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TARA; 

A MAHRATTA TALE. 


OUArTKR 1. 

Thk yonno* Asliruf rcaii lightly aloii" Ix^fure the 
party, leading* them, hy narrow lanes and streets fa- 
militiv to him, direct to the spot wliere tJie occurrences 
of the night liad taken place; and under such guidaiwfe 
— for the boy’s speed never flagged f(/r a moment — 
Afzool Khan and his men arrived at the building 
whore Fazil was wfiiting, almost ere the sun’s rays 
were sparkling upon the tall minarets and domes of 
the city. 

He had looked anxiously for their coming long ere 
dawn broke; for he had awakened as usual for the 
morning prayer, in whicl|(Re ^as joined by the Duf- 
fadar and several other devout. members of the guard; 
and since its conclusion he* Gad been sitting oj| the 
step of the guard-room, or watching; BulvMfcyvho 
slept heavily but restlessly, and speculatingjl^ the 
reason of his young messenger’s delay. Truly^tJ^ring 
was it; therefore, after hearing from a great distance 
the rapid advance of a body of horsemen borne on 
the still morning air, to see the well-known band of 
spearmen, led by the young Ashruf, turn the comer 
of the street, and immediately following them the tall 
T(tia n. 1 
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figure of Ills father, and witli him perhaps fifty of the 
Paigah. 

A few moments served to bring the party to the 
spot. As his father strove to alight rapidly, Fazil 
sprang to aid liirn with a joyful cry; and when the 
old Khan could disengage himself from Ids stirrup, 
a hearty embrace followed, to the no small wonder of 
a crowd of neighbours, whom the unexpected appear- 
ance of a well-known nobleman and his dashing escort 
had collected : and who could iKi>t understand tin*, 
warm greeting and embrace between what appeared 
to be a Hindu beggar, still much besmeared with 
wood- ashes and paint, and so gallant a cavalier as 
Afzool Khan. 

Led by Fazil into the apartment we liave already 
mentioned, the Khan submitted to be seated upon a 
carpet; and the room being partially cleared, he pro- 
ceeded to inquire into the circumstances of his son’s 
detention, and of the fray of which Ashruf had in- 
formed him. Upon Bulwunt, the sound of the old 
Khan’s voice acted like a4*harm. Weakened by loss 
of blood, ho had fallen into a dreamy kind of doze 
rather than sleep, which, tjjjp trampling of the horses, 
and exclamations from 'their riders as they arrived, had 
converted into an imaginary battle-field, on which he 
lay wounded and helpless; but when the well-known 
voice of his lord Vas no longer doubtful, he was aroused, 
and, raising himself feebly, earnestly requested his 
master to come to him to hear, as he thought them, 
his last words, 

‘‘He is not in fault, my lord,” he said faintly, and 
pointing to Fazil. “They would have made out that 
he wounded me — may their tongues rot! He will 
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tell you all that happened, and how the enemy of iny 
house, Taniiiijee Maloosray, has given me my death- 
blow.” 

“Not so, brave Hulwunt,” said tlieKlian, clieerfully; 
“there is no fear of thee, methinks. Thou art weak, 
and thy sight fails thee*, hut ke(ip a good heart, friend, 
thou wilt strike many a blow yet fur Aftjool Khan; a 
few days’ rest, and this trouble will be forgotten.” 

“Has he toitl you all?” asked Bulwunt. 

“Not y('.t, not^ yet, friend; Imt I shall hear it ere 
long.” 

“Track him, track him, my lord,” continued Eul- 
wunt; “Maloosray cannot be gone far. He is even now 
in the city, at one of tlie Mutts or Serais. He could 
not escape if the gates were watched. lie might even 
be found at ” 

But speech suddenly failed the poor fellow, and, 
exhausted with his (‘ftbrt, he sank back, fainting, on 
the pillow. 

“What did he say, son?’' asked the Khan, quickly; 
“what of Tannajce Maloosray? Him t)f Iku’Ulbgurh — 
the friend of Sivaji Bhdslay?” 

“Even so, father, ’ replied Eazil. “I did not men- 
tion him, as tluire were, so many listeners, and the 
matter was for your private ear; but, as Bulwunt has 
said it, no matter now. Would that we knew his 
haunts! Perhaps he knows, but he is-wtoo exhausted to 
speak.” 

“Tannajee Maloosray liere! — in Beejapoor!” ex- 
claimed the Khan, “and Iiath done this deed! 0 that 
we knew where the villain were hiding! Nevertheless, 
the gates shall bo well guarded; that was a good 
thought of thine, Bulwunt. Ho, without there! one of 

1 * 
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ye ride to each gate of the city — tell those on guard 
there, that Maloosray hath been seen within the city 
last night, and all that pass out are to be well looked 
to. Do ye hear?” 

“Jo llookum,”* cried a number of the men who 
heard the order-, and after a brief consultation together, 
single horsemen dashed away to the several places to 
which tlieir errands tended. 

“And now change thy dress, son®” continued his 
father; “tins disguise is hardly see^ply to thee. Here 
is a suit, and there Avill be water outside.” 

“If the Duffadar here have no objection,” returned 
the young man. “You forget, father; 1 am his prisoner 
of my own free will.” 

“Chut, chut, boy! thou art no prisoner — bequick,” 
cried the Khan. 

“The saints forbid,” interposed the Dufiadar, “that 
any one of such exalted faith as the son of Afzool 
Khan should be ever suspected of being an infidel. 
When ” 

“There, there, Fazil! go!” interrupted the Khan, 
laughing; “I have no eyes for tliee in that abomination; 
let us see thee in thy proper shape.” 

“Then follow me, father, into this apartment,” re- 
plied Fazil; “1 have that to say which will not bear 
witnesses — much that is marvellous.” 

“That I doubt not, son. 1 will follow when Bul- 
wunt is cared for; 1 see they have brought up the 
palankeen.” 

So saying, the Khan tried to raise the wounded 
man, while he spoke cheerily to him. Again, at the 
sound of his lord’s voice, the spirit of the retainer 
* According to order— a respectful affirmative. 
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rallied, but it apparently hovered between life and 
death*, for, after another faint attempt to speak, he fell 
back exhausted. 

“It is of no use,’’ muttered the Khan*, “he will die, 
1 fear, and we can ill spare him. Ho, without! bearers 
or spearmen! Come in some of y(*,. And look ye,” he 
added, as several entered, “take up Bulwuni llao, care- 
fully, as he li(‘s,^by the corners of the blanket; put him 
into the palankeen, and take him hom(‘ at your easiest 
pace. Il(‘. is to be^lod^cd in the private apartment of 
the Khilwut.* Get a bed from the house, and send for 
our physician directly, and the surgeon of the palace. . . . 
Xow begone.” 

Carefully and gently the men raised him up, and 
bore him out. Jle groaned heavily as he reached th(5 
open air, yet it seemed to revive him, for he looked 
around. Some of his comrades who crowded round 
spoke cheerily to him, and he recognised them and 
smiled. He was at once placed in the litter, and the 
hearers, at a rapid but easy pace, proceeded home- 
wards. 

“I dare not have spoken to thee, my son,” said the 
old Khan, when he had joined Fazil, who was busily 
engaged washing the ashes from his face, neck, and 
arms, “before those people, though I was burning to 
do so. So thou hast really discovered something by 
the night’s adventure. This Tannajee, — what of him? 
Tell me quickly!” 

“Alas! father,” returned the young man, sadly, 
“I know so much, and of such weighty matters, that 
my soul trembles under them. I would almost that 
I had not gone out last night, or that other lips than 

* Private apartments. 
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mine had to tell tlicc a tale of treachery and wrong- 
doing.” 

“Son! I see it in thy face. The Wuzeer!” exclaimed 
the Khan, starting. 

“He is false, father — fixlse,” continued Fazil. 

“Ah, I feared so; but speak, boy, liovv is it? Who 
told thee?” cried Afzool Khan, impatiently. 

“1 need not say more to conhnnflit than that the 
King knows it,” returned Fazil; “and that he has 
papers now in his possession wliicli leave no doubt 
of Khan Mahomed’s treachery; Mirza Anwur Ali 
and the Shah took tlicm last night, and paid for 
them.” 

“Ya Alla kurecni!* and where was this? By the 
IVophet, toll me, Fazil! My soul eats your words I 
speak, boy, cpiickly.” 

Then Fazil rapidly sketclied the scene of which 
the reader already knows the detail, while the old 
Khan listened in silent amazement, his foretinger be- 
tween his teeth. 

“Ya Khubeer-o!** and hath all this been so easily 
found out?” lie exclaimed. “Ah, Khan Mahomed! 
often has your poor friend warned you; but in vain. 
Now you are lost, alas, alas! and for that insane am- 
bition which would not be repressed.” 

“We must save him, father!” cried Fazil; “he 
must not perish. At the risk of my own life would I 
do auglit possible to avert the danger which threatens 
him. What can we do? Implore the King to spare 
the ancient friend of his house? or write and warn 

• O merciftil God ' 

** O communicator of information’ — one of the appellations of Di- 
vinity. 
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him? Ah, father, you are liis most valued friend, and 
his son is as a brother to me! Speak; wliat can be 
done?” 

“Alas, I know not yet, son,” he rejdiod, sadly; 
“but tell it a;^aiii; all, Fazil — all that the King said. 
I will think it over. Wishing to save, we must not 
d(‘.stroy.” 

Fazil again narrattal what he had sc^en, and, as 
well as he coufd remember tliem, the contents of the 
letter which tlie Jjalla had re])eat(‘d. lint the Khan 
thought long and deeply on the; wlioh^ matter ere h(‘- 
could see his way to action. At last he said to his 
son — 

“What 1 have determined upon ought to suit both 
parties. I will go instantly to the King, and try if his 
purpose as to the Wiizeer can be discovered. 1 must 
take the papers lie. gave me in any case.c Do thou, 
Fazil, go to tliy friend it may b(‘, that he knows 
all; but, if not, he can be warned of tlui danger. 
Timely submission may alone avert it; but the peril is 
fearful.” 

“Alla is just, and it wdll be as lie wills,” returned 
his sou, devoutly; “but we must not forget that Laila; 
his presence may be of moment, and it were wudl he 
were cared for; his wound was a nuTe. scratcli, and he 
may be able to ride; let us send for him.” 

So a messenger was despatched to bring him, or to 
ascertain, at least, w’hether he could ridt'; as, if not, 
a litter would be provided. To the v(‘xation of Fazil, 
however, and his father, the messenger* returiunl saying, 
that a litter had already been sent by the Kotwal’s 
orders, about the time of morning [irayer, and he had 
been taken aw^ay to that ol'ficer. 
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“Jcliuiular is faithful,” said tlic old Khan. 
“He is as true to tlio King’s salt as J am myself, else 
1 should have feared the result; hut who can hold the 
Lalla’s tongue? — that is what I dread, Fazil.” 

“And he did not appofxr over-discreet either, father,” 
replied Fazil; “however, the best thing we can do is 
to follow up the information, and go to the Kcitwallee; 
it is my duty too, to see the worthy old Dufladar sab', 
through the matter, for truly he did what he could.” 

“True, son,” returned Afzool Khan; “and I will 
accompany thee. Jehandar Beg may not have for- 
gotten some matters in w^hich 1 have been able to be- 
friend him now and then. No; that Lalla must not 
slip through our hands, Fazil.” 

By this tbiie Ashruf had saddled his father’s am- 
bling pony, and stood waiting without, so the cavalcade 
was soon ready. I’he Khan’s men were all mounted, 
and a few of the Duffadar’s guard attended as escort 
to the Kullal, for whom his own pony had been pro- 
vided, so that there was no delay; and as Fazil and 
his father stepped from the guard-room, the young 
man’s appearance was the signal for a shout of con- 
gratulation from all, which being duly acknowledged, 
Fazil turned with a smile to the oldDuffadar, and told 
him “his prisoners”' were ready. 

“If I can but assist ye, noble gentloincn,” said the 
old man, respectfully, “in this matter, it will be a 
liappy tiling; and if my son — ” 

“Bismilla!” exclaimed Afzool Khan, mounting his 
horse, and interrupting him; “we arc no evil-doers, to 
fear justice. Move forward!” 

The building ivhere the Kdtwals morning court 
was held, was at no very great distance, in the city 
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itself; tlie otlier court was witliin the fort, not far from 
the King’s palace; and they proceeded to the former 
at a rapid pace. By-and-by, as they drew nearer tlie 
place of their destination, a horseman dashed on to 
give notice of the near approacli of the Khan, in order 
that he might be met, and greeted in a manner due to 
his rank. 

“What can bring Afzool Khan, the pious and true, 
here?” asked (fne of tlie under-ofticers on duty at the 
entrance guard-ro.»m of the outer court. “He is no 
brawler or intriguer?” 

“Who knows, Meer Sahib,” replied the person ad- 
dressed. “In these days the world is turning topsy- 
turvy, and one has to see and believe strange* things. 
There is already a report that the young Khan is in 
fault, and has wounded the man who was brought in 
a little while ago upon a bed, and killed another; for 
a body w^as found this morning near a temple beyond 
the fort. I was at the Bazar mosque at early prayer, 
and they said there it would be a bad business. What 
matter? Afzool Khan has plenty of cash, and a sharp 
fine will set all straight.” 

“I pray it may be no worse, friend,” returned the 
first speaker; “but I have heard Jehdndar Beg swear 
upon the holy book to spare no oru* if blood hath been 
shed; and here is one man dead and one wounded to 
be accounted for. A bad business, friend — a bad 
business; but wh; shall see. Ood grant it may not lead 
to that!” and he pointed to the corner of the court, 
where lay a hand in a pool of blood — a ghastly 
evidence of summary justice on a criminal but just 
performed. “But w^e shall see; the Khan is heavily 
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attended, and metliinks it would be as well to let him 
alone.” 

“Ay, friend, be is one of the old stock, well tried 
and trusted*, tlie jioace of God and tlie Propbet be upon 
him and bis*, and that is a brave boy, ’tis a pity be 
should be in any trouble. Would we bad more of them 
about the King! Truth is lie, and lie is truth, friend, 
ill these days*, and men whisper that Jelnliidar Beg is 
no friend to Afzool Khan, nor the WiAeer cither, and 
they are of the same party, but shall see. What 
will be, will be.” 


CIIAPTEK II. 

Almost as they spoke, the Khan’s retinue ap- 
proached, and, preceded by its band of spearmen, 
some horsemen, and the party of the old Duffadar, 
swept round the corner of the adjoining street. Very 
conspicuous among the cavalcade were the figures of the 
father and son riding together*, the Khan in his morn- 
ing suit of heavy cloth- of-gold, which glittered richly 
in the sun; his son, plainly dressed in white muslin. 

Fazil rode a led horse of his father’s, which he sat 
with perfect confidence and control of the fiery animal; 
but his countenance expressed anxiety which he could 
not restrain. In truth, he felt, notwithstanding his 
assurance to his father, that if he were subjected to a 
strict examination, he should be ill able to account 
satisfactorily for the various events of the night with- 
out compromising others. In regard to Maloosray, he 
had one witness in the Kullal; and there was nothing 
to implicate him in the occurrence at the temple, in 
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case it should form subject of inquiry. No, he could 
not now recede. 

As to tlje old Khan himself, no thought of fear dis- 
quieted him. He considered that he was only humour- 
ing a whim of his son’s in accompanying him, that he 
might insure the Duffadar’s being freed from blame. 
Suspicion of aught fiffecting the safety or honour of his 
house had never entered his mind: and he had ridden 
along gaily, causing his fine warhorse to caracole and 
bound, free froAi all thought of uneasiness, except 
what might result from the delay. 

As the party entered the gate, they were met by 
several persons deputed to receive them, and r(*>tumed 
the respectful and hearty greetings of tlie soldiery on 
duty, to whom they were well known. iJismounting 
at the end of the court, they passed through to the 
next, where already many suitors and complainants 
were assembled, ^riiere, too, on a bed which had 
been placed in a side-room, lay the Lalla, with a sheet 
drawn over liim, which Fazil saw was stained witli 
blood. The Lalla had covered his face; but the pink 
colour of his turban, and its peculiar tie, were not to 
be mistaken. So, passing all, and receiving and re- 
turning salutations, they entered the room of audience, 
where, surrounded by a few Mutsuddees, or scribes, 
sat the Kdtwal* himself. 

Jehdndar Beg was a Persian by birth, a man of 
sonic learning and much cunning, but really intelligent. 
Those were times when the service of Indian princes 
was eagerly sought for by Persians, Turks, Affghans, 
and even Abyssinians; and adventurers often rose to 


Chief magistrate of a city, or supermtendent of a bazar. 
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princely rank and honour in their service. Jehdndar 
Beg was one of these. When young he had accom- 
panied a relative to the Dekhan court, the prince of 
which was a Slieea — his own faith — and where, 
among others of liis countrymen, the liistorian Mahomed 
Kasim Ferishta had been distinguished. He had risen 
steadily in tlie Kings service, and proved himself 
brave in the field, as well as sagacious and trustworthy. 
Having attained to bis present office, fie was, in the 
main, respected, and was the dread of vll night brawlers, 
sharpers, and thiewes, whom he punished lieavily, but 
he was fond of money, and it was whispered that, in 
grave offences, he had his private prices After all, 
what mattered tliat? Occasionally a great person was 
fined, or otherwise punished, and so men’s mouths 
were stopped, and the Kiitwal believed to be a great 
man. 

Jelidndar Beg’s apjiearance w^as magnificent. He 
always wore the peaked lamb’s-wool cap of Khorassan, 
and the Persian robe*, and his rich brown complexion, 
and dark-browm curly beard, gi-ave features, and large 
soft black eyes, combined to render his face a re- 
markable one, not easily forgotten. The expression 
seldom varied; noihing ever caused him to laugh in 
his court — rarely to smile — nor did he ever ex- 
press anger. Happen wdiat might, his habitual gi*avity 
never relaxed for a moment, and there was no man 
who could tell a lie, conceal a fact, or change an 
opinion — or, in the course of duty, order the torture, 
and look upon it, with such perfect imperturbability 
as he did. 

His office was at once arduous and difficult, but 
he was not restricted in power. In cases of life and 
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death, perhaps, and if the criminal were of importance, 
reference mijt^ht he made to the chief legal authority 
or to the King; but, as far as minor punishments were 
needed, the lopping off of an arm, a hand, or a foot: 
— torture and imprisonment, or the like, — no one 
questioned the K<itwars acts. As chief magistrate 
of a city winch contained a large proportion of law- 
less population, he often found it necessary to make 
sudden and sev^ere examples in order to check disorder 
and crime: and, jrecently, the city had been agitated 
by conspirators: parties ran high; and duels and 
brawls, generally attended by fatal consequences, were 
frequent. 

The old Duffadar was right when he told Fazil 
of the Kotwal’s oath to punish sev(‘rely tln^ first brawler 
who should be appreliended , and he trembled for the 
consequences of the inquiry into the night’s dis- 
turbances. Here were two men wounded, and, as far 
as he knew, another who had been taken off, or who 
had got away; and one dead body, found near the 
temple of Bhowani among tlie tamarind trees was 
fresh, though torn by wild animals, and tlie blood had 
been traced back to the temple wall, on the bqj of 
which some stones had been displaced. 

Altogether, matters had an ugly appearance; and 
the old man could not help thinking that Fazil was 
concerned in both affairs. “May (fod be merciful to 
him,” he said to himself, “for he is a brave youth, 
son of a gallant father; better a hundred battlefields, 
and a fair chance man to man, than the crooked ways 
of this court, and tlie merciless character of Jehdndar 
Beg. Be wary, my lord,” he whispered to Fazil, as, 
having made his obeisance and report, he was falling 
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back to get free of the advancing parties; “Jehdndar 
Beg’s looks are not pleasant this morning, and yon 
need to be careful. 1 should not warn you without 
there were need; be careful in what you say, and 1 
will guide you by iny looks from time to time.’’ 

But Fazil had no fear. Unused to such scenes, he 
could only feel that his word would pass him free 
from all suspicion, and that his father’s rank and good 
faith were above (juestion. * 

To the old Khan, th<^ Kotwal’sig^reeting was one 
of respectful deference; and the s(‘at of honour was 
assigned to him. 4'o Fazil, however, he maintained 
a stiff reserve — so pointed, that the Khan could not 
but notice and remark upon it. 

“That is my son,” he said, after an awkward pause 
which no one ajjparently dared to break, “and 1 would 
liave you acquainted with him, IMeerza Sahib. Shookr 
Ulla!* he is not utterly unknown among the ranks of 
those who are tru(^ to the King iji Beejapoor, though 
he is yet but a youth.” 

There was no re])ly, however, given to this speech, 
and the embarrassnumt of all grew more painful. The 
clerks and guards looked from one to another, and the 
old Khaii to them in succession, with increasing in- 
dignation at their demeanour. 

“By the Prophet!” he exclaimed at length, ironi- 
cally, “ye seem marvellously engaged, gentlemen,” as, 
on heai-ing him speak, every one looked away, or into 
the papers before them, “that a civil greeting does 
not obtain a civil answer. Your politeness, Meerza 
8ahib, is proverbial in the city; but it seems to have 
deserted you on this occasion, or is reserved for thieves 

* Thanks to God ! 
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and loose women. Come, my son — come; we intrude 
here. Jelidndar Beg has his own j)rivate work to do 
no doubt, and does not need tnir company.” 

“Hold!” cried the Kdtwal; and, as he spoke, several 
of the armed attendants (dosed up the doorway witli 
their long broad spears, while otluirs without blew tin' 
matches of their guns. “Hold! Thou mayst go, Afzool 
Khan, for what may follow may grieve thy brave 
heart; but there is blood on thy son’s sword, and it 
must be inquired into. Young man, what is this they 
say against thee? A man killed in a drunken brawl 
in the worst quarter of the city? Was this to be ex- 
pected from the son of Afzool Khan? Speak, and 
sj)eak truly, before (lod and liis Projdiet.” Tlui 
Meerza’s eyes flashed and dilated as lie spoke; and as 
they rested upon the young man, who had not seated 
himself, they were met by a gaze as bold and fearless 
as his own. 

“I am no brawhir, Mi^erza Baliib,” he exclaimed, in 
reply. “ Asta^li-fur-oolla! * — nor drunkard either. 
Peace, father! sit quiet; let me answer for myself - 
I am not afraid,” he added, as the Khan attempted to 
rise, and was evidently provoked beyond cnduranc.e. 
“Ask the Dufladar who accompanied me, and the man 
in whose house it happened, whetlim’ I am to blame. 
Their statements will suffice.” 

“ There are two matters to answer for, Meah Sahib,” 
said the Ktitwal. “Were you not in the dress of a 
Gosai last night, and another with you? Nay; no 
denial!” 

“I have nothing to deny, Meerza Sahib,” returned 


♦ Crod forbid 1 — an expression of abhorrence. 
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Fazil. “My father knew of it, and I went by his 
permission.” 

“Good. Now, Peer Sahib, wliai happened to you?” 
asked the Kdtwal of another officer present. 

“My lord, it was just before midnight,” he replied, 
“when two men, Gosais brought a third person, who 
was sligljtly wounded, but complained much of his 
jieck. Jle is a foreigner, for he speaks the llehli 
language. I'liey said lie had been robbed, and told 
us to keep him safe till the morning, when they would 
come for liim; and as the man was very lielpless, we 
put him on a bed in the guard-room, and have brought 
him here. Again at dawn, some of the men w^ere 
going towards the temple, of 'roolja Bliowani, when 
tlioy saw^ tlu^ dead body of a man, with a deep wound 
in his back and a stab in liis breast — a Hindu, for 
he had on a Bramliun’s thread, so he may be a Rajpoot; 
but no one knew him. Several mohurs w^ere picked 
u]) by him and others between this place and the 
temple: — the Mutsuddee has them — eleven, I think, 

— and there was blood all tlie way along. It was a 
desjicrate cut; and how the man could have run at all 
with those wounds, it is hard to say.” 

“He was murdered, then,” thought Fazil; “wmuld 
1 had not struck him! yet there is one traitor and 
robber the less.” 

“And the man who was brought in, what of him?” 
asked the Kdtwal. 

“Ho moaned and groaned, my lord, worse than a 
woman; said he had been robbed at the temple; spoke 
of Pahar Singh who had wounded him, Maun Singh 
w’^ho had tlirottlcd him, then of the Shah’s secretary 

— may his name be honoured! — and some .ten thou- 
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sand rupees. In sliort, noble sir, wc could make nothing’ 
of the matter, for he began to weej) if wo spoke to 
liim, and told us to take him to the King without 
delay. 8o we brought him here, and he must speak for 
himself. It appeared to me like the dream of some 
opium-smoker,” continued the speaker to those about 
liiin; ‘Ve could not understand it at all.” 

“Shouldst thou know the men who brought him?” 

“Well, my ford, I can’t say for certain,” replied 
the officer, “but of our peophi said they were not 
what they seemed; and he thought one -svas Bulwuut 
Jtao, who is a Silladar of the noble Khan yonder, and 
who goes about bazars at night, sometimes; the other’s 
lace was tied u]), and he did not speak.” 

“I was the other, Meerza Sahib,” intcrpos(‘d Kazil, 
quietly. 

“I thought as much,” said the Kdtwal, dryly. 
“Were they armed, Peer Sahib?” 

“Yes, to be sure, my lord,” he replied; “would any 
one go about in those quarters at night without being 
anned? Yes, they had sword and shield.” 

“Where are the weapons?” 

“Here, my lord,” replied the other Duffadar, who 
now interposed, “in my keeping; the young Khan gave* 
them up to me. lie has another sword now.” 

“ Yes, there is blood on the blade, and here are cuts, 
fresh ones, on the shield,” said Jelifindar J5eg, examin- 
ing Fazil’s weapons. “How^, young sir, do you ac- 
count for these?” 

“I will reserve what I have to say; it is no use 
speaking now,” returned Fazil, wlio had observed his 
old friend shake his head, and who again nodded ap- 
provingly. 

Tara, II , 


2 
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“Bring in the wounded man,” cried the Kcitwal; 
and the bed on which our poor friend the Lalla lay, 
was carried in and set down; “we must confront the 
parties.” 

“Get up, good man,” said an attendant Mutsuddee; 
“this is the Kdtwal; make your reverence, and tell 
what Iia])])ened to you.” 

“Ah, protect me, befriend me. I have been robbed 
and murdered . . . . J cannot gcjt up .... 1 am a 
poor man and a stranger. Look alviny blood,” gasped 
the Lalla by turns to all about him. 

“Who did it? and who art thou?” cried the Kdt- 
wal. “Where liast thou come from?” 

Now it might be awkward for tlie Lalla to answer 
these questions. He knew he had a few gold coins 
left, enough to keep him for some time — for he had 
been used to poverty, and could endure it — if he 
could only get fr(M\ Any man with quick wits, could 
do soinetliing hii* himself in the city; and had he not 
done good service? I'hese thoughts passed rapidly 
through his mind ere he .spoke. 

“Asylum of justice!” he said, in his most humble 
tones, “I don’t know" who did it, but 1 Avas robbed in 
the temple.” 

“Of ten thousand rupees? Speak truly.” 

“Ah no, sirs. What wwld a poor Khayet* like 
me do Avith ten thousand rupees? No, but of what I 
had in niy humeana.”** 

“And Pahar Singh? they tell me he was mentioned 
by thee.” ^ 

“Ah, noble sir, I am a stranger and a foreigner; 


• Khaiiet~& casto of Hindus, usually clerks or merchants. 
** A belt worn round the waist to carry money in. 
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what do I know aLout Paliar Singli, or anybody? I 
am very weak.’’ added the Lalla, in a feeble voice; 
‘‘will 110 one help me?” and he lay down, as well to 
(‘scape further (juestioninp:, as to excite pity for his 
misfortunes. 

“This will not serve thee, whoever thou art,” re- 
turned the Kdtwal; “answer truly, where art thou 
c<>me from, and ^ what took thee to that lonely temple 
at night?” 

“My lord, 1 din a jioor Khayet from the north, 
sec'king service; and 1 fell among tliieves wlio decoyed 
me thither and robbed me. See, they wounded me 
also, and tried to strangle me. What more can I 
say?” 

“That is not enough, friend,” resumed the Kcitwal; 
“we must know how it happened, for o'thers here ap- 
pear concerned in the matter, and murder hath been 
d(uie.” 

“Murder, my lord!” cried the Lalla, again raising 
himself; “there was no murder, though perhaps they 
tliought they had killed me when they took what I 
had.” 

“Who, Lalla? be not afraid,” said Jehdndar Beg, 
soothingly. 

“A s(‘-eming Jogi and another. They ran away, 
and left me senseless. I’hen two Gosais came and 
raised me up, and gave me water, and took me to the 
guard-room. May the gods recompense them, for they 
bound up my wound!” 

“Two Gosais — ah, this may be some clue!” said 
the Kdtwal; “this agrees with the other statement. 
Then thou art one of them, Meah Sahib?” 

2 * 
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“I have already said so,” replied Fazil; “and my 
retainer, Bulwunt Kao, was the other.” 

“What took you there?” 

Fazil considered for a moment. AVhat he had been 
witness of could not now he related, and he replied, 
“It was a matter, Meerza Sahib, in which I am not 
bound to answer you. If those*, it concerns are to hear 
of it, they shall know otherwise.” 

“Beware, young sir!” said the iC<>twal, gravely, 
“there can be no secrets here*..” ^ 

“Nevertheless, 1 cannot answer. It is enough that 
I have told my father of it,” returned Fazil. 

“Yes, Jeluludar Beg,” said Afzool Khan, “he has 
said enough to prove he was no robber, and that ought 
to content you.” 

“Yet there was murder done, my friend,” replied 
the official, quickly; “blood was on the wall of the 
court, and a corpse*, not far from it, and tlicre is blood 
on this sword of your sou’s. He should clear himself 
of this horrible suspicion. But stay, there is the other 
affray to be accounted for, — that in the wine-shop — 
a drunken brawl, 1 fear.” 

“I am no brawler, M(!crza Sahib, nor drunkard,” 
exclaimed Fazil, indignantly. “The man is present 
in whose house it occurred; let him say what hap- 
pened.” 

“Let him be brought forward, and let Fureed 
Duffadar state what happened,” said the Kdtwal, 
authoritatively. “Till then be silent, Meah.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

The old Duffadar’s account was clear and circum- 
stantial, and tlie Krttwal listened attentively. When 
it was finished, the Kullal was called, and, prostrating 
himself, began ^ by imploring protection, which was 
granted. 

“It is a weighty matter, my lords,” he said, “and 
needs much iii([uiry. May it jdeasc you to listen,” he 
continued, after a pause, as if to colh'.ct his thoughts. 
“Your slave would represent that h(‘, heard a conversa- 
tion between the young Khan thcr(^ and a man whose 
name may hardly be mentioned in Beejapoor, 'J^annajee 
Maloosray.” 

“Maloosray!” echoed the K()twal. “Protection of 
(jrod! thou art not mad to say this? or drunk?” 

“May 1 be your sacrifice!” continued the man, 
evidently observing that his words had made an im- 
pression, “I am not mad, and I have an oath against 
wine. 1 swear by the King’s salt, that he spoke with 
Maloosray.” 

“And he Avas disgui.sed like a Gosai, Fureed?” 
asked the Kiitwal of the old Dufi'adar. 

“KhodaAAmndl* Avhat did he tell you himself he 
was?” replied the man. “He changed his dress when 
his father came. Even now the ashes may be on his 
body.” 

“What said the young Khan to Maloosray?” 
asked the Kdtwal of the Kullal. “Spe^k truly, or I 
will have thee flogged through the bazar, and all 

* My lord ! 
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thy property confiscated for irregular hours in thy 
shop” 

This was what the man feared from the first. Had 
Fazil appeared in favour, hc' would have appealed 
to him for explanations lx\ regard to the affray, for 
which he dreaded he should he pimish(id; but Fazil 
seemed already unable to help himself, so he had 
determined to take hi.s owm course^ in the opposite 
direction. 

“Why should I tell a lie?” hoVeplied, holding up 
his hands humbly and with a gesture of supplication. 
“I swear by your feet it is triu^.” Pointing to Fazil, 
he continued — “He said he knew Pahar Singh was 
at the temjdc, and they sent a man for him; and if he 
did not com(5, that tliey should meet again. Then 
Maloosray said something about Bivaji Bhoslay, and 
the Moguls, and the Shah Aurungzeeb, and armies, 
and there was another message to Pahar Singh. Then 
another man struck a blow at the Maloosray, and 
they fought, and I screamed out for the guard, and 
Maloosray ran off; but 1 secured him,” and he pointed 
to Fazil. 

“0 base-born!” exclaimed Fazil, “thy mouth is 
full of lies ” 

“Hear him,” interrupted the man; “he had me 
tied up till the blood nearly burst from my fingers, 
and made me promise not to reveal this. Behold, my 
lord, the marks of the cords, and how my arms are 
swelled. By my chiUrs head it is true, noble sir; it 
is all true. How could I, a poor seller of ganja and 
bhung, liave dreamed such things of Tannajee and 
Sivaji? Do not men tremble at their names? Search 
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tlie young Klian, he has papers which Maloosray gave 
him. I saw them myself ’’ 

“Alas, it is hut too clear to me,” said the Kdtwal, 
interniptiiig Afzool Khan, who was about to speak, 
“that there is deep treachery here. Deep plots are 
being laid, but this po{>r servant of God has a clue to 
oTie at least. Insballa!* it will be sifted to tlie bottom. 
Enough of suspicion was tluire against you, young sir, 
on the other riMtter, but this is graver still. Yield, 
therefore, Afzool J^han, and you Meah; resistance is 
vain, and I would fain spare blood.” 

As he spoke, the soldiers and attendants, who liad 
gradually gathexed round them, closed in so near that 
they could have been seized or ovcrj)Owercd at once, 
if the old Khan’s sword had not been drawn by him 
the instant their movement was made. Now, as he 
stood prepared to meet any .attack. Ids ey(^s Hashing 
and his tall figure drawn up to its full ludght, no 
one ventured a step towards them, nor offered to 
seize his son who, on his part, made no attempt at 
resistance. 

“Draw, Fazil, draw!’’ cried the Khan; “let us see 
which of these sons of vile motliers will first die. 
0 thfit we had a score of our fellows with us, this 
insult would not have liappeiuMl. Draw, boy! a few 
good strokes will see us clear of this gang of execu- 
tioners, and there are enough m(*n wdthout to carry 
us through the city. Come on, in the name of God! 
Bismilla!” 

Saying this, the old man advanced a step, while 
those before him, so sudden and determined was his 
movement, f(dl back as though they would have al- 

.* Please God! 
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lowed him egress, Fazil, however, saw his father’s 
danger, not only from the chance of a sword-thrust 
or blow in the struggle which must ensue, and the 
certainty of an attempt at rescue by the men without 
if they heard of it, but in the disgrace and suspicion 
which would fall upon them if the inquiry were forcibly 
interrupted. 

“Father, father!” he cried, passionately, “do not 
stir. I implore you, move not. Yod know how false 
this base charge is, and I beseech *you not to let it be 
said that we feared to meet it, and evaded justice. 
Yes, let it be first done on this lying dog, who has 
misled Jehjindar Beg. JSce, for one, 1 surrender my- 
self and my weapons;” and, as he spoke, he threw his 
sword and dagger on the floor, which were eagerly 
secured by an attendant. 

“Degenerate!” cried his father. “Dost thou fear 
death, boyV When did an Affghan ever surrender his 
weapons but with his life? Fie on thee for a coward, 
to hesitate to strike a blow for me!” 

“Coward!” exclaimed the young man, sadly. 
“Father, you know not what you say. Why such 
bitter words? is this a time for contention?” 

“Khan Sahib,” said Jehdndar Beg, who had risen 
with the others, and now advanced, “listen to your 
son’s words of peace and reason. You are alone, and, 
though one or two might fall, there would be no 
escape. The blood of Afzool Khan, or his son, should 
not flow in a court of justice, but against the King’s 
enemies. Put up your weapon, and wear it, Khan; 
and you, noble youth, yours. Appearances are against 
you both; and these plots have been so long hidden 
from us, that your poor seiwant, the slave of the King 
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— may his splondour increase! — has no altcmative 
but to detain you till the pleasure of the Wuzeer is 
known.” 

“Father, 1 beseech you to listen to reason — to 
advice kindly given and well meant,” cried Fazil; 
“consider what is at stake, and that the moment we 
have speech of the King there will be no fear.” 

Afzool Khan looked from one to the other and 
around him irresolutely, and tlie tears rose to his eyes, 
and fell over in large drops. Any advance would have 
decided him to an act of desperation; but his son saw 
the' struggle in his mind, and, throwing himself before 
1dm, grasped his feet. 

“Father, save your honour,” he cried, earnestly; 
“save your life by my example. Shall it be said 
that Afzool Khan died a traitor, or that a breath of 
suspicion rested upon the truest, most loyal name in 
Jleejapoor?” 

A moment the old Khan hesitated, but his sword- 
point dropped, and he dashed his hand across his eyes 
impatiently. “My spirit chafes at the thought of 
restraint. Frazil,” he said; “yet for thy sake, boy, I 
submit. But 1 pray thee, Jelidndar Beg, let thine 
errand to the Wuzeer be done swiftly, or, by the Pro- 
phet, there be those in my service who would reck 
little of a rescue. Stay, 1 had better write; that will 
assure them more.” 

A few lines were hastily wTitten by Fazil, and 
sealed with the Khan’s private signet. One of the 
escort was called up, and the note given to him by 
Fazil himself, with an order to take the men home, 
and a caution to be discreet. The soldier looked about 
him incredulously. 
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“Do you remain of your own pleasure, my lord?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” replied the Khan; “we have business here 
for to-day which cannot be deferred. Keep quiet all 
of ye; but be ready,” he added, in an under-tone; 
“when 1 need ye I will send word.” 

“Very good,” cried the man, in a loud voice, in 
order to cover the Khan’s whisper, “very good; I 
understand; it shall be done.” * 

“You had better withdraw to, th(j private apart- 
ments, Khan,” said theK(5twal, respectfully. “I know 
too well the honour of a Puttan to question you. Stay 
there till I return. Kefreshraent, too, shall be provided; 
and I pray you to consider tliis poor house as your 
own while you stay in it. The Wuzeer was at Almella 
yesterday, and is exj)ected this evening.” 

Afzool Khan hesitated, but his son whispered, 
“We shall be better there, father, than amidst these 
curious gazers,” and drew him along gently. He did 
not resist, but followed passively. “Stay, however,” 
added Fazil to the K(»twal; “where is Furced Duffadar? 
I would speak with liim.” 

The man advanced a few steps. “I am here, my 
lord; what are your orders?” 

“None from me,” returned Fazil; “but look you, 
Meerza Sahib — for the sake of justice ask of this 
good man what that Kiilhil told us; for it is in the law 
that the word of a true believer is better than the oath 
of a Kafir. And, pardon me, Meerza, but my father 
and myself, in the name of the King, hold you re- 
sponsible for the custody of that man. How came 
Maloosray into his shop, or to remain there while a 
King’s guard was within ear-shot? Ah, liar,” added 
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the young man, as the Kullal was advancing, with 
joined hands, and about to speak, “no more; thou hast 
told enough lies for the j)r(*sont; by-and-by there will 
be other questions. Beware of them!” 

So saying, he passed with his father into the door 
which the K(itwal himself held o[)en. It was a quiet, 
secluded place — a small a])artm(uit supported upon 
wooden pillars and arches, which opened into a court 
shaded with trees. Carpets and pillows were there 
in abundance, and the ]>lace was cool and neatly 
iurnished. 

“The papers, whatever they are, Meah, remain 
with you,” said the Meerza. ‘‘Shall we examine them 
here privately?” 

“They will be shown to the King only,” said Fazil, 
dryly, “for they conce^rn no one else; meanwhile I am 
responsible for them,” 

“Then I will leave ye, noble sirs,” r(*turned the 
other; “be ])leased to rest yourselves.” 

“0 for a moment’s speech of the King!” cried the 
Khan, as they were alone. “Now it is loo late, and 
Khan Mahomed is lost. Nay, son, ’tis a pretty court, 
and not unlike our ownKliilwut; but I cannot breathe 
freely. Canst thou, Fazil? it chokes m(‘.” 

“Fear not, father; all will be w'ell, 1 trust,” replied 
his son. “Unobserved, I gave a message to the lad 
Ashruf, who seems faithful, to be deliver(‘.d to Kowas 
Khan. If he comes, all will be well, for he can warn 
his father. No harm can happen to us except from 
the Wuzeer, and he may — ” 

“He dare not,” cried Afzool Khan — “he dare not 
think of us; he will have enough to do to save him- 
self. If the Shah acts — acts firmly — as — as — I 
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would, son, were I in his place and were it my dearest 
friend — lie sliould die. O Khan Mahomed I O friend!” 
exclaimed the old man bitterly, “how often have I re- 
monstrated and implored, but you have not listened! 
He spoke me fair, Fazil, always, — see what was in 
his heart. But what is written, is written. Let it be; 
we cannot prevent it.” 

“Ameen, father! we can only do what is possible 
to save — ” 

“I tell thee, boy,” resumed the? Khan, interrupting 
liim, “I doubt whether it would be meet in us to inter- 
fere with God’s designs, and to help treachery to escape 
its deserts. The danger is too great to the King, and, 
next to God and the IVophct, he is to us dear and 
honoured. I tell thee, son, we had better not inter- 
fere; it may not be good for us.” 

“Nay, father,” said Fazil, “so long as we speak 
friendly truth and warning, there can be no fear; and 
what is written in the Wuzeer’s destiny will be ful- 
filled.” 

“Thou wilt see to that door with thy life, Nasir,” 
whispered the Kdtwal to one of his chief attendants, a 
burly Abyssinian slave. “See that no one passes out 
or in without my orders. If violence is attempted, 
strike, — dost thou lu^ar, — to the death! Proud as 
Afzool Khan is, he may yet lower his head, perhaps 
with his life. And they have papers, which we must 
take, Nasir — forcibly, if we cannot otherwise get 
them; — ere the sun sets, too, or he passes hence.” 

“Are WQ strong enough to keep the Khan, my 
lord?” asked the man doubtingly. 

“Ay, true; we need be stronger; send this ring,” 
and he took off his signet, “to the Wuzeer’s son. Say 
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we need live hundred men to reinforce the guard. 
Yes, we should otherwise he too weak, if those mad 
Affghans were to attempt a rescue. Return here when 
the messenger goes.” 

“On my head and eyes be it,” replied the slave; 
“no one shall pass hence save over my dead body.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

0 

Maloosray Iiad too mucli at stake to risk aught 
by delay, and he and his companions lied from the 
back door of the house already tiescribed, screened by 
the rain and thick darkness, leaving, however, one of 
the scouts to inform tlieir companion of wliat had hap- 
pened, and with directions for both to join him at their 
]»lace of concealment as quickly as possible. They 
proceeded at a rapid pac(*,, leaving the suburb, and 
striking across the open plain, eastwards, in the di- 
rection of the small hamlet of Allapoor, bearing the 
wounded man with them. Heretofore, in his stealthy 
visits to the city, Maloosray had found shelter and 
concealment in a Mutt or monastery of Jogies,* who, 
in their annual jnlgri mages, had become known to him, 
and 'assuming their garb, and even joining them in 
their morning perambulations in search of alms, he had 
been enabled to visit those persons in the city with 
whom his intrigues were being carried on. Now, how- 
ever, the Jogies had warned him that their Mutt was 
no longer safe. J ehdndar Beg had received information 
which led to several visits by his men at night; and 


* a class of Hindu religions mendicants. 
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though not iiit(3rfered with, or even aware of the reason 
of suspicion, the Jogies knew they wore watclied. 

But they were true to his interests, and had pre- 
pared a place more secure, beciiuse without the walls, 
and more secluded, tlian tlieir own Mutt, which was 
the resort of travellers and devotees from all parts of 
tlie country. Tliis was tlui cloister of an old Hindu 
temijle which stood by itself in an unfrequented part 
ot* the plain, and which, either by some act of dese- 
cration, or because of its iiiconveiAcnt situation, had 
been long neglected. The cloister round it was, how- 
ever, in good re])air, and a little plastering with clay, 
and cleansing of the chamber from the accumulated 
dust of years, made the place comfortable enough; and 
one of the Jogies attended in turn, brought provisions, 
and acted as cook to the party. 

It was easy from thence to reach the city unob- 
served. Not far distant was the small hamlet of Alla- 
poor, yet sufficiently far to deter prying persons from 
coming to see who lived in the deserted temple; and if 
any one were observed, it was, to all appearance, only 
a Jogi. When, therefore, the l^itel, or chief elder of 
the village of Allapoor, was told by the shepherd boys 
that some mendicants were repairing the cloister of the 
old temple and staying there, he bade no one interfere 
with them; and his good-will was by-and-by secured 
by an occasional present from time to time. No one 
suspected the place or its inhabitants; and few fre- 
quented the plain about it, which, being hard and 
stony, was uncultivated, as it still remains, and was 
used here and there for cemeteries; but the greater 
part was left to nature, and to flocks of hardy sheep 
and goats, which picked up a scanty subsistence. 
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It was not without some apprehension that Mai* 
oosray had first trusted himself to the new slielter; but 
in the course of several visits ]ie had become accustomed 
to it, and found that he was at onc(i freer and safer 
there, than in his old quarters inside the walls. The 
horses, too, were excellently provided for in the crypt 
of an adjoininp; Mahomedan tomb, which had never 
been finished, nor had any use been mad(i of it. llelow 
the foundation terrace was a spacious arclied vault, 
above which the \t^lls of the mausoleum had been 
jnirtly carried; and the entrance was so overgrown 
vith matted creepers and bushes, that it could not he 
seen unless examined very closely. Within, three 
liorscs, and as many stout ponies, found excellent 
shelter and concealment; and Maloosray’s scouts — 
vho were, in fact, his retainers and escort — lived 
with them and tended them. 

To this place JMaloosray proceeded as fast as the 
vet ground and the rough by-paths would permit — 
supporting his companion when needful, and helping 
him over stony places. I'lic wound was not dangerous, 
yet it had caused considerable loss of blood, and the 
hardy mountaineer w^as more weakened than he liked 
to admit. Once they emerged ui)on the plain, the 
temple was soon reached; and, after having the sword- 
cut dressed and bound up, the wounded man was left 
to his repose. 

Maloosray’s next care was for his liorses, and he 
proceeded to the crypt. 8afe now from observation, 
for it was long past midnight, the men there were busy 
with preparations for the morning meal — for they 
could cook only at night. Two were grinding millet- 
fiour in the hand-mill, which they always carried with 
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them; another was kneadinp^ dough in a wooden trough; 
a fourth shaping portions of it into cakes, which he 
patted between his hands into the desired form, and 
a fifth was baking them upon a large flat iron pan or 
girdle — which held sev(5ral at the same time — and 
removing them to the side of the fire to harden, as fast 
as baked. 

A goodly pile of bread had already accumulated; 
and in two earthen pots simmered messes of vegetables 
and split-peas, from which a strongJ‘and not unsavoury, 
smell of onions and garlic proceeded. The fire, fed by 
diy sticks from time to time, lighted up the space 
around, resting u})on the rough stone arches and heavy 
massive groins of the crypt; and upon the forms of 
several men lying asleep, wrapped in their strong 
cotton sheets or rough blankets, while [others reclined 
lazily, talking occasionally to those employed. There 
were', three horses — two lay asleep among the men, 
tlie other, a powerful silver-grey mare, was feeding, 
and looking round occasionally to the man baking 
bread, expecting, with a low whinny, her allowance of 
buttered cakes. 

The scene was peculiar and striking: for the gloom 
of the vault was so deep, except around the fire itself, 
that every object seemed to stand out in sharp relief, 
as the light caught it. Just then, too, a brighter blaze 
than before rested upon the coat of the mare, and, 
shining on the soft glossy skin, caused the graceful out- 
line of her form to project from the deep gloom behind 
it in a remarkable manner. 

“What! awake, and no one guarding the door? 
Ah! would ye have the Kdtwal’s men upon ye, my 
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sons?” cried Maloosray, entering unobserved. “Be- 
ware, all of ye, the risk is great.” 

“Master, we had the watch set,” answered a man, 
standing up and making a clumsy salutation, while 
others started to their feet. “I only came in for a 
moment to see to the mare, for the rest were busy.” 

“Has she not slept?” 

“O yes! She just now woke, got u]), shook her- 
self, and neighea* That was wliat brought me in; T 
tliuught she had no ^dder, and that tlie otliers might 
be asleep.” 

“Then she is fresh for a journey, in case we have 
a rapid one, Kamjee?” 

“Ay, master; you may be at Poona in three days 
if you will, or at Pertribgurh either. She will do it.” 

Maloosray approached the animal; slie stretched her 
head towards him with a low whinny, and rubbed her 
nose and eyes against him. “Yes, Kookminee,” he 
said, caressing her, “thou wilt have sharp work, per- 
haps. Art ready, lass?” 

'Jliere was another low whinny in reply, as she 
licked the hand held out to her. She at least under- 
stood the caress, and responded to it. He passed his 
hand over her sleek coat, which glistened like silver 
in the firelight, and down each leg, and taking up each 
hoof, narrowly examined every shoe and nail in it in 
succession. 

“Ah! if you can find any fault there, master, you 
may do as you please with me,” said Kamjee. “No; 
Balia at Jutt knows his trade too well to allow a nail 
to slack, and he knows, too, whose mare he is shoeing! 
What does he say? When Sivaji Bhoslay comes with 
a hundred thousand horse, then I Avill ride with him 

Tnrii. //. 3 
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on liis raid io and not a horse shall drop a 

shoe, he the journey ever so lonp^.” 

‘‘And he shall, Kamjee,” cried Maloosray, laughinp^. 
“The fellow is a braggart, but he is useful.” 

“Ah! master, that was a rare meeting. Was it not 
curious that so many horses wanted shoeing that day? 
Well, so thought the royal horsemen stationed there; 
and they went about twisting uj) their mustaches, and 
sw(dling themselves out as you never saw, my lord. 
Many good fellows there were, '»vho would not have', 
eared for a chance with some of those gallants in the 
open plain. When arc wo to begin, master?” 

“Ay, when?” echoed a number of the men, who 
ceased their occupation for a moment, or raised them- 
selves on their elbows while the answer was given. 

“Not yet, my sons, not yet; we bide our time. 
And now for work,” answered Maloosray. “Go thou, 
Uamjee, to the Paigah of Afzool Khan early, and s(h* 
if that dog Bulwnnt liao is dead. Well was it that I 
ti(Hl chains in my turban folds last night, else he had 
clov(m me to the teeth. I have vowed a silver hors(*, 
to the shrine of Khundoba* at Jejoori, for the de- 
liverance.” 

“And was lie slain, master, at last?” 

“Nay, that is what I want to know,” he replied. 
“But I had a fair blow at him, and I rarely miss. Go, 
and bring news quickly.” 

“Master,” said Ramjee in a tone of entreaty, and 
reverentially timching Maloosray’s feet, “I will go. 
Let there be no risks like this again. Wliat would the 
Maliaraja do without you, and what is there to be 
gained here that is worth such peril?” 

* An incarnation of Siva, and favoaritc divinity with all Mahrattas. 
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“Ah, ycfc}! ’ iiddod another, “wliat if ten thousand 
sticli as we were ex|Kindcd, it would be nothinj^ 
were Tannajc(‘ safe. Only that two of us in the lane 
behind Rama’s, misdirected a party of the Kinp^’s men, 
ye had been beset, before and behind; and if the King 
had got hold (d‘ any of ye, the kites and crows of the 
‘Goruk Imlee' would have liad full bellies by this 
<‘vcning.” ^ 

“Well, it was not of my seeking,” returned Maloos- 
ray; “for Bulwunt'Rao was reported dead — killed in 
battle two years ago: so, at least, we heard. It was 
like fighting a spirit, my sons; and I missed my 
blows.... Hark! who is that without? Notta? What 
news, brother?” he continued, as a slight, active-look- 
ing man entered hastily. “Jlidst thou find Pahar Singh, 
the old robber?” 

“Maharaj!” returned the man, “thci'c was no Pahar 
Singh. We found a burning in the verandah of 
the temple, and I took a lighted brand and looked 
about. All we could discover was a little fresh blood 
on the floor and three gold pierces among tlie ashes. 
But there was blood on the wall too, and we tracked 
it for a few paces, when the torch went out in the 
rain, so we went on and heard a man moaning in a 
nulla,* and some jackals were standing by liim as we 
went up. Dost thou remember Maun Singh who is 
with Pahar Singh always? Well we could hardly see, 
so Limba went back for another brand, and brought it 
under his blanket, and then we saw the man’s face. 
He was terribly wounded, and could not speak sensibly, 
but one or two names escaped him, one of which was 
Pahar Singh, and Limba knew his face.” 

* VTatercourse or rivulet. 
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“Ye did not lot him live, the foul traitor and liar?” 
cried Maloosray, excitedly. “O that it had been ‘tlie 
Lion’ himself! Ye did not let him live?” 

“Master, he will speak no more, nor yet tell lies. 
I have made that sure enough,” said Limba, approacli- 
ing and touching the feet of Maloosray. “I knew 
him after what liappened in the old Gosai’s Mutt at 
I’ooljapoor, and Moro Punt would hqve had me kill 
him then and the other too, only 1 could find no 
ojjportunity. They had sonu^ fifty’ horse with them, 
and were as shy as deer. Now 1 have scuttled that 
account.” 

“Good, my son,” replied Maloosray; “but what 
had happened, Netta? Was ther(‘> no I'urther trace of 
them?” 

“None, Maharaj; we were fairly puzzled. We 
returned, and staid in the temple by the fire, in hopes 
that Pahar Singh might conn* back; but it was no use. 
Then we went and listeiu^d behind the guard-house, 
and heard there was a man wounded in an affray — 
a ‘Gosfii’ — and there was a barber dressing his 
wound.” 

“Then lie did not die? I had hoped he did.” 

“Holy Mother! was this thy work, master, and all 
of us away?” cried several of the men. 

“No; lianoo remained with me,” replied Maloos- 
ray, “and lias got a scratch; but what of the man 
wounded? What think ye of Bulwunt Kao, iny 
cousin, dead long since, as we thought, but come to 
life, Netta?” 

“My curse on him! And he escaped you, Tan- 
iiajee?” 

“1 am going to see if he be dead, brother,” inter- 
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posed llainjee; “tlie masters blows arc not little 
ones.” 

“You see, friends, they — those two Gosais — as 
they appeared, must have met Pahar Singh, who 
directed them. 1 see it all now — the villain’s at- 
tempt to decoy us into that traj) by the tem}>tation of 
news of the Wuzoer. Depend upon it, lie has been 
bouglit over, and is not to be trusted; and he set them 
on our track.” * 

“lie never wa.‘ 5 ” cried botli tlie men; “lie lias only 
one king and one god — that is money,” added Nctta; 
“and he has gone where he could get it.” 

“Yes, friends, tliose men knew us,” continued 
Maloosvay; “and to my mind the place is no longer 
safe; so we had as w(dl be r(‘.ady. If th(‘y have given 
the alarm — and llulwunt would do so if he had any 
sense — w(‘- shall have horsemen s<*ouring the jdains 
to-morrow, and that line lad, Pazil Khan, at the head 
of them. So away, some of you; watch the gates; let 
the horses be kejit saddled all day; and h*.t them have, 
bread as fast as they can eat it. 1 would go at once, 
Nettajce,” he added to that person, taking him asides; 
“but the Wuzeer must be seen and spokim with first. 
He was at Almella yesterday, and will be in the city 
by the afternoon. Without having sjieech of him, 1 
dare not show myself before the master; and the object 
of our journey would be incomplete. I think we may 
trust him.” 

“Alas! 1 fear not,” replied Nettajee; “ye arc loo 
sanguine, you and the Maharaja. Khan Mahomed will 
not league with us; he leans to the Moguls, and calls 
us ‘Kafirs of Hindus,’ and kills cows wherever he can. 
1 know it. Why do ye trust him, when he is faithless 
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to Ills own salt? Suppose he chose to turn round and 
hang up Tannaj(iO Maloosray to the ‘Goruk Imlcc tree,’ 
would not that keep him fair in his master’s eyes, and 
blind them to liis intrigues witli tlie Padisliah? Ah, 
brother, trust him not: one who will deceive the master 
who lias raised him to what he is, will deceive you. A 
slave born, lie will be one to the last; and he is not fit 
to strike in with free men like us! Leave him to the 
Moguls, to whom he wdll be a slave, as he was to 
Beejapoor: we have our own road between both. But 
come now to Banoo: is he fit to travel?” 

“lie will be better after he has slept. We were 
owls, Nettajee, not to see through those flimsy dis- 
guises,” returned Maloosray. 

“Bulwunt Bao is better living than dead, brother; 
and we may yet bring him round,” said Nettajee. 

“I tell thee, O Netta,” interruptcul 'J^annajee, 
fiercely, and grinding his teeth as h(^ spoke, “1 would 
cut him down with my own hand at tlu^ feet of the 
Maharaja, rather than he should have speech of him. 
Ntwer name him to me, else we may differ.” 

“Ah, that blow of his still rings in your head, 
Tannajee,” rejiliinl the other, laughing. “But come; 
if you don’t need sleep, I do. He sleeps,” he continued, 
as tliey entered the cloister wherci the wounded man 
lay; “that is well; and I will do the same, Tannajee;” 
and so saying, he took down a sheet from a cord on 
which it was hanging, and, wu-apping himself in it, lay 
down, and was soon snoring loudly. 

But Maloosray could not sleep, and after a while, got 
up, and ascending the steps to the roof of the terrace, 
looked over the plain suspiciously. All, however, was 
still. To th<* east, lightning was playing about the 
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tops of the clouds in dim flickering flashes. Every- 
Avhcre else the sky was clear, and the stars shone with 
great lustre. A few jackals howled in the distance, 
and their cry was answered successively in many direc- 
tions. Then tlie drums and horns of the several guards 
at the gates and on the outer walls and bastions of the 
city, sounded deep and shrill one by one, and were 
taken up by those in tlie “Ark” or citadel of the palace, 
aud so died away* in the distance. 

llis eye followed ithe line of towers and battlements, 
and narrowly watched every light which might betoken 
a stir among the troops within; but there, was none. 
'I'he huge dome of the mausoleum of IMahmood Adil 
►Shah, not long completed, stood out in a dark heavy 
iiuiss against tlie clear sky; and beyond it the outliiu'.s 
of the Palace of the Seven Stories — tlie great Cava- 
lier — and a confused mass of trees and buildings 
intermingled; nearer, too, the massive walls and arches 
of the tomb of the mother of the late king, then, as 
now, unflnished. 

All was still. High up in tlie palace a light 
twinkled now and then faintly, on which Tanuajee 
speculated dreamily. Was the King awake? the light 
was in his private apartments. What could he be 
doing so late in the night; for the drums and ti’umpets 
had sounded the third watch. O that he would join 
heartily with his master, and defy the Moguls! Would 
no one tell him this was his best policy? Better a 
thousand times to secure the fidelity of a large portion 
of his own subjects by timely concession, than to defy 
and coerce their chieftain. Now, too, though the Moguls 
had been once beaten off, it would not be so again. 
They were resting and gatlim-ing str(jngth, and one by 
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one the independent kingdoms to the north had fallen 
before them. 

How long would this remain? — this, the most ex- 
tensive, most valuable, and most heretical. Better far, 
then, to secure the Mahratta people, than to lose all 
by a double war with them, and with the Moguls. 
“Will no one tell the boy this,” thought Maloosray. 
“We do not wish him evil; but the master must be 
free, and will be free. The people will assemble at 
the Dussera, and the King can ihen have his choice 
between a lakh of Mahrattas and a lakh of Moguls, 
or both combined; and yet this old family should 
not pass away — it should not pass away at our 
hands.” 

But we need not follow his thoughts further: better 
to transport ourselves to that twinkling light high up 
in the Beven-storied Palace, and see who sit beside it, 
and hear what they say. 


CHAPTER V. 

The Palace of the Seven Stories still exists as one 
of the most noble and picturesque ruins of the Fort of 
Beejapoor. Of the Seven Stories, only five are now 
traceable; the two upper have been destroyed, perhaps 
by lightning, or have fallen from decay and disrepair; 
and it is only in the third that the remains of the 
beautiful chamber still existent there convey an idea 
of the effect of the whole structure when it was perfect. 
Even this has been much damaged. The gilding of 
the walls, of the groins of the arches and fretted roof, 
and of its delicate arabesque borders, has all been 
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scraped off, and tlic fresco paintings arc so destroyed 
by exposure, that but little exists to tell the history of 
the beautiful Bhagiruttce, the mistress of the monarch 
who built the palace for her. 

Enough, however, remains to show what the general 
design and execution of the work were; enough to 
prove the exquisite taste which had directed its com- 
pletion, and the skill and boldness of the arcliitect 
who had raised the dizzy tower so high. Then, the 
spacious arches and^ oriel windows were filled by richly 
carved panels and shutters of teak wood, which ad- 
mitted sufficient light and air; now, these are all gone, 
the windows are open, and the rain and sun and wind 
are rapidly causing decay and destruction of what rci- 
mains. The upper stories arc so brokiui that they 
cannot be ascended; but in the one of which we speak, 
the traveller will be tempted to sit a while looking 
over the masses of ruins beneath him: and over the still 
perfect walls of the citadel. Beyond, the undulating 
plain studded with mounds, shews lines of streets, with 
broken arches, minarets, and some still perfect mosques, 
mausoleums, and palaces, which liave withstood th<5 
effects of time and the spoiler, and remain as proofs of 
the splendour which once prevailed. 

At the period of our tale all these were perfect. 
The city spread away to the south and west, covering 
many miles of plain with those streets and houses of 
which the lines of mounds alone remain. They arc in- 
terspersed with villages, which are probably portions 
of the old city, never entirely deserted, and to which 
the descendants of the population of those days have 
clung through all vicissitudes. To the east and north, 
after looking over the greater part of the citadel, the 
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eye followed the plain beyond — the proper esplanade 
of tJie fort — and the undulating rising gi'ound to the 
north-east » from which the Mogul batteries liad so re- 
cently poured a storm of shot upon the defences, yet 
happily with no effect. 

The King’s apartment opened to the west; and, like 
Afisool Khan about tlic same time, he sat courting the 
breeze, which played gently round the rich clustered 
mullions of the oriel window, and refreshed and soothed 
him. The stonn had died away, v and the night was 
clear and fresh ; while, from the garden below, ascended 
the mingled perfume of champas, limes, tuberoses, 
jessamine of various kinds, and other sweet-scented 
llowers, which loaded the air almost to excess. 

A silver lam]), on a tall silver stand, stood in a re- 
cess sheltered from the open casement, and its seven 
Avicks burned brightly, illuminating the chamber, and 
by their strong liglit causing tlie gilded roof, arches, 
and groins, with all their delicate colouring of rose- 
colour, yellow, light-green, and blue enamel, to assume 
a soft harmony of effect — difTerent from the light of 
day, yet perhaps more beautiful. 

Furniture there was none; but in the space enclosed 
by the oriel window, there was spread a rich, soft, 
Persian carpet, which filled its area, on which, in the 
corner near where the young King was sitting, lay a 
thick quilted mattress of green satin brocaded with 
gold, and a large pilloAV of the same material, both 
covered with fine muslin. This had been the King’s 
seat, and it was thickly strewn with papers — some 
Persian, some Mahratta — which, to all appearance, 
had been under examination, and he had evidently 
just left it and placed liimself by the casement Avhich 
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Jin had opened. He was alone, but, by tlie frequent 
/^lances towiirds the doorway, which was covered by 
a Iieavy curtain, some one seemed im2)atiently cx- 
|)(5c*ted. 

The events of the night had aroused unusual energy 
ill the young King; nor, since his accession to the 
tliroiie, had any occurrence, excited him like the disco- 
v(*ry of treason in the man lie had, ])erha])S, most 
ti'usted — his prime minister, Khan ]\Iahomed. It was 
so unprovoked, so uiidesorved. Early in life great 
ability and ajititnde for business liad beem remarked in 
the, Abyssinian slave, Rehan, by the late King; and he 
had risen, as favourites among Asiatic jirinces ofte,n 
<h», rapidly to rank and wealtli, with (^very honour 
^vhich an attached and grateful jirince could bestow 
u])on him. Finally he had reached the rank of ]>riine 
minister or Wuzeer, as we have, already mmitioned, 
and, amidst all the distractions and intrigues of fac- 
tion, had succeeded in preserving his monarcirs attach- 
ment. 

In this position he was maintained by the young 
King on his accession to the, throne, notvvitlistandiiig 
the insinuations of many that the Wuzeer was unfaith- 
ful. The King had not heeded these susjiicions, nor, 
indeed, beyond mere rumour, was there anything which 
could lead to confirmation of them; and as the Wuzeer 
desired it as a iiroof of his fidelity, the Abyssinians 
under his command had been pushed on to the north 
to watch the Mogul armies; for it was better to sub- 
mit to the turbulence of the Dekhan chieftains at the 
capital, who could lie controlled by neutral forces like 
those of Afzool Khan, than to risk the possibhi mis- 
conduct of the others. Again, the Deklnanies couhl 
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not bo trusted witli the frontier; and the King, im- 
pressed witli the fidelity of Khan Mahomed, had loft 
him at his post. 

At tliis period tlie J)ehlianies and Abyssiuiaiis were 
rival factions in the states The latter were more 
amenable to disci jdine thati the former, who w(‘,re 
(lescendaiits of those Mahornedan warriors — Toorks, 
'Fartars, and Affglians — who, at the close of t])e 
tliirte(*nth century, under Alla-(K)-l)(‘en, had invaded 
the south of India, and wrested tlui t(‘rritory in which 
tliey had settled from the Mahrattas of Deogiirh and 
the (^anarese dynasty of Be<‘januggur. d^hey had 
foiimhul, and maintained tlie dynasty of (lulburgah, 
against tlie attacks of powerful Hindu states, and, 
when they se])arated from it, had attached themselves 
to the founders of other dynasties, which rivalled, and, 
ijideed, exceeded in splendour, tin*, parimt one. 

^riiosc who were in Beejapoor had joined Ibrahim 
Adil Shah, Avhen he declan'd and established his in- 
dependences of the Bahinani dynasty of Giilburgah, 
and they had risen to rank and wealth with the state. 
They had been led to victory by that monarch and 
his successors; they had conquered province after pro- 
vince from the infidels of the southern Hindu states, 
and they had at last finally subdued and overturned 
the ancient Hindu monarchy of Beejanuggur, which, 
for several generations, was their bitter enemy and 
rival. Was it wonderful that they at length became 
arrogant, and that to maintain an equipoise against 
them, another element, the Abyssinian, was admitted 
into this state? It is the old story in the history of 
the world of exclusive military power; the old play 
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whicli lias always bei^n played out when the characters 
are brought together. 

There were proud names among these old Dckliaii 
raiiiilies, which still exist, Tartars aud Toorks, who ill 
brooked the control of slaves like Abyssinians. They 
were free, and held themselves equal in rank to their 
own king — proud barons in fact, who seldom accepted 
administrative service, and w(‘re rarely lit for it; iiKui 
‘'who could fight, but could not write,” as they 
boasted; turbulent, arrogant, quarrelsoim', among them- 
selves, split into as many factions as tliey were families 
and tribes. The ‘Tfagtorays,” “Alla-ool-Moolks,” 
llhylmees,” “Kalla Chuttrees,” “Safed Toshs,” and 
a host of others, were faithful to theii* own states, whihi 
tliey were an uncoasiiig source of anxic'ly, and often 
distress, to its administrators. 

So long as tin*- IMogul armies had tbreatinied tin*. 
ca])ital, or thor(j was employment daily in the held to 
meet a common danger, these tribes and their chieis 
bad found occupation against the common miemy, and 
liad fought valiantly and successfully. 44ie be-st cavalry 
<d‘ the Mogul army was no match for these fiery Dekhan 
cavaliers, lleckless of life, well mountinl, each tribe 
and a])peilation vying with each other, wheiH'ver there*. 
\\as a chance in their broad plains, tiny had not 
neglected it, and were ever in advance of the more 
disciplined though slower moving bodies of Abyssinian 
horse and foot, whom they despised as slaves. 

Between the extrtmies of party were those who, 
like Afzool Khan, belonged to neither, who held a 
<*ommon interest and faith in the dynasty they seiwed, 
and whose arms had often been turned against Abys- 
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siniaiiH, and aj^ainst Deklianics, who.ncvcr revolts or 
mutinies of eitlier rendered it necessary . 

Among tliese contending factions, and ever present 
rivalries, the course of the young King had been dif- 
ficult and devious since his accession*, but respect to 
his father’s memory and experience, for he had been 
a wise prince, a successful administrator, and a valiant 
waiTior in the field, had, in the end, induced him to 
continue the predominance of the Abyssinian element 
in council; and to allow the Dekhanies scope for their 
ambition in military commands and active service in 
distant provinces of the kingdom, retaining those only 
at the capital who Avould prove a counterpoise to tin*. 
Abyssinians, in case of need. Influenced by personal 
esteem, and even affection, for the man who had been 
his father’s most trusted counsellor and friend, he had 
r(^tained Khan Mahomed in office, notwithstanding th(‘. 
(ivil reports of his Dekhan officers; and under these 
circumstances the distress, and even dismay of the 
young King at tlie discovery of the treachery, which 
had long existed, was hard to endure. It was his first 
bitter lesson in life, and there were few to fall back 
upon for advice or consolation. 

In his extremity his thoughts had turned to Afzool 
Khan first, perhaps, of all: but again, liis known in- 
timacy with the Wuzeer; the report that the families 
would soon be united by the marriage of Khan Ma- 
homed’s son to the old Khan’s daughter; the notorious 
friendship of the young men; and, above all, a certain 
reticence in Afzool Khan’s expressions whenever the 
Wuzeer’s character or actions were discussed — re- 
curred to the King, and his thoughts turned from 
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Afzool Klian to others in succession, yet finding rest 
nowhere. 

Of all his officers, on whom could he depend? 
♦rdifindar Bc^, who should have been his executive in 
iiny arrest of the Wuzeer, was known to he his de- 
])endent*, and thus speculating on each, he estimated 
bitterly how really weak he was in personal adherents. 

At first all «appeared to he decided in his favour, 
hut gradually requests were made under one pretext 
or other, which disclosed the true objects of Ids cour- 
tiers, and the young King had sufficient discernment 
to estimate their jjrofcssions at their full value. Jt 
was these exjicriences which threw him hack upon 
himself, and upon the Wuzeer, who was, at least as 
he thought, moderate and unselfish. Moderate, cer- 
tainly, to him; yet, at lieart, more grasping and more 
treacherous than any. 

There was no doubt of that now. Again and again 
liad the King taken up the letter we have before read, 
and examined it closely, and had each time laid it 
down with increased conviction that it was genuine. 
There could be no doubt either as to the seal or the 
writing. Khan Mahomed’s own hand was too peculiar 
to be imitated; yet he had doubted — still doubtcul. 
It is hard to admit conviction of guilt when onefs af- 
fections are pleading innocence, but here it was not 
to be resisted; and, as most generally follows such 
conviction, those very affections were fast becoming 
the most unrelenting judges. 

“Let them but confirm this,” said the King, aloud, 
as he looked out, and again turned to the papers, 
selected the letter, looked over it, and hastily put it 
down with a shiver. “Let them but confirm it, and 
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ilien — 0, my fatlier! wert thou here it would be 

the same, and your son will not tlinch from the neces- 
sity, be it what it may.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

As yet the Kind’s thoughts had admitted nothing 
definitely; the blow had been too su'dden, the provo- 
cation too great, for aught but a numbness of percep- 
tion which checked conclusiv(i determination; but this 
was passing away fast, and it was becoming still more 
apparent that, if Klian Mahomed’s plan had succeeded, 
he must, if he survived it, be the dependent of his 
own slave and his father’s. Were the other letters, 
which they had looked over hastily, true also? Men’s 
tongues ]iad before been busy with the Wuzccr’s re- 
putation, and now were so again — the same subject 
and the same man; and it was — “true, true!” 

Unconsciously he liad spoken aloud in his reverie, 
and the word seemed to come as if an echo of his own 
thought. 

“Who spoke?” he cried, looking round — “Who 
spoke?” His very question seemed to make the 
silence more impressive; and, as he strained his eyes 
into the gloom of the chamber, there was no sound 
but the gentle sough of the night wind, laden with 
moisture, among the trees below and the open lattice- 
work of the windows. “The spirits of the dead are 
around me to-night,” he continued to liimself, shud- 
dering. “Listen, 0 father! Listen, sweet mother! 0 
Prophet of (Jod, on whom be peace, assist and hear 
me! O thou fountain and dispenser of justice, make 
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mo true and bold-, make mo, as I should be, thy 
agent among tliy peojde. If I have been a child till 
now, forgive me — tliat is past. . . . He writes to the 
Ihiiperor, that J am a boy! — that I am a boy! lii- 
slialla! No! that is past!” As he spoke, the sound of 
voices below, and of footsteps ascending the narrow 
stair were distinctly audible, and he paused to listen. 
“It is they at last, Meerza has not delayed. 

Enter,” he cried, as the steps appeared to reach the 
landing-place and doorway — “enter, 1 am here.” 

Tlie heavy quilted curtain was pushed aside, and 
three persons advanced — one the Meerza or secretary 
we have before mentioned; the other two we have not 
yet seen; but they had been often employed as con- 
liilential advisers by the King, and he had now sent 
for them. When tliey returned from the temple, the 
King and his secretary had examined the paj)ers they 
Inid obtained, with groat care and anxiety, and they 
proved to be far more voluminous and important than 
even our friend the Lalla had imagined. 

Tlie dates of the letters extended oven- several 
years. Some, of later date, within the year, had 
evidently been sent secretly, for they were rolled up 
into the smallest j^ossible comjiass, in lead, and so 
that they could be init into the mouth, or otherwise 
hidden; the handwriting was disguised, and several 
were written in cyplier; but the most recent were not 
disguised at all, and the seals were perfect. Tlie whole 
formed a scries, and they had hastily put them to- 
gether. Each letter confirmed the other, or seemed to 
do so, and yet, considering the issue at stake, neither 
cared to trust tlieir own judgment; and the papers 

Tula. U, 4 
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m‘C!(lu(l conlirinfitluii , tis well of their Rutheiiiicity as 
ul‘ tlieir l•eferellc(^ to former occurrences ami dates. 

()i the Mahratta documents, howciver, they could 
lorm no o])inion, as neither could read tlie characUu*; 
but the secretary was familiar willi the seal, and even 
tlu*- rud('. sij^'uature, of Sivaji llhdslay, and these letters 
mi^ht throw sonu'. light on the subject of reputed iu- 
trigues with the Emperor, and provQ, a guide to future 
proceedings. 

^i'he two persons who had been summoned so hastily 
to the night council were, in the first jdace, lh‘,er 
Dustageer Khaderi, a holy Syud, or d(‘-scendant of the. 
Prophet, of the purest lineage, and tlu* liead of a re- 
ligious house or establishimuit of Durwaysh, or, as we 
familiarly call them, “I)(*rvishes,” wliich had been 
largely endowed by the State, and for whose*, ancestors, 
buried in the precincts of the shrine, miracles weie* 
now becoming ostensibly claim(*d. As a conse(|uenc(‘, 
the holy influeiicej (»f tlu* “Peer” was decidedly on the 
increase*, and as he had beeai chosen as religious in- 
structor to tlu*. King, he was at that time his “Moorshid,” 
or spiritual guide; and being a shr(*.>vd, well-educated 
person, possessed of deep local ex])erienc(* , and, from 
his position, able to obtain infinTuation of a trust w(>rthy 
nature, he was frequently consulted. 1\) give him due 
credit, the Peer had prov(*d, on more than one oc- 
casion, to have rendered valuable service. Him, tlu*re- 
forc, had the King named as the person b(‘st fitted to 
be intrusted with the secret they had obtained. 

The other was an old Bramhun, who entered lean- 
ing upon a long stick with a gold head, yet not so as 
to evince weakness, and w^as as remarkable in his 
degree as the person whom he accompanied. Neelkunt 
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Jiai Paiisiiy, iii tli{' outst't of Iiis Hfi*- a liuDiLlo karkuoii, 
or clerk, in the reveinu^ (lepjirtinent of the State, liad 
served, in succession, three generations of* its kin^;s, 
and, at upwards of* eijrlity years old, was still clear- 
lieaded, astute, and faithful. Jle had risen to tlui 
rank of “]*eshcar,” or finance niinistor, by his valuable, 
services in that department; and llioufi^h an “infidel,” 
as he was t(‘rnn^d by the Veer, was beloved and re- 
'ipecied, and consulted on occasions of more than ordi- 
nary solemnity or embarrassment, more, j>articularly in 
le^ard to the affairs of his own pco])l(‘, the Hindus of 
I lie kingdom. 

Wliile tlie secretary advanced to the Kiiifj^, the 
others stood at the further end of the a]>artment. 
NTeither knew wdiy they liad been summoned, and the 
hour of th{‘, ni^ht, th(‘, to them, slranp', fact of }>ein‘^ 
io|i’etluT In tln‘ most judvaie a])artm(‘ni of* tlie palace, 
find in the Kin^*'s jiresence, caused tlimn to look at 
each other won<lerin«ly, 

Tlu'se were not persons wdio could (‘,ver unite in 
j»vivat(‘ friendshij); for tin* Jhs'r, a bij;’oted follower of 
Mahomed, and a holy saint to boot, wtis one of those 
who, as Avarriors of the faith, would have led armies 
a,i::aiTist the infidels, and utterly exterminated them, 
'riiat kin«- of (lulburf^ah, Ferozi' Shah, was in his eyes 
a true Moslem, and now surely enjoy inf^’ Paradise,, 
wlio, in pursuance of his vow, had slain a hundred 
tliousand of tlie, infidels of B(iejanii^<^ur, and made 
[)yramids of their heads at the ^i^ate of his city. If the 
kinp^s of Beejapoor had been such it would have been 
w(dl; but alas! in his eyes they were degenerate. Here 
Avas a jiroof; tlie infidel minister sent for to confer with 
him! the Syud! “Astaghfur-Ulla!” (God forbid it!) 

4 -.^ 
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^ur^led in liis throat, and he edged away and gathered 
up his garments with a gesture decidedly contemptu- 
ous. 

This did not escapes tlie old llramhun’s notices, but 
it was no time to resent it, for they were called for- 
w«ard. A word from the secretary had decided tlu‘- 
King to have the Mahratta letters lirst examined. 
Aroused from liis sleep, and in the pre^semee of a Bram- 
hun, the Syud was not likc^ly to discuss any matter 
temperately with one; nor, indexed, in a subject in which 
Mahomedan honour was involved, was it politic, per- 
haps, to reveal particulars to a Hindu; but the fact or 
otherwise of 8ivaji Blnislay’s attachment or trc^achery 
so affected the Wuzeer’s jiosition, that it could not b(i 
concealed from one who, whatever his faults of reli- 
gious aiTogance rniglit be, was at least a firm friend of 
the young King and of his government. 

“Salaam-o-alykoom! Kho()sli amudeed! (you are 
\v(‘.lcome),” said the King, using the Persian salutation 
to the Syud, and rising ;is he. advanced. 

“Salaam-o-alyk!” i-eturned the holy man, advancing, 
as w.'is his wont, in a peculiar but characteristic manner; 
that is, he bent his h(‘ad forw^ard, so as to assume a 
stoop which might be suppt)sed r(*,verential, but which 
was, in fact, patronising in the extreme; stretching 
forth his arms in an attitude of lauicdiction, and, having 
set his feet nearly at right angles, he shuffled with 
short steps towards the cdg(i of tlui carpet on which 
was the King’s seat. “My lord’s health is sound, and 
ins brain is cleai’V” 

“I am well,” returned the King; “be seated.” 

The Peer looked for a place as near the King as 
possible, and, with another wave of his hands ^ settled 
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himself upon his liecls willi two motions - “ first, to 
drop on liis knees, and second, to subside upon his 
heels, very much after tlie fashion of a camel wlien it 
is to be loade,d. 'riiis done, Ik*, joined his liands to- 
gether, and smiling blandly, again ventured to ask 
whether “My lord and princ(* wore well.” 

“]ly your favour and the mercy of God,” replied 
the King, “i am well.’' 

“Ul-humd-uf-illa! (Praise; be 1o God!) Shookr! 
shookr! (thanks, thaliks!)” (‘jaculatc'd the Peer devoutly, 
as he scittled himself more; comfortably; then, taking 
his rosary from his waist, began to tedl his beads with 
great rapidity, as the old llramhun, following to the 
(ulge (»f th(i car])et, and making a humble and reveren- 
iial salutation, stood awaiting tin* Kings pleasure. 

“lie scfited, Neelkunt llai,” said the King kindly; 
and as the old man stoop<*d to the ground, supjjorting 
himself by his stick, the secretary com))assionately put 
his hand under his arm, and h;t liim down gently. 
TIk; scowl from the lV.er at this unwont(‘d act of 
courtesy was lost upon the secrcitary, but not upon the, 
old man himself; nor was his look of thanks to th(*. 
p(*rson who had assisted him uimmiarked hy tin; Syud. 
“I will watch them,” he said, inwardly: “these two 
seem to understand each other.” 
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CJlAPTEll VIJ. 

Till] Kiii^V sj)ok(‘, first, Lrc-akinf^ a sileiico wliicli, 
tliou^Ii only lasting for a fV.w moments, seenKul iiiter- 
Tfiinahly oppr(‘Ssive. 

“J liave e.alled you, Noe.lkunt Rai,” lie said, “to 
(‘Aamino and read to me srmie jiapers Vhich have conn* 
into my possession. ^FIktc* is no Mine about me from 
whom T can exp(‘.ct more true fidelity tlian from you 
in a delicate matter. (»ive him tlie jiapers, Meerza; 
they are before you.” 

“May my lord’s favour and condescension increases,” 
returned th(‘ old man, bowing; humbly. “ I have never 
yet deceived the State, ami am too old to Ix^p^in; and 
as tlie gTandson is now, so were th(‘- father and ^rand- 
iatlu'r always towards m(‘; true conlidenee is randy 
disappointed.” 

ddie Kiiif^ si;>lied. “Alas,” he said, “would it were 
s()! R(*,ad and jud^c for yourself.” 

Ne(dkunt Rai took tin', j>apers, cast his (*ye over a 
few lines, ])ut them <lown, fumbled in his pockets for 
his sp(‘ctacles, which finally were found in a fold of 
his turban, put them on, and lotiked first at the end 
of the jui2)er. 

“The letters are from Sivaji Blnislay, my lord. 
Doubtless some rcuiewal of his former excesses, and his 
usual apolopes for them. Shall I read them?” 

“If that were all, Neelkunt Rai, we could forgive 
them,” replied the King; “but read; we may perhaps 
be, in ernir about them, though tndy our vassal grows 
in power, and he(‘ds not w^arnings or a<lvic('.” 
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“It is only a few months since lie took the four 
furls, ” interpt>sed the Moerza, “and the letters given 
to Afzool KJian mention tliat he is r(‘pairing and put- 
ting grain into them, and tliat rert;ihgurh, where h(‘ 
lives, is now impregnable, and that — ” 

“Let him ri^ad, Meerza Saliib,” said the TVer iro- 
nically: “one so high in the favour of the King should 
not be interrupted;” and he stroked his beard g(‘iitly 
with one hand, while the beads of his rosary passed 
rajiidly through tbe lingers of the othi'r, and his li])S 
repeated the jiarticuhar invocation of the divinity which 
suited every bead. “Let him read; my lord is already 
listening.” 

Ncelkunt Jbii proc(‘(*ded. lie liad be,en decinved 
hy the address, which was that usually wiitten to his 
own sovereign, and hml read the l(‘tti‘r through un- 
suspiciously; but as its pui’jiort Injcanu' (‘vident, it was 
clem*, by Ids change of countenances, that this was no 
ordinary communication, and after a while lie sto])]K*,d 
suddenly! 

“It is not fit for my lord to hear,’’ In*, said e.x- 
eile.dly. “This is treason!” 

“He not afraid, Neelkunt Jiai, we would know tin 
A^orst,” replied the King. 

“Yes, my lord should know who are true and who 
are. false,” added the Peer, j>onij»ously. “It is true 
wisdom!” 

“As you will,” returned the old man, bowing to 
the King, and not noticing th<‘ Piht; “your siTvant 
is not r(‘.sponsible for what is written, and yon must be 
patient with it;” and In^ read and translated as lie 
went on. 

There could be im doubt that the treas(ui was iin 
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masked and unconcealed. The wronj^s of his fallier, 
wrote Sivaji, who for four years had been imju’isoncd 
in the dunj^eon of the citadel of Beejapoor, near th(‘, 
^i^ate, calk'd for revenge; the wrongs of the people, 
siifk'ring under endless local oppression and exactioiz, 
called for redress, which it was hopeless to expect at 
the hands of a boy, priest-ridden and under the domi- 
nation of bigoted and ignorant ministers. The conclu 
sion was characteristic of the writci-. All he desired 
was confirmation of Ids ancestral dglits, and permission 
to serve, with his forces, in the imperial interest. 

Letter after letter was read, all much to the same 
pur])Ose; those of the latter dates being more particular, 
jjerhaps, than tlie former. 

“Enough,” cried the King at last, “we are weary of 
these details. Wliat dost thou think, Neelkunt Itai?” 

“My lord,” said the old man, joining his hands, 
“mine are not the words of flattery; nor is my advice 
given without reason. I cannot control men’s tongues, 
nor can I hinder the actions of such as Sivaji Bhdslay; 
nor yet am J a soldier, to estimate whether his nu'ans 
are proportionate to the end he proj)oses to attain. If 
I may speak, 1 will do so truly, and as one who is 
near death now; but my lord must not be offended, 
else I am silent.” 

“Be careful, and do not transgress tlui bounds of 
propriety and respect,” said the priest. 

“Let him speak as he will, Syud,” cried the King, 
hastily; “do not interrupt him. Fear not, Neelkunt 
Kai.” 

“I fear no one, because I have no reason to do 
so,” returned the old man simply, and looking steadily 
at the priest. “AVhat I have to say is this: *the dis- 
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aiTectioii of Sivaji B]i(>slay may spvoad, but it has not 
yet become dangerous. Tliat it will bo so, if not 
checked, there is no doubt, for the whole Mahratta 
people are with him-, and there are many signs among 
them that he will be gi-eat — ” 

“That he will be great?” echoed the King. 

“My lord,” interrupted the Syud, “I know all about 
that. Some of my disciples who live at a distance*, 
liave come to mb from time to time lately, and told 
me of the damnablo doings of the inlidels*, and how 
this Sivaji is supposed to have revelations from theii* 
gods-, but they are but stones — they are but stones, 
and gold and silver.^ Now, what saith the blessed 
Prophet, on whom be peace, about such infideds?” . . . 

“Sparc us, good Syud,” returned the King, inter- 
rupting him gently, “we know the ])assages-, but God 
hath seen fit to give our house subjects of this faith, 
and they are all our children — they as wedl as 
the true believers. We can see no difference.” 

“Astagh-fur-oolla! No difference!” cried the Syud. 
'Ts it not written in the holy book, how tli(‘y shall be 
burned in the fires of hell, and thou sayest there is no 
difference! Some one hath surely bewitched tlu^e wdth 
sorcery, my son, and I will say exorcisms for thee — 
and — ” 

“Enough,” returned the King, coldly; “we have 
not time to waste in discussion on such matters now. 
Proceed, Neclkunt Kai.” 

“The Syud is a holy man,” said the old minister, 
“and he and his house are venerated, and lui should 
be merciful and considerate to all; but as he, too, 
hath heard the rumours in regard to Sivaji, my lord 
Avill believe them. And it would be wcdl not to dis- 
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regard tliom entirely. A peojdc’n entliusiasm is not to 
be trifled with.” 

“'riicre is but one cure for it, if they are infidels, 
and that is the sword,” murmured the Syud. “What 
saith 

“Wo cannot suffer these interruptions,” interposed 
tlie King, haughtily. 

“Ih^ace, Meer Saliib,” whispered the Mcerza, laying 
his hand on the other’s arm, as he Afas about to rise. 
“Peace, and be still. In what will come afterwards 
we have nciod of theci — much need; be still.” 

“My prince,” said Neelkunt Ivai, endeavouring to 
rise, “I have done what Avas neeiled, and beg leave 
to depart in peace*. My King knows the worst. Wliat 
his s(‘rvant Avould advise*. Avill not noAV be listened to, 
were he evem to sjieak.” 

“Say on,” cried the King, interru 2 >ling him; “thou 
liast a right to sjieak. Say on; we will not prevent 
thee.” 

“But he will,” r(‘tunied the Karkoon, jjointing to 
the Syud. 

“If he sjieaks no irreverence against tln^ people ol' 
the true, faith, he may talk till morning,” said the 
Syud, Avith a wave of the hand. “1 shall be dumb 
and d('af.” 

“I have little to rejiresent, my lord,” replied the 
old man. “It is hard to say Avhether rebellion such 
as this, should be crushed or forgiven. If 1 should 
advise tin*, former, can it be done? If the latter, I 
may be suspect(*d of partiality. Ah my prince, if you 
gird up your loins to tight Sivaji, it Avill but be trying 
to gras 2 > the AAund; and your best troo])s will be taken 
into his mountjiins, leaving tlieir places empty for tin* 
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iVIoo-iils to occu}»y, and that wen* a dan^'^erous risk, 
K<>! send your royal ‘Cowle’* to tlie Blidslay — iii- 
vit(*, liiin liCTe — - ennoble him — treat him as your 
ancestors treated the Beyder cliief of Suggiir, and yon 
M ill secure him. If a tim(* of trial should ever come, 
which may the (iods avert, the old Jh’amhun’s words 
and cautions for the ad()j)tion of a merciful j)olicy will 
not be forgotten. May 1 dej)arty” 

“Yes, you hake permission to d(*part, Neelkunt 
Kai,” said the King, interrupting the Hyud, who was 
ahtmt to S]K',ak angrily. “It is even as wo. sus])ected 
in uegard to those letters, and the Blnislay’s treachery 
to the Htate. We would ask one, thing more*,: ' ~ what 
lorce hath Sivaji in reality?” 

“My priucf^,” returned the nramhun, rising and 
h'aning on his staff, “w'hat shall 1 say? Have* you 
no reports? Were not letters given to Afzool Khan 
to nml? Ask him; he knows that country better lhan 
1 do — far bett(T. Ask the Syud wdiat his disciples 
t(‘ll him.” 

“No, no; I will have your opinion,” interrupted 
t lie King. “Sp(‘ak! w^liatdoyour peo]>l(‘, the Bramhuns, 
say about it?” 

“May ] be forgiven, my lord, if it prove untrue. 
V(*t 1 will speak as 1 hear,” replied tin*, old man. “My 
]nince knows that I am not of this country, nor of tliis 
]>eople; I have*, no interest in them (except as Hindus; 
Init you may be assured then^ is not a Mahratta breath- 
ing who wdll not follow Hivaji, and the divine call 
h(* is believed to have received. No man wdio can 
wifdd a sword or carry a gun, or who has a horse to 
I’ide, that will not go to the )»laces of meeting wdien - 

‘ IMotcolifii nn«l 
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‘tlio fire is on tlic hills.’ How many there may lx*, 
tlie Gods only know! Lakhs! lakhs! who can count 
them? lioware of them, my prince, and secure their 
chief ere it be too late.” 

“What has passed luwc is secret, Neelkuiit Rai,’’ 
said the Kiupj. “Thou mayst ^o; we will send for thee 
a.<:;ain in this matter ere it be conclud(‘d,” and with a 
d(‘ep rev(‘rence to th(‘. Kiuf^, and Srilutations to thi' 
olh(?rs, the old man retreated a few paces baclvAvards, 
then turned, and passed out of 'the chamber. 

“Rlessed be God and the IVophet!” exclaimed th<‘ 
Syud when he was ^one. “'J'he air was dcdiled b^ 
his breath! lll-humd-ul-illa! a Kafir and a traitor, 
may he 

“Peace, M(‘er Sahib,* we have dismissed him, and 
that is enough,'’ said the Kinp^. “Our father, on whose 
memory be peace, trusted him, and ho did his father, 
— so also do Ave.” 

“As my ])rince ]»l(‘ases,” retunuMl the holy man, 
A\ith a humble j^esture, and clu'ckinf; the volley of 
curs(*s he had prepared to hnrl aftm* the old nramhun. 
“In this matter it s(*emed to me that his counsel was 
coAA\ardl3' and danj^eious. Hoav say you, Meerza? 
Was Feroz(*, Shah afraid of infiilels Avlum he and his 
tru(‘ belicA'crs sIcav them by lakhs, and the pyramids 
of heads stood by the •j^ates of Gulburf»'ah? And is 
our })rince less than he Avas, or are these Mahratta 
Kalirs more poAverful than those of Bet'janu^j^er? Speak, 
man!” 

“My ojiinion would bo little worth,'’ said the secre- 
tary, “evtm did my lord desire it, and there are others 
more capable of jud«:^inp^ of tlu^ poAver of this Mahratta 

^ SjiKls arc usuall) aiUlros'JcA as “Mccr Sahib ” 
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jobber than I am. What you have to advise our master 
upon is another matter, 8yud.” 

“Exjdain it lo liim, Meerza,” said the Kin", sadly: 
'‘I am siek of ireaeliery, which seems to be closiii" 
iH)imd me like a net on all sides.” 

“God and the. Prophet forbid!” exclaimed both in 
a breath. “Treachery known, is .soon disposed of. 
'I'bat Avhich sits erouchiu" in hidden ])laces is alone to 
b<‘ dreaded,” continued the 8yud. “En*. 1 hear the 
(h‘tail, I have my feaili.” 

“Nay, read thyself and judge,” said tbe King. 
“<iive him the letters, Me.erza.” 

“I have compared the scials,” said the s(‘,cretary, 
“with those letters recently received by tlaj King, 
and the Avriting also. .Judge for yourself Ixdbre you 
read.” 

The 8yud obeyed. He- (ixamimxl and conijjanxl 
tin* seals, tbe su])erscri]>tion, and tbe ]ni])er of all, Avith 
nnich care and ca ident interest, as expri‘ssed in various 
(jaculaiions of Avonder, and appeals to the. divinity 
under various apiJcllations suited to the circumstance.s, 
Avliich may be sjjared. “No doubt, no doubt,” In*, 
said, after the scrutiny had been concluded, “no doubt 
ol these, nor of tln^ .superscription, ddiey only con- 
fine Avdjat hath long been in men’s nioulbs, y(‘-t Avas 
luuleU'cte.d.” 

“Head,” said tlui King^. 


“Satisfy yourse.lf.” 
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CHAPTER Vlll. 

“Ir is liiiishod, ray lord,” said tlie Syud, lookiii;^' 
uj), after an oxaraination of the papers which had 
aj»]iearcd interniinabhi, and as lie spoke, the cry of tlie. 
Miii'zziii of the Royal Mosque aros^^ in the invitation 
to inornin*]^ prayer, sonorous and raiisical, “Alla lio 
Akluir! Alla lio Akbnr!”'^ “It is tinished,” he con- 
tinued, “and it is the will of Alla that raornin«’ 
prayer should come with the last words. Com(‘, iny 
lord, let us do this service, and ask a blessing on our 
d(dib('ratioii. Ooiiie to the terrace in the fresh jnorn 
injj^ air.” 

We iKied not follow them. As they returned and 
seated theinselvi'.s ap^ain by the oriel Avindow, the first 
blush of dawn was stealing ov(‘r tlu* sky, palin;;’ the 
stars, and tlie ^(*ntle breeze of raorniu^ rusthid softly 
anion^ tlu* leaves of the gardens below. The cerii" 
niony lie had jierforined, the ablution, and the air ol‘ 
the terrace outside to Avhich they had adjourned, had 
refreshed the Iving after this weary night. 

“Speak, Syud,” he said, as they resumed their seats 
“What is it to be?” 

“I need not, ray lord,” replied the Syud. “What 
Alla hath put into thy heart 1 noAV see in thine eyes, 
and so be it! Ainee.ii!** aiueeii! aineen! It is his 
destiny. He is not lit to live; let him die, perjured 
and faithless as he is. My lord, he had sworn on the 
holy book to me to be true, lie had touched ray feel 

* “Cloil 18 victorious,” — the beginning of tbo Azan or call to prayers. 

•* Amen. 
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.111(1 riiy iK^L-k Hs wiluoss to liis oath. Y(*l set*, siiu*(' 
(li(‘ii, nay, whhiii a f(jw weeks, this lett(*r ~ worst of 
all — was written. But 0 , iny jirinee! th(u*c iiiiist 
i»e no mistake. Even at the last, let not the blood of 
a guiltless man be on our lieads.” 

The Syud’s resolution had wavered for a moment, 
but was rallied by the seer(‘,tary as the Kin^ sliook 
Ids head, but did, not reply. 

“Me(n’ Saliib,” he said, ‘Sve have had the saimi 
doubts, iny lord aiitT I. (Considering how we obtained 
llie letters, can there be uncertainty?” 

“God forbid!” replied the Syud — “God forbid! 
it is (irmugh. I see in this nmdation the band of the 
All- wise, and we, his cr(‘,atures, sliould not resist His 
d(‘stinies and llis justice*. We cannot do so even il‘ 
w{\ wished,” and lie bowed his head revenmtly over 
his beads. “Hark! what is tliatV” 

“Ulla dihiya to h'ouga! Ulla dilnya to leonga! 
i If God give T Avill take! If God giv(‘. I will take)”^ 
vNas suddenly shouted in an oul(‘r court of the palaci*. 
by a pow( 5 rful voice, and int(‘rriipt(*d tin* priest for a 
moment. 

“Listen!” he continued, grasjnng the INIeerza’s arm. 
“What is that cry, so strange, and so (‘.irly?” 

“It is but one of tin* city b(*ggars,” said the King, 
looking across to his secretary with a peculiar glance 
of intelligence, “avIio pejhaps has not sh*j)t off his 
night’s jiotions. One of thine own disciples perhaps, 
lluzrut.” ** 

“I Avill go and listen,” said the secretary, rising*, 


The cry or chant of a sect of Mahomedan beggars Fakcers. 
Liteially, prince — a title of re.^peet. 
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iiiid lie proceoiled to the terrace where the morning 
jirajer had been jierformed. 

“Ulla dilay«a to leonga!” arose in clear deep tones, 
now unchecked by tlie heavy quilted curtain of tin* 
royal cliamber. It was a conimon form of cry of 
fakeers or other beggars; but there was something in 
lli(i rough tone of the voice which seemed to strike 
familiarly upon the Meerza’s ear. 

“Ulla dilaya to leonga!” 

The last cry was followed by 'a remonstrance from 
tlie soldiers below, who, belonging to the guard of 
the private apartments, had evidently stopped the in- 
truder. 

“Gently, O Syn,”* cried one; “what dost thou 
h(ire so early? j)o not bawl so loud, friend, else 
they will be awakened up yonder, and thou wilt be 
wJiipped and put in the stocks. Gome and sit here, 
and rest thyself if thou wilt.” 

“Ulla dilaya to leonga!” was the only reply. 

“Nay, but thou canst not enter here, Syn. This 
is the private court of the Iltu’cein, and thou must be 
silent,” continued the soldier 

“Ulla dilaya to leonga!” 

“The fellow is mad or drunk. Here, Jemadar,” 
cried another voice; “what is to be done with this 
Fakeer?” 

“Who can this be?” thought the Meerza. “This 
is no common cry. I must see the worthy Syud out, 
and get speech of the crier.” 

“Ulla dilaya — ” 

Tlie Fakeer’s cry was broken oflP abruptly, and 
thert‘ was a noise as if of a scuffle below. Could it 

* A nspoctful title for any Malionioilau fakccr. 
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l)e any one in tlie Wuzeer’s interest, seeking for in- 
formation, or perhaps with deadly intent, “llo there!” 
cried the secretary; ‘‘what noise is that so early, dis- 
turbing the King?” 

“Some drunken Kakeer, my lord,” returned one of 
tlie guards, looking up, “who has intruded, God knows 
liuw.” 

“Keep him, and 1 will come down presently,” an- 
swered the Meerza, not waiting for the reply, but re- 
entering the chamber.^’ 

“SomeFakeer, my lord,” he continued to the King, 
)jut answering his look of intelligence, “whom 1 have 
ordered to be confined till the Darogah* of tlie palace 
can deal with him for his insolence.” 

“If he be one of my men come after me,” said the 
Hyud, “he shall be punished. And now, my lord, 
have I permission to dejiart? Delay not in this 
matter; and may God give you a safe deliverance 
from a traitor!” 

“You may go, Meer Sahib,” said the King; “and 
>vc thank you for this visit; but shall need you at 
noon.” 

“Your servant will be present without fail,” re- 
turned the Syud, humbly. “Would that his power 
were equal to his devotion in the King’s service!” 

“Return directly,” said the King, in a whisper to 
his secretary, as the holy man waddled slowl;y to the 
door. “I know who it is; bring him hither at once. 
Hast thou forgotten the Jogi of the temple?” 

“Hither? that fearful man!” 

“Yes, and at once — any excuse — say he does 
exorcism — anything.” 

Supprlntcndeot. 
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The secretary hesitated. 

“At once,” continued the Kin^, positively, “and 
without fail. 1 feared him not then, when 1 was in 
his power and helpless, neither do I now. Go, take 
this with thee,” and he slipped his signet ring into the 
Meerza’s hand. 

“1 will have him searched at any rate,” thouglit 
tlie Meerza, as ho descended the narrow stair. “Take 
care, Mcer Sahib, the light is uncertain. Ah, here we 
are. Wlio is that, Abdulla, thatVas crying out?” he 
said to a eunuch, who, with others, kept guard at the 
foot of the stairs. 

“I know not, my lord. ITe is some drunken 
Fakeer, no doubt; and they have tied him up, I 
hear.” 

“He may be wanted above,” wliispered the Meerza. 
“Let him follow me, and without notice or hindrance. 
Some exorcism is needed — you understand - 
within ” 

The man stan’d, and only bowed assent over his 
crossed arms. “Who dared question royal secrets?” 

“Coming, Meer Sahib; 1 only look(*d for my shoes,” 
cried the Meerza to his companion, who had advanced 
a few paces. 

Hearing the secretary’s voice , several persons 
emerged from the guard -room, holding the Fakeer 
tightly. His face was distinctly seen in the morning 
light, and there could be no mistake. 

“He is not one of my children,” said the Syud, 
blandly, looking at the man, and seating himself in 
his palankeen, which had been brought up; “some 
drunken brawler, no doubt, who deserves a whipping. 
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Solid liiiri to llio Kdtwal, my sons. I am departing, 
Meerza Sahib.” 

“Khoda Itafiz! (God be with you?)” returned the 
secretary. “At noon, you remember!” 

“Of course, Meerza Sahib, tlie royal commands are- 
on my head and eyes. (Jo on, my sons,” and the 
bearers sliuffled along at their usual pace. 

“Shookr Oolla! (thank God!)” ejaculated thc 
secretary, who had doubts of the. jiriest, as he had of 
most others. “Who art thou, fellow?” he added to the 
prisoner. 

“Bid them loose me,” said Bahar Singh, for it was 
he, “and I will tell thee. Hast thou forgotten so 
quiefcly?” 

“My lord,” said one of the soldiers, “let us turn 
liim out into tlic town.” 

“How he got in here,” added another, “no oms 
knows*, yet he is not drunk, and he has done no harm 
beyond bawling and struggling. He lias the strength 
of a fiend.” 

“Loose him, my friends; lie is an exorcist, and 
there has been some trouble within,” replied the se- 
cretary. “I must take liim into the jncseiice. He has 
no arms? Beliold the royal seal.” 

“I have the amulet which shall n^store health to 
the sick,” growled the jiretended Fakeer; “it is sorely 
need('-d, and time presses. The jilanetary conjunction 
is passing.” 

“Come, Syn; I vdll lead thee in,” said the secre- 
tary, taking his hand. 

“He has no weapons — we searched him well; but 
he will answer no questions,” said several men, speak- 
ing together. 


5 * 
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“All, my friends,” replied tlic secretary, g^ravely, 
“tliosci who cast out evil spirits are not to be ques- 
tioned. Come, 8yn, follow me.” 

The mc‘.ii shruggi^d their shoulders incredulously. 
What could it mean? To all except the Meerza the 
entry of siicJi a character to tin*, private apartments at 
any hour would have been impossible — but now, and 
under the King’s seal? Ifow had he entered the citadel? 
'I^he guard at the gate had not seen him pass* and this 
mystery, with the fact of his having been expected, 
furnished jdentiful cause? of speculation to those who 
had seized him. 


CHAPTER IX. 

“WiLvr is it?” asked the Meerza anxiously, as they 
passed into tin? inner court. “Why has thou come, 
Pahar Singh, thus early?” 

“Is he above — Ali Adil Shah?” asked the robber; 
“what I have to say is for him alone. And thou hast 
njcognised me, O Meerza?” 

“He is,” replied the Meerza; “follow me, and be 
silent. I will tell him. Yes, I knew thee, and he 
trusts thee.” 

The eunuclis of the lower guard bowed their heads 
on their folded arms as tin; two men passed and 
ascended the stair tog(;ther. When they reached the 
tt'.rrace, the Meerza stepped on and drew aside the 
curtain. 

“He is come, my lord,” he said in a low tone — 
“he — the robber.” 

“1 thought so,” replied the King; “bring him in.” 
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As Paliar Singh entered^ tlic liglit of the lamp 
slione full on him, and revealed a haggard anxious 
lace; his larger (^yes were gh‘ainiiig wildly from among 
the heavy masses of his matted hair, now hanging 
about his shoulders; but the disguise as a Mahomedaii 
mendicant was as complete as that of the Hindu Jogi 
had bcciii. He made no lowly rev(u*ence, but advanced 
boldly — defiantly, as it were — to the edge of the 
car])ct, and tlie Kin^ involuntarily grasped the hilt of 
the sliort sword lying beside, him. 

“^riie King miglit kill me,” said tin*, man, (►bsorv- 
ing the action; “a Avord, and the lu^ad of Pahar Singh 
is struck from his body by those (uiiiuchs yonder. 
'Fhere is no escape lienee — is it not so? Y(‘.t 1 have 
trustexl thee, O King, and do not fear thee., even as 
thou didst not fear me. 1 am here, true to thy salt; 
and what 1 have to tell tliee, is as true as 1 am.” 

“Fear not,” said the King, “and sjieak freely; 
thou art safe here.” 

“Does he know all?” asked the robbrn-, jiointing to 
the Meerza, 

“All, friend. Was he not Avith me, and are not 
these the. letters?” returned tlie King. “Else •” 

“I believe thee, Adil Khan,” said Fahar Singh. 
“Now, listen: time is short, and much has to be done, 
ere thou art safe.” 

The King started. “Safe?” he cried. 

“Ay, safe, my lord. Khan Mahomed Avas at 
Almella yesterday, and is on his way hither noAv. He 
Avill be here about the third watcli of the day, or 
sooner. What brings him, think you?” said Pahar 
Siiigh, rapidly. 
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“I sent him a letter of assurance, and lie believes 
it,” said tlie King. 

“Believes it, King? He?” exclaimed the man 
derisively. “lie? Thou art but a simple boy to think 
so. No, he has understood it riglitly, and in reply has 
brought some hundreds of my men with him. What 
for? — it is in thine eyes to ask — what for? I will 
tell thee. Ah! tliy heart tells thee now: there is no 
need for me to speak.” ' 

“Then his designs are evil, friend,” said the King, 
witli a slight shudder. 

“King! without that letter he was not to be trusted. 
After he received it, he kiunv his fate,” returned }*ahar 
Singh. “We - J — have an evil reputation, they 
say, and he b(dieve(l 1 would do anything for money. 
He sent an express messenger for me from Nuldroog. 
I had come here with those*, hdters, but my son went. 
Money was offered to him-, rank - - an estate — what- 
ever he pleased. Money? yea, much money. A lakh 
of rupees — more. Why? thou already knowest. Yes 

— to kill thee, O Adil Khan, thou wert not to live 
over to-day. !My son pleaded fatigue and my absence 

— time also to collect the men. That is why Khan 
Mahomed did not arrive yesterday. That is why he is 
at Almella now. My son is shrewd and wise — he 
secured all he could of the Wuzeer’s money; and then 

— ah, blessed boy! — he rode on to meet me last 
night. Ha, ha! they thought he had gone to Itga to 
liurry on the men ; but he is a good youth — he knew 
what to do. A gallant horse is that which that Lalla 
left with us; thy life was on its feet, (J Prince! and 
my boy was in sore temptation. So he reached me 
last night, just as I had gained my hiding-place,^ of 
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which he knew. Ah, 1 was sick at heart, for my 
brother was dead ” 

“Dead!” cried the secretary; “Uod forbid! he was 
with thee, and well.” 

“Ay, dead, Meerza,” continued Pahar Singh. “Yes, 
murdered — perish the cowardly hand that struck the 
blow in the dark. We wore, attacked by robbers, who 
had watched us, and lie was struck down in the hglit, 
I went for assistance to carry him, and when I returned 
he was dead, and a inife-wound in his heart. Enough, 
master,” continued Pahar Singh, dashing his liand 
roughly across his eyes, “lie died in thy service. 
Enough for him.” 

“And then?” asked the King. 

“My son had consented to do the work; and that 
slave, the Wuzeer, believed him. boy told me In^ 
pretended to hate the King, and that there was a death 
feud between our house and tliine, Atlil Khan - was 
it not good? Oh, he is a clever youth that. It was he, 
who got those letters, too; and now lie has received 
money from the slave. Enough! Speak, O King. Is 
the slave to be dedivenul into tliy hand alive, or wilt 
thou give liirn to me, — to me, Pahar Singh? Dost 
thou doubt me? J ask no money — no reward from 
thee. Thy house — thy very life — is in peril: 
Pahar Singh can save both, aiul ask nothing but to be 
held true to his master’s salt. Nay, do not interrupt 
me,” he continued, waving his hand, while he wiped 
away the foam which, in his excitemcmt, had gathered 
on his lips. “Think, Adil Khan, was thy royal house 
ever so threatened before? Uatli not the Wuzeer 
prepared the enemy to make his last swoop upon the(j, 
even as a falcon on a hare; and we.rt thou dead, with 
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no son for to rally men around liim, and Khan Ma- 
liomed holding th(*> power, — could tliy kingdom be 
preserved? Are the Moguls idle? Is Sivaji Bhbslay in- 
different? Above all, could thy royal armies have saved 
thee had I been a traitor?’^ 

“Come hitlier,” cried Adil Shah, from whose eyes 
the tears were welling fast as he thought upon his 
defenceless state, the deep treachery which had been 
meditated, and the rough earnest devotion of this 
strange man. “Come hither: let me put my hand on 
tliy head.” 

Pahar Singh advanced. The squalid mendicant 
covered with rags — to all appearance what he seemed, 
so complete was the disguise*. — trod boldly upon the 
royal bed of satin and velvet; but lie bowed his head 
to meet the hand which the King extended and laid 
upon it gently. 

“As thou wilt, true servant,” said the King, “for 
there is a stern and fearful necessity to be encountered. 
Whatever reward thou mayst claim hereafter is freely 
bestowed upon thee — all thou hast (*.ver done against 
me or iny people is forgiv(*ii. Take that slave for 
thine own if thou wilt, to deal with as it seemeth good 
to thee.” 

“liemember,” cried Paluvr Singh, seizing the King’s 
hand and detaining it upon his head, “these words 
cannot be revoked. Wliatcver happens, I do but thy 
bidding, O King; and, only for the need for thee to 
know it, I had done the same even though 1 had not 
seen thee. Now 1 go, whitlier ye cannot trace me, but 
ye will hoar of me ere the day is past.” 

“Go,” replied the King. “I have no fear of thee 
or of thine acts. Alla and the Prophet direct and 
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keep thee, 0 <rue friend, whom ho hath sent me in my 
need. Go!” 

“Only be eareful,” continued the man, withdrawing 
the King’s hand from his head, kissing it reverently, 
and then releasing it — “only he careful! Stir not 
beyond the fort till the news coiik's to thee. Tlie 
guards on tlu' gates and within ar(‘ of the true party, 
and thou art saf(^ with them. Care not for revolt; the 
Wuzeer brings no njen with him but my own. My 
son prevented those he brought from coming on, and 
they returned to Nuldroog from Almella. None of his 
party here dare stir. Yet, if th(‘r(‘ l)e any mov(‘ment, 
send Tor Afzool Khan and his son h'azil ; tliey are my 
bitter enemies, but they are true to thee Nay, mor(% 
the Wuzeer’s son is not with his father in this matt(‘r, 
and is true to thee, O King, becaust^. of the young 
Fazil. And now 1 go. Send me beyond the gnte, for 
I must not depart as T came.” 

“I am ready to go,” said the secretary ‘“Flu'y 
were marvelling at thy sudden appearance. .How 
was it?” 

“I may tell thee some time or otlier,"' n'turned 
Pahar Singh, smiling; “but come., it is almost da^. 
Yet, ere I depart, my lord, I would kiss thy feet. 
The reverence 1 once paid thy fatlier, the noble Sultan 
Mahmoud, I would pay to thee.” And so saying, lie 
jirostrated himself, embracing the King’s feet, and 
kissing them resp(u*tfully. 

“Would thou wert a true believer, and thou wouldst 
be as a brother. Oh that 1 could reward thee ade- 
quately,” said the King, with much emotion. 

“I am better as I am — free,” returned l^ahar 
Singh. “When I have earned reward, Adil Khan, 1 
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may ask it if I live; and if I die, remember there 
was one true heart among thy people, and protect my 
(lopal - — my sou. Let ns not speak of reward; there 
is nothing now between us but true faith, as thou art 
witness, () Meerza, and that faitli was never yet given 
for gold.” 

So saying, he turned and passed rapidly through 
tlie curtain, followed by the secretary. 

Was there any doubt in the young King’s mind 
now? None; all was clear. There was no thought of 
mercy — none of receding from determination. There 
could be no (question of Pahar Singh’s story, else why 
had he, outlaw and robber as he was, trusted himself 
in the very jialace. was no appearance about 

that strange man wliich could lead to a suspicion of 
deceit, and his grim devotion in this emergency affected 
the King deeply. Even if Paliar Singh failed, the 
course was clear, 'riie Wuzeer must be confronted 
with the silent witnesses of his treachery; and in Afzool 
Khan and a sc(jre of other trusty adherents, the King 
felt he had am])lc protection. 

No; it was no deception. After a short interval 
of silence, the Fakeer’s ciy, “Ulla dilaya to Idonga!” 
again arose more sonorously, more confidently than 
before, and the King, stopping out on the terrace, 
listened, s])eculating how far tlie man might be gone 
on his deadly errand, and what would come of it, so 
absorbedly, that the secretary’s footsteps, as he as- 
cended the stair, were not heard, and the King started 
as he spoke once more. 

“He is gone, my lord, on his work. I saw him 
pass beyond the gate.” 

“Did h(i say aught?” 
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‘^Nothing — lie did not speak again. As he 
passed out of the court he shouted his cry, and con- 
tinued it, walking rapidly till he was beyond the 
bridge of the ditch. Many of the men saluted him, 
and some offered alms, but he answered no one, and, 
still shouting, presscid on so quickly that I could hardly 
follow. When 1 last saw him, he had turned by the 
'Goruk imlee’ tree, and was running fast; and so God 
speed him ! ” / 

“Ameen!” sighed the King. “'^I’hou must not 
leave me to-day, Anwur Alee. Order a Durbar at 
noon,, and there will we await the end. 1I(‘ or J, Meerza, 
whichever God wills; but it shall not be said of Adil 
Khan that he shrank from his fat<^ in his zenana, (lo; 
sleep there on my cushions for a while; we both need 
rest,” and by another doorway, the King passed to the 
inner apartments. 


CHAPTER X. 

The day wore on; and it may be imagined that 
the anxieties of tlie, lady Lurlce and the, fair Zyna 
were not diminished by the continued absence of the, 
Khan and his son. As the former Iiad left his wife, 
he had requested her to have a “Kicheri”* of a 
particular kind, with kabobs, prej^ared for him when 
he arrived. “lie should be hungry,” he said, “after 
his ride so early, and Fazil too. It was a soldier’s 
dish, and would put him in mind of old days in the 
field, and — Lurlec could dress it so capitally.” We 
may remember a slight bandying of words betwetm 

auiJ nce together. 
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theKlian and liis lady before lie went out; and he had 
ordered tliis dish as a propitiatory meal at her hands, 
for he knew by experience that the result would be 
satisfactory: the little acerbity would disappear, and 
the planets, perhaps, would be forj^^otten. 

Notliing could have been devised more soothinjj^ to 
the Lady Lurlee’s temper — iiothin^^ more certain of 
dispelling any clouds of dissatisfaction or disappoint- 
ni(*nt — tluan this appeal to her vriffections through her 
kitchen. Even in these intellectual days, a similar 
result is not unfrequeutly attainable; proving that the 
motives and springs of poor human nature, and its 
t(5m])ers, show but little difference at tin*, time of our 
history and among ourselves; and did we permit ouv- 
s(dves to moralise aft(‘r the fashion of the day, we 
might possibly deliver a iiretty lecture upon the 
subject. 

Ilut — and we may as w(*ll avow it once for all 
— we feel ourstdves bound to relate our story without 
any moralising disgressions whatever, further than 
what may form part of its action; and therefore we 
will not follow the changes of the lady’s mind, from its 
first expectant and interested condition after the 
mixing of the materials by her own fair hands (for on 
such occasions she suffered no one to interfere), to the 
setting them on the fire to be done exactly as her lord 
wdshed. With the Khan’s loving order, had come a 
flood of pleasant memories to her — of old camp 
days, hard fights too, in which her lord — safe, 
generally victorious, and restored to her prayers — 
found his wife busy with some favourite dish; and they 
loved each other, in a homely fashion, bettor for the 
cooking and the eating of it. 
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Now, as tli(3 lady sat over lior private brazier, on 
which were her own silver cooking- vessels, the Khan’s 
special gift, she told Zyna of many an old time and 
scene — of many a narrow escape — many a rough 
march which she had shared witli the old soldier, and 
done her part in binding up his wounds if lie were 
liurt, or cooking for him if he were hungry. 

“Your mother was not of our rough Dekhaiii sort, 
daughter,” she said; “people tell me she never went 
out with the army: sl/e was a weak, fragile thing, I 
have heard, but very beautiful. Peace be, witli her, 
I'or thy father loved her much, and liath lujvc'r lovcid 
me as. her. But no children have come, Zyna — no 
children, that is it,” — and the lady sighed, and 
juirhaps tears gathered in her eyes, for she wiped tliein 
luistily with the corner of her muslin scarf. “Well, it 
is God’s will, daughter; and though T could never 
understand it projierly, there was something wrong in 
the horoscope which tliey cast when 1 was betrothed. 
You see, Zyna, niy planet was then Mars, which re- 
j>resented water — no, it was lire; — no, tliat’s a male 
})lanet, and so it must have been Earth. Yes, 1 think 
it was — Earth; and then lui was Venus no, that 
(*ould not be either; it must have; been Saturn, and 
that’s for air. So you see, tire and air — no, let m(‘ 
see — air and water? no. What did J tell thee, Zyna? 
Was it Earth?” 

“I do not understand it, motlier; how can I tell?” 
said Zyna demurely. 

“But you are not listening, girl; aha, wait till your 
own time comes. I’ll warrant you anxious and curious 
enough to know whether you are tire or earth, or air 
or water; and whether he is air, or water, or whatever 
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lie may be. Now about myself. You see I was fire; 
no, I am wroiif^. *Hurmil,’ ‘Sowr,’ ‘Jowza,’”* con- 
tinued the lady Lurlee, telling off all the signs of the 
zodiac, in Arabic, upon the ends of her fingers, and 
then the planets in succession, ‘“Mars,’ ‘Venus,’ 
‘Mercury;’ and now look, Zyna, if the house of the 
Lion is on this middle finger, and the planet Mercury 
Comes to it, you sec Mercury is in conjunction with 
- witli the Crab. Did not 1 say the Crab, child? 
Now attend, else I shall lose all my reckoning. ‘Humul,’ 
‘Sowr’ ” 

“Alas, mother, but I do not understand it, and 1 
can never remember the names of the planets or their 
houses, — indeed I cannot,” said Zyna, piteously. 
“But ah, mother, look, it is burning!” 

And so it was. In h^r astrological involvement, 
Lnrh'.e Khdnum had forgotten the kicheri, which, as 
I he bottom of the pan became too hot, sent up a most 
unsavoury odour, and brown smoke issued from under 
the lid. 

“God forgive me iny neglect, daughter,” exclaimed 
Uie lady, sorrowfully, as she examined the pan: “it is 
suredy quite spoiled, and thy father is so particular. 
The least idea of burnt kicheri, is enough to set him 
mad, and I could not look at liim for a day or more. 
And he will be expecting this to bo all ready. “Pro- 
tection of the Prophet!” exclaimed the lady suddenly, 
“there he is. What shall I do? — what shall I 
do?” 

That which had startled Lurlee, was the arrival of 
the Khan’s escort, and the beating of their kettle- 
drums in the outer court; and as she listened, and 

* ArieS) Taurus, Qemini. 
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stood uj), ladlo in hand, expecting her lord’s entrance, 
she was perhajjs relieved by the appearance of Goolab 
Avho, as the general out-door scout, brought tidings 
from the court -yard of occurrences of all kinds. 

“They are not coming, lady,” said the nurse. “They 
are gone to the Kcitwal’s, and will stay there. That’s 
the news brought by Peer Khan, and a host of them. 
And there’s Bulwunt Rao as good as dead; and he’s to 
he put into the private apartments, and the King’s 
doctor is to be sent for; and I must go and see to a 
bed for him, and a soft mattress, and pillows and 
sheets; and then they’ll all be spoilt with his blood, 
llis blood, indeed!” 

“A blister on thy tongue, O prating woman!” cried 
Ijiirleo. My lord taken to the Kdtwal’s? My lord! 
0 Zyna! 0 girl! what is the world come to? Thy 
father taken to that man of blood, Jehfindar Beg; 
and those cowards, the Paegah, have come here 
without him? O girl? — what is it? speak, hast thou 
no sense?” 

Indeed, Zyna had very little; the mention of that 
dreaded name, the certainty that if her father could 
have returned he would, and the fact of Bulwunt Kao 
being dangerously wounded, all combincul to terrify, 
and Lurlee herself was no calmer. 

“Was there no message, Goolab?” asked Zyna. 

“0 yes; that the Khan remains at the Kdtwal’s, 
and will eat his breakfast there. He has business, 
and will stay. That is all, and that Meah Sahib is 
well.” 

“That is all!” exclaimed Lurlee. “That is all! 
To have my lord in the Kdtwallee, and that dish of 
kichdri dressed in vain! O woman of little grace that 
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I am! why did I deserve this? wliat have I done? what 
have 1 done?” 

“But it was spoiled, mother,” said Zyna innocently; 
“do not care about it. Only thank God they are safe. 
O, 1 vow a Fateha — ” 

“Not care, child? and would it not have been the 
same had it been, as it was, dressed like food for the 
Peris? would it not have been the same? AVould he 
have come to eat it? he, thy father? Why order it? 
why affront me by leaviiif)^ it hole to be spoiled? why 
did he not come long ago? This is not as it used to 
be of old. O, Afzool Khan! am 1 less than dirt in 
thine eyes; am I — 1 — I — ” 

Now, the lady Jmrlee, like all other Mahomedan 
ladies, only ineutioued her husband’s name on very 
solemn occasions, or when excitement got the better 
of discretion; and here was an instance of it. 8he sat 
down upon the stool before her brazier, and, after 
rocking herself to and fro for a while, burst into an 
uncontrollable tit of sobbing. It was difficult to say, 
perhaps, what had most particularly affected her; but 
undoubtedly the burning of the kiclu'ri was at the 
bottom of all. It had been so good. Then she knew 
how his face would have expanded under its influence 
as he ate; it would have reminded him of some old scene, 
whose history would have come out between the mouth- 
fuls — he might even have cai*essed her. Ah, all was now 
gone — her trouble, her expectation of a loving greet- 
ing, all gone; and the sense of neglect and indifference 
under which she habitually existed, had for the time 
taken its place. But gradually the sobbing was soothed, 
and Lurlee, laying her head against Zyna’s bosom, 
seemed lost in thought. 
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“There must be unfavourable conjunctions amonf^ 
the planets to-day, depend upon it, daughter,” she said 
at length, rousing herself, and drying her eyes, “else 
all this would not have happened. Now, let me look 
steadily into it: perhaps we may learn something for 
our guidance.” 

“Look!” continued tlie lady after a pause, and 
a brief examination of an astrological table, which 
she usually carried about her, “look here. Ah, grace- 
less and unfortunate that I am, 1 should have foreseen 
all that has happened, and he should never have gone 
out at all. AVhy, here is Saturn in tlu', ascendant 
till the first watch of the day, and th(;n follows the 
Sun, and that’s what spoilt my cooking. Let mo see 

-- Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer,” she continued, 
counting the signs of the zodiac, as before, on her 
Hngers, “Aries, Taurus — why, God be merciful! here 
Ibllows Mars, and he’s an executioner — and tli(*y an* 
in the Kdtwallee — the J^rophet’s mercy be on them! 
Yet, stay. Mars will last for only three hours; then 
comes, let me see Mars, Jupiter, Mercury, Moon — 
no, Venus, Ju 2 )iter, Moon. Yes, I am riglit now, girl, 
l^hat means mess(ujger, and Venus is propitious. All, 
yes, don’t you see it all, ZynaV Don’t you under- 
stand? Look, first the Moon, that’s we ourselves, as 
messengers; and then Venus will sa\'e tliem, if we can 
get past Mars. Of course it is quite plain. Don’t you 
see?” 

“Alas, no, mother! I do not,” saidZyna, innocently. 
“I see figures and numbers, and angles and signs, but 
it is hopeless to ask me about them. You are a wise 
woman, and this is a marvellous science. Surely, and 
])l(*ase God, you are rijrht.” 

7 II) It II 
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“0, I see exactly what to do; and it is well I can 
pick out a path among these mysteries,” cried Lurlee, 
brightening, “or we had all been lost long ago. But 
we will eat first; I am sure some of the kichcH is 
good, and at any rate there are the kabobs, and Ja- 
meela will have bread. Come and eat, daughter, it 
will support thee; come, we have much to do ere noon. 
I see now, and when thou hast eaten I will tell thee. 
Jameela! O Jameela!” she cried to the cook, who, 
when her mistress came to usiil^ her functions, dis- 
creetly kept out of the way. “Jameela, bring some 
bread and some pickle; wo must eat now.” 

“But you have the kichdri,” said the dame. “Surely 
it is not burnt,” she continued, sniffing into the pan 
with a cook’s experienced nose. 

“Begone, graceless!” cried Lurlee, who well knew 
the old woman was rejoicing in her heart over her dis- 
comfiture; “begone and get the bread.” 

“There is none but the men’s bread, and it is 
coarse enough, for the meal was not sifted,” returned 
Jameela. “When yoii take to cooking, of course I am 
not expected to be mindful of other light bread, and 
such things; but — ” 

“Begone, and do as you arc bid,” cried her mis- 
tress, sharply, A look from Zyna also, deprecating 
further discussion, was understood at once by the old 
dame. 

“I will bring the best of it, Khanum,” she said, 
“and there is some quite hot; but I can bake a few of 
your own ‘phoolkas,’* if you like; they will be good 
with the kabobs .... which seem savoury,” she con- 

• Phoolka — a kind of scono, very light, and puffed out, as the namo 
expresses. 
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tinned, craning over to look into the pot on the fire, 
and sniffing into it. 

“Where i« Goolab? Ah yes, do so, Jameela, and 
bring them quickly,” replied her mistress; “thou art a 
jewel.” 

“I will send her, lady,” said the cook, departing; 
“and I would bring the men’s bread, only it is not fit 
for the likes of ye.” 

“Now, what is to be done?” asked Zyna. O mother, 
thou seemest to understand every tiling, and art confi- 
dent, and I am distracted with ajipreliension. O my 
father! O my brother! God keep you safe. I vow lights 
at Peer Sahib’s tomb, and to feed a hundred Fakeers 
there to-morrow, if they be safe!” 

“We must go to the palace, and inquire why thy 
father is detained,” replied Lurlee decisively. “Ah, 
Goolab, where wert thou? But never mind,” she con- 
tinued, as the dame entered. “Lay out clothes for us; 
we must go to the palace; and bid some one go and 
say we pray to see the Begum Sahiba, and order the 
palankeens and an escort to bo ready. Inshalla! 
daughter, we will see what this evil-minded and base- 
born Kdtwal can do.” 

“And the jewels, Khanum?” asked Goolab. 

“Ah! I had forgotten. Well, a few.” 

“No, mother, no!” cried Zyna, “not so. With our 
hearts heavy and sad, it surely is no time to put on 
jewels. Let us rather go with sober garments, and 
prostrate ourselves before the Peer’s shrine on our 
way. 

“I tell thee the Peer cannot help us,” returned the* 
dame tartly; “it is the stars and the Begum. When they 
are safe, then do thy Fateha if thou 'wilt. Come hero, 

G* 
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cat, for wc Lave much to do. Ali! Jaraeela bee;” for 
Jjurlce always added the respectful addition of hce^ for 
lady, when she was in good humour, to her cook, who 
now entered with a tray of hot bread and delicate 
phoolkas, and a white cloth over her arm: “thou hast 
been quick, friend.” 

Jt must be confessed that the lady Lurlee’s appe- 
tite, sharpened j)erhaps by h(*T unusual fast and the 
])rocess of her own cookery, did ample justice to the 
meal. Her confidence in the stWs sustained her far 
better than Zyna’s faith in her saint — that is, if one 
might judge by the resolute and satisfied features of 
the elder face as it bent over its plate, eating heartily, 
and the distressed, anxious, and tearful expression of 
the younger, (uulcavouring almost vainly to eat at all. 
It was of no avail that Lurlee encouraged her daugh- 
ter, and even picked out tempting morsels from the 
kabobs, and set them before her, with the hottest of 
the phoolkas, as they werci sent in short relays from 
the kitchen. 

“Ah, daughter! he would have enjoyed this,” said 
Lurlee, as she washed her hands over the ewer 
brought hcifat the conclusion of the meal, and sighed 
in a manner which plainly signified her regret not to 
be able to eat more. “Yes, the kabob was good, but 
thou hast scarcely tasted it; a trifle more pepper would 
have been better, perhaps; yet it was good. And 
now, girl, I am ready to face the Kdtwal or the Bi?- 
gum , or — the peace of God be on him — Adil Shah 
himself. Inshalla! we will see who dares to detain 
my lord when 1, Lurlee Khanuin, have cooked his 
breakfast.” 
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CHAPTER XL 

Enough had transpired in the examination of Af- 
zool Khan and liis son, to satisfy Jelnindar Beg that the 
young man and liis father liad attained knowledge of 
some secret relating to the conspiracies in progress, 
which they were reserving to tell the King; and we 
should he doing that very astute offic(‘r injustice, if 
wo did not at once admit thfit he believed the secret 
known to them, or at least to Fazil, concerned the 
Wuzeer very deeply. Why the King’s secretary liad 
been mentioiu'd he could not imagine. Did Ik'. know 
it also? Certainly it was important to find out every- 
thing that could be discovered, previous to the Wuzeer’s 
arrival; and he purposed himself to go to his house, 
and have spe(*-ch of him, before he should attend the 
Durbar, and appear before the King to inform him of 
the det(*Jitioii of Afzool Khan and his son, and of the 
events connected with them. 

But Jchdndar Beg, as police minister of that larg(‘, 
city, had other sources of information; and whatever 
occurred at night was reported to him by his spies 
bcjfore the true business of the day commenced. Had 
not Afzool Khan come direct to the court, it is most 
probable that Jelulndar Beg would have heard some 
account of Fazil Khan’s night adventure before luj 
appeared at all. As it was, tlien*. had betm a reversion 
of events; and we must now follow the magistrate 
briefly, in his reception of the .spies whom he sum- 
moned, directly the door of the court had closed upon 
the Khan and liis son. 
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The room in which these persons were received,* 
was one which could be entered from the large hall 
of audienc(‘: but there was a door also by the back 
j)assag(^ which led from a street behind, and persons 
(Mjuld come and go unobserved. There was nothing in 
this chamber — which indeed was very small — but 
a large pillow and a carpet, on which the Kdtwal’s 
sword-dagger, a heavy-bladed ]^<‘rsiau or Afghan knife, 
and writing matcu’ials, were placed. As he sat down 
cand clapped his hands, a door opposite, was opened 
by a slave without, and a Bramhun, as Avas evident 
by his dress and the caste marks on his forehead, was 
admitted. 

“Be seat(‘d,” said Jehdndar Beg. “Have you any- 
thing for me to-day, J^undit?” 

“Yes,” answered the Bramhun, taking a pair of 
spectacles from a fold in his turban, and placing them 
across his nos(‘, and then producing som(' ])apers from 
a pocket within his dress; “these have just arrived by 
a sj)ecial messenger from Moro Trimmul at Toolja- 
j)Oor;” and he handed to the K<)twal several letters 
scaled with tlu^ private Mahratta seal of 8ivaji BlnJslay, 
which Jehdndar Beg examined closely; then, apparently 
satisfied, he made a Persian memorandum on the corner 
of each, with the date, of recei^A, very methodically, 
and put them into the side-pocket of his robe. 

“And,” continued the Bramhun, looking over his 
letter as the Kdtwal had finished, “Moro Trimmul 
writes that his sister has been married to a Shastree 
at Tooljapoor, and that he has not been idle; but he 
cannot induce I^ahar Singh to visit him or accept 
terms, and he is afraid to go to Itga himself; so it 
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were better your worsiiip advised our master to treat 
with bim.” 

“Very good; I will mention it/’ returned the Kdt- 
val; “but has More Trimmul been to Nuldroog to see 
the Wuzeer? It is not far.” 

“No, my lord; he was afraid to go unless a ‘Cowle’ 
were sent to him.” 

“Curious that, O Pundit!” added .Jeh/indai* Beg, 
with a sneer; “he is not scrupulous in general, 1 
think” 

“No, not in general, perhaps,” replied the man; 
“but in this case he is — he is — not sure.” 

“Not sure? Well, 1 suppose he is certain of my 
being able to appndiend him, and make liim so, on the 
Goruk Imlec tree.” 

“My lord is all-powerful; but Moro is careful — 
as much so as Sivaji Bhdslay or ^rannajee Maloosray,” 
returned the Pundit, dryly. 

“Ah yes; no doubt, friend; he thinks himself so,” 
replied Jehandar Beg, with a sneer; “but what of 
Tannajee himself? I heard just now that he is here, 
and was seen last night.” 

“Tannajee is everywhere,” returned the man, smil- 
ing, “or some one else for him. If my lord re(juires 
him, he may be found at Wye: he would not trust 
himself in Beejapoor, I think; yet ” 

“Why not. Pundit?” 

“My lord can best answer that. Like Moro Trim- 
mul, he is better at a distance till the tinuj comes. 
He does not like ‘those trees’ of my lord’s.” 

For once the K(>twal was at fault. It was neces- 
sary to gain over the Mahratta interest, else tin; 
intrigue with the Emperor were abortive; but it was 
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cl(5ar non(‘. of tlio Maliraita agents would trust . the 
Wuzecr’s party, without more assurance of its success 
than at present appeared likely; and the Kdtwal felt 
this kecidy. lie might threaten, imprison, or even 
torture, but he could not penetrate beyond the surface. 

“Tannajce was in the KullaVs bazar last night,” 
said Jehandar Beg after a pause, “and had a narrow 
(‘Scape. He ought not to place himself in such peril.” 

“Indeed! I have said before^ there are Maloosrays 
cv(‘,ry where,” returned the Bramhun dryly; “I know 
what has been told you, my lord; but,” he added, 
smiling, “I suppose you don’t believe it?” 

“That is as may be proved hereafter. We shall 
know more by-and-by — to-day, perhaj)s,” replied 
Jelnindar Beg. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. “Does ray lord 
wish me to stay?” he asked. 

“Not particularly. The master coiii(‘s this after- 
noon, and may wish to sec you.” 

“Certainly, I will attend; but about Maloosray? 
If he comes I will tell you,” continued the Pundit, 
laughing; “but do nut listen, my lord, to idle stories; 
Maloosray is everywhere, and in that is his safety. 
May I go?” 

“Yes, go;” and the man, making a resp(3Ctful 
salute, departed. 

The Pundit was a cl(*vcr agent, deeply devoted, 
like all his countrymen, to the Mahratta interest, 
apparently serving the Wuzeer’s party through Je- 
hiindar Beg, yet at tlie same time revealing only Tvhat 
was advisable to bo known, and gaining all the in- 
formation he could. lie had already seen Maloosray, 
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and went direct to Jeli;indar Be^, on purpose to mis- 
lead liim, in which he perfectly succeeded. 

The Kdtwal sat and mused a while on what had 
been told him. lie believed the Bramhun about 
Maloosray. ‘‘And 1‘ahar 8ingh would not join {hem? 
Tliat is all he knows,” said Jehaiidar Bej^ to himself. 
“My lord writes that he is sure of the robber, and 
brings some (jf his men witli him. Wliat can that 
}je for?” lie felt as though he had not been quite 
trusted-, still the Wuzeer was coming that day, and 
would tell all. He could not perhaps write. 

So anotlnu* spy was admitted, evidently one of the*, 
royal eunuchs. He sat down where the Bramhun had 
been seated, and for a time w'as silent. 

“Well,” said Jeluindar Beg, “is thy brain heavy 
with drink, Mahmood, or with secrets? Or is there 
bad news? AVliy art thou silent?” 

“Good or bad, I know not, my lord,” rejdied the 
man; “but it is at least curious, and you may under- 
stand it. I do not.” 

“Indeed! — say on, friend,” returned th(5 Kdtwal, 
settling himself into an attitude of attention.” 

“My lord the secretary,” said the man calmly, 
“was out late last night. He went to a tenqde some- 
where, and there w-as another with him. He then re- 
turned to the palace, and the Peer Zadah and Neelkunt 
Kai were sent for and admitted. '^riK'.y sat till nearly 
dawn, when a Fakeer came, and was taken up to the 
Palace of the Seven Stories by the secretary.” 

Jehandar Beg took his beard in his hand, rubbed 
and stroked it, and mused for several minutes. “Any- 
thing more?” he asked. 

“Some money was taken,” added the man. “That 
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is all I know, except tliat a Durbar is ordered aft('r 
the mid-day prayer.” 

These tidings, strange as they seemed to be, 
troubled dehflndar Beg sorely. He had not been told 
of the Durbar. What could have hapjDened? “Thou 
must go and find out who was with the secretary,'* 
h^ said. 

“If I might speak,” said the spy timidly, looking 
about him — “1 think it was — ” and he advanced 
and whispered in the Kdtwal’s ear — “the King him- 
self.” 

“The King? Imjiossible; he never left the palace,” 
returned the Kutwal, aloud. “J know that he did not. 
The King? ” 

“My lord cannot be mistaken,*’ replied the spy, 
deferentially. “Nevertludess, 1 heard it ” 

“Quite impossible! He could not have gone with- 
out my knowing of it, Mahmood; nor dare he venture 
out without being attended. Who were with the 
secretiuy?” 

“Bundagee Sahib, and five others only; and the 
man who went with the secretary entered the private 
apartments with him when they returned. This I saw, 
for I was watching.” 

“Thou shouldst have gone into the court with 
them,” said the Kdtwal. “Wliat neglect is this?” 

“I was going, but the guard stopped me,” said the 
»py, as if ashamed. “They knew me, and turned me 
out of the fort-gate. What could I do? Since the 
last time I was i*unk, they will not admit me.” 

“And the Fakeer?” 

“1 heard him calling inside, ‘Ulla dilaya to l^,onga;’ 
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and wlion lie outside lie ran, still shouting*, towards 
the Goruk Imlee trees, and 1 lost sight of him.” 

“Then w1m> told you he went into the palace?” 

“Oh, the men on guard said one of the ladies had 
seen demons, and that the Syn had been sent for, to 
say incantations over lier.” 

“Very likely,” said the Kdtw^il, calmly. “Now 
go and bring me the news I want. Was it the King 
who went with the Meerza, or his own son? Find 
this out for me, and return directly.” 

“Jo hookum!”* returned the spy, “your slave will 
do Ids best,” and he departed. 

We need not follow Jehdndar Beg in his other 
private audiences. He had many spies over many 
people. 

If he had not been delayed by these communica- 
tions and his own meditations upon them, and had 
gone to his prisoners at once, it is possible perhaps, 
that the Klian and his son might have been taken by 
surprise; but they had been warned, and wore pre- 
pared for him. 

The lad Ashruf, who has been already mentioned, 
had been present during the first examination. Mo 
one noticed him; but he w^as shrewd and observant. 
He had asked his father whether he should run and 
bring down the whole force of Afzool Khan’s Paigah 
to rescue the Khan; and perhaps the boy would 
have enjoyed a share in the melee which would un- 
doubtedly have followed; but his father, while checking 
him angrily for the thought, bid him be on the watch, 
and should there be any danger, to give information 
of it. So the lad had remained in the Kuchdri, and 

* Ab > ou order. 
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was not noticed among the soldiers who lounged about 
there. As the Kdtwal entered his private room, and 
was known to be generally occupied for some time, 
tlie various clerks and scribes took advantage of his 
absence, and had for the most part gone out; a few 
only remained, who seemed absorbed in their business. 
So, gradually, the lad edged himself close to tlie pri- 
vate door, which, as sometimes happens in Indian 
houses, did not close completely, on account of tlie 
hinges being outside the door-]>ost. The lad could not 
see, but he could hear if he placed his ear, carelessly, 
to all a2)pearance, against the place where the door 
joined the door-frame, and in this attitude he was not 
disturbed, lleing questioned by a soldier, he answered 
lazily, that he was ordered to wait for his father’s 
return; and apparently was settling quietly to sice]), 
leaning against the wall. 

Ashruf had no idea at first of the results of the 
])osition in which he had placed himself; but a few 
words awakened his attention perfectly. To hear 
be^tter also, he feigned to be sleepy, drew a part of his 
scai-r over his face, and lay down; and by this moans 
ho could see under the door sufficiently to observe 
who came. 

U’he Bramhun’s communication did not interest him 
much; but as soon as the eunuch was seated, whom he 
knew to be in disgrace for habitual intemperance, he 
felt sure that his tidings would relate to the palace, 
and he listened more carefully than ever. Very little 
escaped him. He could not hear the eunuch’s whisper, 
but the Kdtwal had repeated the name of the King 
aloud — that was enough. It was necessary, at least, 
that the young Khan should know of it, and directly the 
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eunucli had hom dismissed, the lad got up and looked 
about. 

It is frequently the <‘-ase that, in houses of one 
floor only, like, this, a staircase leads from the principal 
room to the roof; and in the corner, not far Irom the, 
door wc have mentioned, was one (d this description. 
Ashruf watch ("d his opportunity, and when no one was 
t)bscrving him, slipped gently behind the wall at the 
<‘ntranee of tlu‘, stej)s, an<l ascended them quickly. Jle 
Mad remarked the direction of the court where Afzooi 
Klian and his son were detained, and, crecipiiig on 
Mis hands and knees to the edge of the terrace, looked 
into it. 

At first he did not see them, because they were 
sitting upon the same side under one of tlui arches; 
but a soft cry of “lluzrut! Huzrut!” (“My prince! 
my lu’ince!”) in a voice very like a woman’s, and a 
small piece of plaster thrown into th(^ court, induced 
l^’'azil to get up and attend to the signal, whatever it 
might be. Looking up, he saw the lad’s face pe(3j>ing 
through an aperture in the open stucco-work of tin*, 
parapet, and in a 1‘ew monniiits had Inward wliat lie had 
to tell. It was important, because jnitting th(3m on 
their guard against further questioning, which could 
only have one object, their continucid detention; and 
thoughtful, because proving a fiiithful iiit(*rest, which 
Fazil trusted to reward. It confirmed also, suspicions 
of the connection between tin*, Wuzc^er and the Kfitwal. 

“Can 1 do anything more, noble sir?” asked the, 
hoy, when his little story was done; “be quick, else 1 
may be seen and flogged.” 

“Yes, two things,” replied Fazil; “first, run to 
Kowas Khan, tlie WuzeeFs son; bid him come to me 
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here well attended, but with no appearance of force; 
and then go to tlie Lnrlee Khanum, at our house, with 
those papers” — and he threw what he had to him — 
“and tell her we shall not bo at home early, as we to 
have attend the King’s Durbar, and that we are well. 
8he is to keep the papers till we come,” 

They saw the boy’s face disappear, and heard him 
crawling back over the terrace. Fortunately he had 
not been observed, and he gained the bottom of the 
steps safely, and passed out among the soldiers, un- 
challenged, on his double mission. 

But while he is running at a steady, unvarying 
trot, not staying even to take breath, we must follow 
what the Kdtwal had to say to the old Khan and his 
son, which may be of importance in the elucidation of 
this history. 

“Fear not, my father,” said Fazil to him, as voices 
were heard at the door, “fear not, all will be well. 
The boy will do as he was told; and without alarm 
or force of any kind we shall be soon free. But speak 
not, lot me talk; you are to know nothing, but that 
you went to fetch me when 1 sent for you last night.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

“Lady,'’ ^aid Goolab, again entering suddenly, 
“tliere is a boy in the court wlio says lie must have 
instant speech of you. He will tell no one what he 
lias to say, except that he has come from the master.” 

“A boy, Goolab? how old is he? can I see him? 
Quick, woman, my veil — anything to cover me,” ex- 
claimed Lurlee. 

“Take this, mother,” said Zyna, unfastening her 
scarf; “what need of concealment with a boy? 1 will 
go aside. Admit him, Goolab; he mfiy have news of 
them.” 

The lad entered and prostriited himself before the 
Khanum. “Take these papers,” he said. “My lord 
the Khan hath sent them; you are to keep them, and 
no one is to see them. lie and his son ar(‘- well and 
safe, and will go to the King in the afternoon.” 

“Prophet of God, what is this?” cried Lurlee. 
“Mahratta, too? Well, no one shall take tlicrn from 
me;” and, so saying, she stuffed them into that most 
convenient and unapproachable of all lady’s hiding- 
places, her bodice. 

“I am going, lady,” said the lad, who had observed 
the action; “they are safe with thee now.” 

“Kot before thou hast eaten, boy. There is some 
kicheri ready” — he will not mind its being burnt, 
she thought — “thou must be hungry.” 

Ashruf was, to say the truth, hungry enough; but 
he resisted temptation. “No lady, let me go,” he 
said; “I have another errand for my lord. May your 
house prosper.” 
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“Thou art right,” returned Lurlee, as he saluted 
lier and departed. “Go; God speed thee; thou art a 
good lad. And now, Zyna, let us attire ourselves in 
fitting garments, and go to the palace, for time presses, 
and it is already past noon.” 

This, however, promised to be no easy task; and 
if Lurlee Khanum Jiad had time to consult lier tables 
in a fitting manner, the colour and particular kind of 
garment whicli would suit that period of tlie day, and 
in wliich the wearer would be lucky or unlucky, must 
have been decided. Goolab, too, and the other women, 
to whom the idea of the ladies going to the palace 
could be no other than an occasion for tlu* display of 
the utmost magnificence, had laid out costly dresses of 
cloth of gold, brocade, muslin, satin ; and a petticoat of 
gorg(^ous purple Italian velvet, trimmed with broad 
silver ribbon, with j)urple llowcrs ujjon it, a recent 
acquisition to the wardrobe, was especially tempting. 

“Pardon me, Khanuin,” said Kurreem-bee, the 
“Mogulanec;,” or household dressmaker and mistress 
of the robes, “but on an occasion of this kind, and 
when a petition is to be made, avc should know some- 
thing of the mood her highness the Bdgum is in, and 
the garments should agree with it. Yellow or red, 
with gold or silver, might excite bile — blue or purple 
would create phlegm; and when my lady Chand-bee, 
the wife of Jaiiee Sahib iJagtoray, went to visit — ” 

“Now, in the Prophet’s name, cease, Kurreem-bee!” 
cried Lurlee, intemipting her; “are we not in haste? 
and thou standest prating about Chand-bee, who never 
could dress herself except like a public dancing-girl. 
Peace, I say. Give me the green satin petticoat laced 
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with silver, and the plain white scarf with gold flowers; 
these, with a shawl, will he enough.” 

Meanwhile Goolab and some other women-servants 
had made their preparations. The old dame was aware 
that her red satin petticoat, one of the Khanum’s pre- 
sents, would he much in lier way, flapping about her 
legs as she ran by the litter; and as the ladies were; 
settling themselves in their seats, she tucked it up, 
forming it, as it were, into a very efficient pair of 
l)aggy breeches, reaching to her kiuics, which could be 
sliaken out when she arrived at the palace: and at the 
same time tied lior clean muslin scarf about her waist 
and shoulders, in such a manner as to display a con- 
siderable amount of rotundity in directions otherwise 
perhaps not remarkable. 

“All, you may laugh, impudence,” she cried, aim- 
ing a blow at a fin(‘, sturdy lad, who, with others bear- 
ing spears, had just entered the court — “you may 
laugh, but that’s the way to run;” and she kicked out 
first one leg, then the other, by way of proving whether 
the petticoat arrangements were firm. “I have run 
ten cose a-day when my lord was in the field, and 
carried my lady’s Uooka into the bargain. Peace, 
impudent knaves!” she continued to the men, as the 
laugh against her became more general when the 
bearers entered. “Take up the palankeen and let us 
go. Bismilla!” 

There was no time for further colloquy, for the 
men, who had been turned out of the court while the 
ladies took their seats, now took up the palankeens: 
and the band of spearmen, arranging themselves in 
front, were joined in the outer court by a strong body 
of the Khan’s liorscmcn , and the little procession 
Titnu n 7 
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quickly tr;iv(TSc,<l tlui city, and arrived at, its destina- 
tion. ^riiero tli(‘ litters, bciiif^ carried into tlie women’s 
court of tlui Palace of the Seven Stories, were set down 
at th(i foot of the stairs leadinj^ to tlie a])artments in 
which the Kiii^ had held his ni;^ht council. 

Cfoolah, liaving shaken out her ]>etlicoat, and ])ut 
into her ears and about her n(‘ck, the ^old ornaments 
hhe carried with h(‘,r, ajjpeared once more in Inu* j)ro])ej* 
charact(‘r: and received tin* salutations (»f the royal 
JlaTi^as/ who wore to conduct tlh' ladii^s to th(‘ cliam 
her of audience,. 

W(i ]iav(‘, before described this a]>artment; and the 
broad daylight, which j)our(‘d tlirou^^h tlie now ojien 
casements, fully disjila^ed its riihness and bi'auty. 
Soft (juilted clotlis had been hiid o\('r lh(‘ floor, and 
white muslin shi'ets tacked to tliem, covenal the whole. 
Lar^e jiillows had been jdac(‘d round the walls; and 
in the deep bays and oriel windows, numerous fjronps 
of ladies and tludr ehildren \\ei(‘ sitting’ conversing’ 
togetlnu* nnuTily, and sj)r(‘ad, as it w«‘re, ii]>on twery 
available space excejit the centn*, whieh was kejit 
clear. 

Liirh'e Khanum was not jirepared for tin* display 
of rieh dresst*s whieh had to be eneountiTed, but as- 
sured by the kind tones in whieh she wais welcomed 
by tin* Queen, saili'd up to her wdlli measur(‘d .stejis, 
causing her ample satin g;arme-nt to swing in h(‘avy 
folds from l(*ft to right, and back again, aft(*r the most 
imjiressive and courtly fashion. 

Py/-“Ool-^^issa, the King’s wdfe, was as yet a girl, 
not, indeed, much older than Zyna herself. She could 

* Women attendauts, wUu do outdoor work, go measagea, &c. 
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not be calle<l beaiitifiil, but there was a frank pleasant 
expression in lier fair countenanec wliicli Avas ir- 
r(*,sistibly pleasing. I'ln*, (l(‘-licate bands and arms, 
sparkling with jciwels, Avere all that could be seen of 
her j)ersoi>, buried as il Avas amidst tli<^ cloud of 
drapery Avliich shrouded luu* as slie sat on the King’s 
seat in tin' oriel, and se(*ined an eanu'St of its grace-; 
as also, indt'iid, ln;r small graceliil head and neck, 
which Aven* loaded pith costly jjcarl ornaments. 

“I’lie wife and daughter of the tiohh* Afzool Khan 
are always welconn*,” said llie Ih'gum, in h(‘r low 
sweet \n)ice. “Come and sit Iktc by nn*; ’tis a fair 
sight to s<‘<‘ all the gallant ])(*oph' asscoubling, and 
thi*y say it Avill be a great Durbar. Atid this is 
Zyna-be(ir' Ah, girl, they have oftem tohl nn*. thou 
Avert fair, but — Well 1 had bett(‘r not sa} il. Come. 
her(‘,, child, 1 am thy mother too; they t('ll nn* I have 
many children,” she said, laughing. “D, so many!” 

“May Cod till your laj) Avith them, may tiny climb 
about you, and may you live, a hundred years to see 
them!” said Imrlee, eainestly. 

“And h('re is one already,” said the Ih'gum, seating 
Zyna beside her. “Ah, girl, avc. will have; such a 
marriagt*. for thee soon - 

^\s Zyna boAAed doAMi blushingl}, Lurlee st‘iz(‘d 
the op])ortunity of pressing her suit. 

“Lady,” she said, juitting up her hands in a re- 
spectful attitude, “tliine ear for a moment. I had a 
petition — ” 

“Ah, Khanum!” returned Fyz-ool Nissa, Avith a. 
look of disappointment; “1 had marked this day for 
rejoicing; for the heavy cloud which has hung over 
my head so long is gone, and thou hast brought me a 

7 * 
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petition, and I Iiatc them. I never get matters ar- 
ranged as I like, and am vexed To-morrow, 

lady?” 

“Only for my husband would 1 speak,” replied 
Lurlee, firmly, “ile and his son were decoyed to the 
Kdtwallee early to-day, and they cannot g(;t to the 
Kit'g. It must not be that Afzool Khan is counted a 
laggard. 0 lady — !” and here Lurle(i, unable to 
contain hersedf* longcu*, burst into tears. 

Fy>5-ool Nissa looked to Zyna,* and saw n confirm- 
ation of Lurlee’s tale in her face — in those great 
('yes brimful of tears, and quivering lij>s. 

“Hush!” said the Hegum, “this must not be knoAvn. 
O that there wen* any om^ to Avrite!” 

“1 — 1 can write,” said Zyna, timidly. 

“Thou, girl? well done! Now,” she continued, as 
an atUmdant brought a writiiig-cas(', ‘Svrite Avhat thou 
wilt, but be quick.” 

It was soon done. A few Avords, but enough for 
the purpose. 

“Canst thmi sign it, lady?” asked Zyna. 

“Y('s, child, ’tis all tlu'y could (‘ver teach me,” re- 
})lie.d the Begum, laughing*, “and Inue is my seal, too. 
Ah! thou art a little clerk.” 

“Her father makc's lu'r write his letters,” said 
Lurlee, apologetically, as the Bt'gum clapped her 
hands, and an old eunuch, who had been standing at 
the foot of the room, advanced. 

“Idiis must go to my lord instantly,” said the 
Qut'cir, “some one thou canst count on must take it, 
Daood, for mo.” 

“Myself,” he replied; “no other can do this errand. 
Fear not, lady,” he continued earnestly to Lurlee, “thy 
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noble lord hath friends he knows not of, and it is need- 
ful he should be in the Durbar to-day. Inshalla! thou 
wilt soon see liiin? Js any of the Paigah here to- 
day?” 

“Yes,” returned Lurlee, joyfully, “more than fifty 
men*, tlu'y will 1x5 with the troo 2 )S without.” 

“1 will return pn^sently,” said the man, bowinp^ 
over his crossed arms; “and if ye will watch your men 
ye will se(‘ wlujther the errand be done or not.” 

So the ladies sat and lookc^d out. llright fiashe<l 
the sun’s rays from spear and sword , morion and 
^ii^auntlet, matchlock and shield, of the troops f^ather- 
inp^ before*, the hall wln^re tlie Kinpj sat: whih*. the p^ay 
turbans, v(‘sts of cloth-of-p;old , satins and brocades, 
j^lowed in the bright sunlight like a bed of gorgeous 
tlowers. 

“'i’iiere are t(*n thousand brav(5 hearts throbbing 
for my lord!” cried the young Queem, clapping her 
hands. “Look, lady! () Alla, such an array of armed 
men is fearful, yvX beautiful!” 

“Ameen!” said Lurlee, <‘,ariiestly. “A thousand 
times leu thousand are at his call, if he will only lead 
them! Why shouldst thou fear, lady? 1 have ridden 
with my lord in the battle and felt no fear. But look ! 
a thousand thanks and blessings be u])on thee! Yes, 
they go, EheimKlian and all the speai-raen. Dost thou 
not see them, Zyna?” 

“Yes, to bring my fatlu^r and Fazil,” cried Zyii^, 
in her turn clapping her hands exultingly. “Y(5S, tiny 
will repay thee, O my queen — my mother; they will 
repay thee with their lives.” 

“Nay, no tears now, girl,” said Fyz-oolNissa gaily. 
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“Look out over Iho cavaliers yonder, and wait patiently. 
Inslialla! your people will return speedily.” 

8o they sat, silently n(»w, praying inwardly for tlieir 
safety, tlioii^li tlie time scanned terribly lon^, as they 
looked over the ^atheriiif^ masses of men: oven* the 
jj;ardenK, mos([U(‘.s, and palaces of the nobility: and 
over the country beyond, where, in the (juiverin^ 
noonday li^ht, and now fe'rvid heat, the^, blue* distance 
seenned melting into the sky. 


CHAPTER XllJ.: 

.InuANDAR Rraj felt that the communicatiems he 
had h(*ar(l, might havcj somewhat disarranged his ap- 
pearance, and h(‘ would not for tli(‘ world be suspc'cted 
by Atzool Khan of agitation of any kind; his ample 
bc'ard must not be disordt'red, nor a hair of his eyi‘- 
brows crooked. A glance in a small mirror, which 
hung in the anteroom, proved that the barbers skill 
was uecc'ssar}", and he sent for his own sei-vaiit. WTiat 
oth(*r hand, iiuh'ed, could be allowed to mc'ddle with 
that glorious beard, or to regulate the orthodox breadth 
of the iniistach(‘, and eyc'browsV Who understood the 
]>roper darkening of the spot in the centres of th(‘, fore- 
li(‘,ad, as if it were ahvays being rubbed against the 
ground in perpetual prayer, like llabeeb Mt^htur, the 
chief of his craft? and finally, who so admirable a 
chronicler of all domestic scandal, in which Beejapoor 
was at least as prolific as other cities of similar size 
and peculiarity of social morals. 

So llabeeb, having been summoned, found his 
master sitting alone where wt* last left him, reclining 
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Ills pillow in the small room before describetl, 
and saw, at a ^lancci, tliat Jiis spirit was troubled. 

Having made liis obeisance, wliicli was not acknow- 
ledged, or bar(‘ly so, the barla'r at once set to work, 
removing tie- conical lambskin cap which Jelnindar 
Beg always wore, and subjecting the whole seal]) to 
a heri(*s of manijiulatioiis wliich vere inexpressibly 
sootliing. How lighlly moved the practiscal fingers 
along lines of musch^.-v and nerves! hoAv carefully was 
every stray hair ])ul back into its pro])er ])lac(‘, or 
d(‘ftly e, radicated with tin* sharp tw(‘(‘z(TS. 'I'lien, as 
the moiiKuitous matters of eyi'brows, miistacli(‘, and 
b(‘.ard, w(u*e sevcTally approached, and where ili(‘ Kdt- 
waFs rough hand Jjad rubbed his chin, ])Ush(nI u]> the 
nuistach(‘, or disturbed the eyebrows — till every hair 
seiuned battling with Ids indghbour or bristlijig in 
anger - - all Avas soon reduced to oiahn', .and the cap 
r(‘])laced. Jehandar B(‘g felt a refr(*shing coobnsss per- 
vade his head, the nervous excitcnneiil was removed, 
and a calmness supervened which he recjuired for "what 
he had to do. 

Yes, a master in his art! Habeeb had mad( a 
masterly performance.; and yet so (juickly! long 
enough, howa'.ver, for those much-coveted [)a])ers to Ix^ 
taken far fiami his master\s chance ol‘ j»ossession to a 
place of safety. 

“Shookr, Shookr, llabeeb!’' (Tlnniks, thanks!) said 
th(^ Kdtwal at hmgtli. “Hast thou any inwvs, frifuid?” 

What w'as the barber to sa^ ? New's? y(‘s, phmty! 
'Fliere Avas no lack of that, such as his master relished; 
but would it be Avelconn*? 

“There w^as a grand entertainment at tli(^ Naw'ab 
Alla-ool-lVluolk’s last night, and some, new singers Ironi 
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the Carnatic were there. My loi*d should hear one of 
them. She is very lovely,” he replied cautiously. 

“Except the blessed Mary, and Fflthma, and Ayeslia 

— on whose names be peace! — I wish all women were 
in the burning pit,” said Jehdndar Beg savagely, and 
his hand approached his beard. 

“Khdda na khasta basliud!” (God forbid!), (‘,x- 
claimed Haboeb, staying it. “God Ibrbid rny lord 
should touch what has been do'tie! Even in that ex- 
clamation a hundred hairs have started up. May his 
slave ask what has discomposed the Ibuntain of justice 
this morning?” 

“There was some one ill in the palace last night, 
and a Fakeer was sent for, who shouted ‘Alla dihiy/i 
to Idonga,’ Who was that man? and who was ill?” 
asked Jelnlndar Beg, not heeding the question. 

“My lord, no one was ill that I know of. About 
the Fakeer 1 will ascertain, if possible,” replied the 
barber. “I can tell my lord one thing, however: the 
Shah — may his splendour increase — went out, even 
as the Kaleefa, of honoured memory, of whom we r(‘ad 

— Haroun bin-al Easheed — was in the habit of doing, 
to see after his subjects for himself, to hear with his 
own ears; and, if people say the truth, there is enough 
for him to hear, if he chose to inquire.” 

The men understood each other perfectly, and ex- 
changed glances. 

“People will talk, friend,” said the K<5twal; “but 
where did he go? if thou’rt sure he went.” 

“Nay, that is more than your poor slave knows. 
They say he took the young Fazil Khan with him, or 
else the Wuzecr’s son. Sure he went? yes, my lord, 
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quite sure,” said the man, emphatically. was in 
the citadel, and saw him go out.” 

“Ay, indeed! Boy’s tricks, boy’s tricks, Habceb; 
yet that Faxil Khan was accounted a steady youth: 
but he is in trouble about last night.” 

“All, master! we have all been like him once,” 
said the barber, chuckling. “1 suppose it was one of* 
the new dancers ” 

“Except that we Aid no murder, friend,” returned 
the Kdtwal, interrupting him. 

“Is my lord very particular about a noble slaying 
a thief, or a night brawler?” aski^d the bfirber. 

“Oh, no! and it will be settled. And now you 
may go, Habeeb — find out who was visited last night; 
peril aj^s ... no matter . . . and thou shalt have thy 
mouth filled, after our J\n*siau fashion, with gold 
zecchins and sugar-candy. I’here are a couple in 
earnest of more.” 

“May the sun of your splendour increase in bright- 
ness, master!” returned the man, taking iho. money, 
and retreating backwards till he gained th(', door. “1 
will inquire ” 

“And now for this boy and his rough father,” said 
Jelnlndar Beg, speaking to himself, as the door closed 
on the barber; “if they could be gained? Well, 1 
must see. If not — we cannot allow them to live; they 
are too powerful.” And he rose and went into tluj 
outer hall. 

“And no one has jiasscd here, Jaffur?” said Jelnln- 
dar Beg to the Nubian slave, who, with some others, 
watched the door of the court where Afzool Khan was 
confined. 
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“No one, my lord, except tlie servants witli tlieir 
meal.” 

“Did they speak to him?” 

“Not a word, my lord-, I listened carefully.” 

“Have the Khan and Ins son been speaking to 
each other?” 

“Yes, frequently, but as th(‘y have moved to the. 
otlier side of th<^ court, which is mnv in sliadow, 1 
<‘annot hear tlunn. My lord is in? Sliould we 

not attend? I'hey an* armed.” 

“1 am not afraid, »laffur; put u]) thy weapon. 
Keep the door ajar, but do not enter, and, on your 
life, l(‘t no one list(‘n. Do ye hear, all of ye!” 

“.Jo hookuin!” (as you oihUt), crical all together, 
dispersing as the Kiitwal ent(‘Ted. 

Afzool Khan and his son were sitting, as .Jaffur 
had described, in the oj)p(>site coriu'r of the court from 
the door; for the sun was now shining with a ])ainful 
glare of heat into that suh*. by whicli llieKdtwal entered, 
wdiile, O[)posite, the cool verandali was rendenid more 
refreshing from the sliadow of a large champa tree, 
which fell over the building and enclosure wheri* they 
were, "riiey rose courteously as tlie Kdtwal advanced, 
and, saluting him gravely, yet without any expression 
of impatience; at detention , reipiested him to be 
seated. 

It was no jiart of .Jehandar Deg’s policy to attemjit 
to bully. If he. could find out what the affair of the 
night had really been, or obtain a clue to the truth of 
that which had been alleged of the King; in short, 
anything which might serve as a guide to action, 
or as means of warning to the Wuzeer, it would be 
enough. 
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“I trust iny lion cured guests have been fittingly 
attended toV’’ he asked, as he subsided on liis heels 
at a respectful distanc(‘ from the old Khan, joining 
his liands after the most deferential and elegant of 
Persian customs. “I trust the repast was served hot. 
My lords must excuse my absence, and my being 
taken unawares. Had I expech'd the lionour of their 
rouipany, then, indeed, Znidficar’s skill should have 
been put forth ” o 

“The kabobs and kiclu'ri wer(‘ excellent, Meerza 
'^aliib,” replied Afzool Khan, politely. “I was to have 
had the same at my own house; and there*, were*, other 
dishes, too. V(*nly, your cook must lie a treasure; ther(^ 
IS not such another in the city.” 

“My lord, a jioor slave, who followed irn; from my 
own dear country, and has remaiiusl he, re with nu*,. 
Ves, he has a pretty skill in tin*, art, and .... but you 
have yet to know what he can do .... II* 1 might 
send him one day ” 

“Shookr, shookr! (thanks), M(‘erza Sahib. Yes, w(‘ 
will see about it. Inshalla! inshalla!” rejilied the 
Khan, cheerily, “an exc(‘llent idea - and come your- 
self.” 

Idle Kdtwal thought he had made a favourabh; 
impression. “After all, then* was nothing in the 
murd(‘r matter that you need care about, Meah 8ahib,” 
he continued blandly, to Fazil Khan. “Pardon me 
if 1 was rude this morning, but ^>h(‘,n we are at 
business, you know, there can be no distinction of 
persons.” 

“None,” said Fazil, gravely; “but who was the 
man found dead? Y"ou said one had been killed.” 

“Oh, only a Kafir Hindu; some sou of a burnt 
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father, wlio is gone to bum with liiin,” laughed the 
K<Stwal. “1 don’t know; the body is not yet claimed. 
By tlie way, Mcah, it was strange enougli that you 
sliould have been just in time to save that Lalla.” 

“Ah, yes; what has become of him?” asked Fazil 
innocently. “You promised he should be seen to.” 

“And I liave done as I promised, Meah. Habeeb 
has dressed the wound, which is but a scratch, and 
the man has eaten heartily; pe^diaps he was not much 
hurt, after all.” 

“Perha 2 )s not,” said Fazil, significantly, “but it was 
well he fell into good hands.” 

“Yes,” returned the Kdtwal, musingly, “was it 
not strange what he told the Dufi’adar about Pahar 
Singh and the Hhah’s secrcUry? I have heard that my 
lord, thcMeorza, was out last night late, and at a temple. 
Could it have been there?” 

“To meet Pahar Singh? J should hardly say it was 
likely,” retunied Fazil. 

“Nay, more, that the Asylum of the Faith - - 
the King himself — was there also. At least — at 
least ” 

Fazil saw Jehflndar Beg was not sure. It was a 
mere guess, for wliich there was perhaps susjucion, but 
he laughed aloud, and replied, “A good joke, Meerza 
Sahib; perhaps they say 1 was with him!” 

“Well,” returned the Kdtwal, wagging his head, 
“the fact is, they do; and perhaps you were, my 
young friend. Let me see; his highness is about 
your own age. WIhui 1 was as old, 1 remember the 
Shah, with some others of us, used to have frolics now 
and then in the bazars of Isfahan. Ah, Meah, there 
were ” 
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Fazil made a gesture, as if liis fatlicr, wlio was sil- 
ting bold upright, with Ids eyes shut, might not like 
to hear the reiaaiiider. 

“Yes,” continued the Kdtwal, “if ye did go, what 
matter?” 

“1 liave 1)efor(*> said that llulwunt Jiao was my 
cninpanion, not the liing; and the r(‘st you know of,” 
interrupted the young Khan. 

“Not all, Meah; bu%we are out of court now, and 
I am quite sure of my young friend’s good faith to let 
me know anything that concerns tlie stat(‘, iiit(n*ests, the 
King, or the Wuzeer; and so, Meah Sahib, ii* we could 
-*\amine those; papers together ” 

“Ah, yes! the ])apers, Meerza, you would not nud(*r- 
^tand them — they were Mahratta.” 

“But wc could find a Karkoon to read them, and 
you are known to spenik that language;, Me*a]i?” 

“True, Mee;rza Sahib, I do; but the paper’s are not 
liere ” 

“Not here, sir!” cried Jeluludar Beg, with an 
oniinous scowl passing over his face, at wliich Afzoeil 
Khan involuntarily alhjwe*d his hand to steal to his 
swen-d hilt, as it lay em the gremnd. “Not he;re?” 

“Not here,” echoed Fazil demurely, elre^pjniig his 
eyes. 

“But they were here wlum you came this morn- 
ing?” 

“Certainly they were; and one of our peoph; took 
them home for me.” 

“Yet you promised they should be forthcoming 
whenever I required them? Beware;, Fazil Khan, how 
you entangle yourself in this matter,” returned the 
K<itwal, sternly. 
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“J do not think 1 made any piomLse, MecTza 
Hahib,” readied Fazil; “’tis you wlio must bo mistaken, 
pardoTi nu* for sayinji^ so. I said tlioy concerned the 
Kin^, our lord and master, and would be shown to him 
only: and in Durbar to-day they will be presented t(j 
liiin. You will bo tliere, of course?” 

“By Alla!” exclaimed the Kotwal; “but if — ” 

At th(‘ oath tlie old Khan fairly took his sword in 
his left liand, and placed it a(^ross his knees, while*, In* 
looked grimly at his host* and Fazil saw the u])})(‘r 
portion of his father’s mustaclu!, vvhc're it touched his 
c.liec‘k, quivering witli suppress(*d rage. 

♦Jehdndar B<*g (‘becked himself, and said, deferen- 
tially, “Forgive*, tin* oath, Khan Sahib, and you know 
(‘iioiigh of iVrsians to excuse* it. ll would hav(‘, been 
jdeasant, as fellow-servants of the Iving, to have* 
shar(*d ycnir coididence. As it is deni(*(l, I yield tin* 
point*, and you are welconn* to all tlie credit of the 
s(u*vico you will do my Jjord. But wdiat say you, 
gentlemen, to assisting me to re-e\amiiu*. that Khay(*t 
who is d(‘.tained without; you acknowledge, Meah 
Sahib, at least, that he was rescued by you — rxu’hans 
from death?” 

“You have a strange memory, Kehw^al Sahib, to- 
day,” said Fazil, smiling “1 never said 1 rescued him, 
I think. Send for the man; no doubt you wdll hear all 
you wdsh from him, and will believe liini. 1 do not 
appear to be very credible to you to-day.” 
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CJIAI»TER XIV. 

As tlu* Jv>twa] roso to ^o to tlio door, tlic* old Klian 
wliisporod to liis son, “Wo can soi/.o liiiii, Fazil, if 
lioods bo, aiul jmt a <laj;fjjor into hiin. Tin* man is 
not tit to lie is (‘von now jdottin^ soinotliini:;'; I 

know it, trust him not^niy son.'’ 

' If nc(Mls be, fatlu‘r, I am r<‘ady; but no viol(‘no(‘ 
yet,'’ rejilied I’azil; “wait till th(‘ Wu/anu-’s son is 
annonneed.” 

“Tlie man lias lii'en scmt for,” said doliandar Ib*^*, 
returning to bis s<*at, “and nil! bo lioii* ju*osi*ntly.” 
He bad given bis own dir(‘oii(»ns to th(‘ guard outside 
to stand by tlu* door, yet no n<‘aror iban was noedlul 
for jirooautiou. 

'riie Jjalla was not long dotaiiK'd. Almost as 
.lelnindar Jb\tr bad seate<l bimsolf tJiis time a littb‘ 
nearer to Fa/.il - bo ojauied tb(‘ door, wbioli Avas 
olos(‘d aft(u- bim, and advanood towards llie ])arty in 
a courtly but rosja'ctful inannoi. Fazil bardly r(‘oog- 
nised tbe man, so oompb*tody bad rest and good 
olotbes imju’ovod bim. His face was cloan sbavo(l, 
bis mustacln*. and bail* woio trimmod and (died. His 
small turban tied neatly in tbe Xustalik fasbion of* 
tbe imperial court, wbicb Avas strange at IbM'japoor. 
I’be clotbes ini wore, tliougb soinoAvbal too large, 
w(‘re yet cb^an Avbite muslin : and a bandsome Persian 
shawl over bis shoulders, prove.d that his personal 
comfort had been well attended to under Jehdndar 
Beg’s orders. 

“I trust you are better noAv,” said Fazil to the 
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Lalla, kiudly, as, after liis very courtly advance, in 
which he bowed his head very low, turned out his toes 
very wide, and put his elbows as far behind him as 
possible, he sat down much after the manner of J ehdn- 
dar Beg, on the left hand of the Kdtwal. 

“My lord’s house will prosper for his kindness to 
a poor stranger,” said the Lalla. “What more delight- 
ful to exercise, what more grateful to God, than hospi- 
tality?” and he quotcul a verse from the ])oet Saadi 
on the subject, which he followed by another and 
anotlier. 

“Enough, friend,” said Jelnlndar Beg, laughing. 
“No need to prove your scholarly attainments, they 
are not needed at present. Now, we all bid you not 
to fear-, but tell us, in plain terms, wliat happened 
befor(*> this brave young gentleman rescued you last 
night.” 

Th(i Lalla was not very clear as to what course he 
was to take; he, too, was watching his game. 

“My lord, noble sirs, they were Gosais who found 
me in the temple, and ye are Moslem gentlemen, or 
nobles.” 

“Very true,” said Fazil. “Now, look at me care- 
fully, and try if you cannot remember me as one who 
lifted you up after you had been robbed.” 

“Ah, yes, noble sir, now 1 do remember,” cried the 
Lalla; “I owe my life to you, sir, my life. When I 
screamed, you must have heard me. 1 pray you, let 
me kiss your feet.” 

The action was an ordinary one of gratitude, yet 
enough to admit of Fazil’s passing a well-known signal 
of silence to the man as he removed his hands,' while 
the old Khan cried grimly — 
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“Make your roverciice to your God, if you have 
one, not to my sou. Is lie an idol, that you bow down 
to him?” 

“I mean no offence-, pardon me, my lord,” said the 
Lalla, humbly. “I was only - ” 

The opening of the door interruj)ted the Lalla’s 
speech, which would have bcrni very tlowory and 
hyperbolic. # 

An attendant enticed and spoke lo the K()twal. 
“My lord, Kowas Khan has arrivi'd; is lu^ t(> be ad- 
mitted?” 

“Tell liini 1 kiss Ids hands-, J am en^‘a;^(*,d with 
these worthy p^entlomen,” returned Jeh;indar 
looking round; “and pr.ay ask him to c'xcusi', me for 
a short time. Jf h<‘, would lik('. a hooka, or coffee, or 
sherbet, let him have all he d(*-sires.” 

“And his attendants?” 

“L(‘t any of proper rank sit with him, th(‘ r(*st can 
remain in the outer court.” 

“Very good, my lord,” said the s(‘rvant, and lu‘ 
shut the door. 

During this interrujdion, a very pri;tty ])iexe ot* 
jiantomime had been executed betwinm tlu*. ey(‘.s of 
Fa/dl and the Lalla. It would have been more, corn- 
])lete, perhaps, could Fazil have used his hands also, 
but he dare not. As it was, however, the Lalla seem(‘d 
to understand all that was re(|uired; and the delight- 
fully comprehensive manner in ’VAhich he half shut his 
eyes, bowed his lujad, and smiled blandly though 
almost imperceptibly, would have been ht example for 
any di])lomatist. Nothing could be seen by the K(>twal, 
lor, in order to s])eak to the, servant, it had been re- 
quisite for him to lean behind the Lalla’s back. 

Tara. il. <S 
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Jehdndar Beg lost two points by his movement; 
one we have seen, the other was a more serious one. 
h\jr as he moved, the letters which had been given to 
him by More Trimmurs agent, and which he had put 
into a sidc'pockct of his dress, protruded a little as 
he reached over, and, when he settled himself again, 
rtimained projecting half out of that receptacle. He 
was not aware of it, but they attracted Fazil’s imme- 
diate attention. These he musV have at any risk — 
for he had seen the seal of the rebel Uajah on them 
— and he again roused las father by tljc sliort cougli 
they had agreed upon. 

“Now, Lallajce, tell us all. You see you are 
among friends; but we are liungry for fruit — flowers 
do not satisfy us,” said Jehandar Beg, jocosely rub- 
bing his hands, and speaking in Persian, his own 
language. 

“My lords, what can I say?” returned the Lalla 
simply. “1 am what you see, a poor scholar. Dehli 
is full of such, and we are starving. Every one said, 
‘Go to the King of the Dekhan; he is wise, he is 
generous, he is accomplished; he is a patron of litera- 
ture.’ So your poor servant prepared two copies of 
verses; one in Sanscrit, in which the third letter of 
every line is the same, T ” 

“Mashalla!” said Jehandar Beg, laughing. “Te- 
tum — to te, te-ta-tc to, Te ta-hah! Like that, Lalla- 
jee? O yes; our Bramhuns here make odes, in which 
all the words ending skri, pri, dri; or else msh, kshsh, 
rshsh-dshush. One would think all tlie mud in the 
Dekhan was squelching under their feet; but go on.” 

“My lord is pleased to be witty,” returned the 
Lalla, with a bland smile, turning towards his host and 
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joining bandK. “Then T bad a Persian ode. It was 
nothing — no tiling — a poor tiling altogether; only, 
if my lords wish, 1 could repeat it. Metbinks there 
was some eb'gaiice about it, if nothing else.” 

“God forbid!” returned the Kotwal, echoed by 
Fazil and the Khan; “Go on.” 

“Well, my lords, as you wish,” continued the Lalla. 
“♦Some other day 1 may be more fortunate; and, Avith 
your permission, I wil/ resume my history.” 

“I had saved a few gold pieces, and I had enough 
to keep my family for a year. I left them in my 
house, and J have gradually made my way hither by 
Ahmednugger and Sholapoor. Hiat is all.” 

“Go on,” said Fazil. “How didst thou get here 
from Sholapoor V” 

“I came with some Gosais, as they appeared to be, 
who met me at a village, A1 — , A1 — . 1 forget — 

just after you cross the river Bheema.” 

“Almella,” suggested the Khan, interrupting him. 

“Yes, that was it. TJiey said they knew of a com- 
fortable lodging in a temple or a mutt; but if we ar- 
rived late we must be content with A\diatever shelter 
we could get. I do not knoAV, sirs, whether they pur- 
posely delayed me by the Avay — for, indeed, the roads 
were very muddy; but we arrived after sunset, and 
they took me to a temple of Bhowani, in a grove. So 
long as it was light the place did not look amiss for 
temporary shelter; but when it grew dark, and the 
wind began to moan in the trees, I thought, sirs, that 
the men’s looks changed, and — and I began to tremble, 
yet unable to help myself — as one lies bound some- 
times in a dream. 

“What could your slave do, sirs? At length they 

8 * 
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talked togetlier in an unknown and all fell 

upon me, stranj^led me, and took wliat money I liad, 
and my clotlies, and I knew no more till tliis valiant 
gentleman and some one else roused me and took me 
to a guard-house, where I was well cared for.” 

“Why do you tell lies?” said the Kcitwal, who, 
though unahle to make ohjection to the very probable, 
story which the Ijalla had invented, fcdt conscious 
there was no truth in it. “A^h, man with a burnt 
father, t(dl the truth*, we. are no enemies of thine! Do 
not eat dirt at our hands! Why did tin; Sliah’s s(;cre- 
tary visit thee at tin* tcanjdt'? Speak; it siiall be well 
for thee. Wc; are all fri(;nds of his Majesty’s here.” 

A very slight compression of Fazil’s under lip was 
sufficient guide* for fin* Lalla. “I’he King’s secretary? 
God defend us!” cried the Jialla, innoceiifly; “what 
should I have to do with fin* s(;crelary? Ah, sirs, wliy 
this oppression of a poor slave* like; me - a stranger 
without friends? Did you see tin* S(‘cretary wln*n you 
came to rescue me, noble sir?” 

“Not 1, indeed; tliou wasf lying among the ashes, 
senseless enough. All we heard was a scnuiin, which 
sounded like om; in distress, and we entered tin; court,” 
said Fazil, simply. 

The Kdtwal looked from (Uie to the other, but In; 
could find out no sign of intelligence. ll(; was fairly 
puzKled. 

“Then why that resjxictable Duffadar’s account of 
what you said to him in tin; guard-house?” cried 
deluindar Beg, jerking himself suddenly round so as 
to confront the Lalla, while lie seconded the movement 
by an emphatic blow^ on the floor. “ What about Pahar 
Singh?” 
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As lio did so, liis slocvo caught one of the letters 
projecting from liis pocket, which flew into the centre 
of the group. Fazil pickvid it uj), and returned it with 
a polite how, but not licfore he had distinctly seen tlu*, 
seal of the Jiajali Sivaji J3h(»slay upon it, and the 
niemorandiini in the corner, whk*h Jeluln^dar llcg had 
written for th(^ Wuzecu*, and marked j)rivat(\ Jelnindar 
lh‘,g’s confusion on rey‘iviiig tlie letter could not be 
concealed, and Fazil ^dt that, having s(‘en what was 
not intended for him, he was in greater danger than 
before. 

“What about Vahar Singh?” ocho(Ml tin*. Lalla, who 
iiad observed the coiifiise<l exjuession of Jtihfindar 
1 leg’s countenance., and seen also wliat lie was quite 
familiar with, tlie rebel llajali’s st'al. “My lord, your 
servant heard a great deal of him, as 1 k‘. (‘ame here 
through the country. Eve.rybody, from Alnnc-dnugger 
to Sholapoor, spoke of J^ahar Singh, and warn(‘d nn*, 
of J^ahar Singh, but the (losais did not ajipear to fear 
him, and saiil he never touclied companies of tra- 
velling bc'ggars. 1 remember now,” continuiid the. 
Lalla dreamily, “I think some oik* asked me whether 
Jkihar Singh had robbed me. Lerhaps I said yes, I 
don’t know, T might have said anything, good sirs, for 
1 was like one in a hideous dniani; and this roliber, 
everybody appeared to know; — in the bazars, in 
temples, mutts, serais Ihihar Singh, ]*ahar Singh — 
nothing but Pahar Singh all the way. 1 heard enough 
of him.” 

“I’liou liest, Ijalla. 1 have warned thee once, and 
again wmn thee* — bijware. of the torture.;” cried Je- 
hilndar Beg savagely, and from betwc'.en his closed 
teeth; “a word and ' 
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“Jeliandar Beg,” said Afzool Khan, interrupting, 
“you and I are old friends, and I am your guest, so 
also is this man. Good or evil of him I know not, 
neither do 1 care; but torture shall not be used; and 
so far as I know or have seen, he says nothing but the 
truth. We are helpless enough here, my son and I, 
but we will not allow him to be touched with any of 
your vile instruments. Question liim otherwise as you 
please, it is your duty.” 

The tone of the old Khan’s voice, habitually stern, 
seemed more so than usual to Jelulndar Beg. Should 
he resent it and call in his men? It was the thought 
of a moment. He would have done this, but that he 
knew the Wuzeer’s son sat without; he, at least, was 
faithful to Fazil, and might not obj(*.ct to prove his 
devotion to the old Khan, in the hope of its doing 
service in his suit for Zyna. 

“Khan Sahib — — ’’returned Jelulndar Beg, putting 
up his joined hands. 

He could not finish the sentence. Fazil, on pre- 
tence of arranging his shawl about his shoulders, threw 
it with a sudden gesture over the Kutwal’s head, and 
closed it behind, throwing Jeh?lndar Beg on his face, 
while, at the same instant, a dagger flashed from the 
old Khan’s waistband, and was held by him close to 
the Kdtwal’s heart, and so that the point actually 
pricked the skin. 

“Take out those letters, Lalla, from his pocket. In 
the name of the Prophet — if one sound escape him, 
father - -strike deep and hard. Here is another traitor 
as bad as him we know of. There, hold his legs, Lalla. 
Wall, wah! thou art a noble fellow; fear not, friend — 
we are not like the Jogi. There, that will do; and 
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well was it done,’’ continued Fazil, as the Lalla rapidly 
passed an <nid of his own scarf round the Kdtwal’s 
arms, and tied it in a knot behind his back-, “he is 
safe now. Where is liis rinj^? give it to me, quick.” 

“Beware, Jehdndar Beg,” growled Afzool Khan, 
who leant over the prostrate man without altering his 
position, as the Lalla loos(id the ring, “1 do not want 
to kill thee, good fellow; but, by Alla, if thou strivest 
ever so little, this ki’i/fe will go through thee. I am 
no friend to traitors, as thou well knowest; so keep 
quiet.” 

It was a bold stroke; but in such emergencies 
desperate efforts arc generally the most successful. 
Fazil took the Kdtwal’s signet-ring, and went to the 
door. The slave Jaffur looked at it for an instant, 
bowed his bead, and crossed his arms; whibi Fazil, 
looking round the hall, beckoned to bis frhmd, who, 
attended by some twenty of his followers, sat upon 
the dais. 

Kowas Khan arose instantly, and with him tlie 
men, who made their salutations, and advauc(',d towards 
the door. I’he slaves believed that the Wuzeer’s son 
had been sent for, and stood aside to let him pass; and 
as the young men embraced in the doorway, Fazil 
whispered to his friend to disarm them, and liold the 
door. A pressure of the liand was the sur(; reply. 

“1 will return with my shawl,” said Kowas Khan 
aloud, going back towards his seat, “and I will follow 
you directly.” 

A moment afteiwards Fazil and the Khan heard 
a few low cries, a struggle, and a slight clash of arms. 
The surprise had been complete. The slaves were 
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disarmed, tlirust into the Wuzcer’s private room, and 
the doors clos(?d. 

“Fear not, noble friends,” cried the cheery voice 
of the Wuzeer’s son, as he stood in the^ doorway, “ye 
are safe, and no one is liiirt. 1 have five hundred 
men of my own body-guard in the courts, on foot and 
liorseback; and, Inshalla! we can hold the Kutwallee 
against an army. May 1 come?” 

“Ul-huind-ul-illa!”* cried Khan and his son 
together, “hazar shookr, hazar sliookr! — (A thousand 
tlianks!) 0 holy ‘(Jeesoo Duraz!’ 1 vow to thee a 
thousand lights, and a chain of gold for the canopy 
of thy blessed sepulchre,” continued the Khan, de- 
voutly. 

“Come, friend and brother,” said Fazil; “come here 
and see what treachery doth in the most trusted places 
— nay, fear us not, #J ehandar Beg,” he continued; “we 
are not arbiters in your destiny — it rests in higher 
hands than ours. Father, take away the knife from 
his heart.” 

“I don’t know that 1 ought,” said the old Khan, 
grimly. “I shall keep it ready, and near thee, Je- 
luiridar Beg. I trust thee not, my friend.” 

“You are more lucky than 1 am,” returned the 
Kdtwal sadly. ‘'When a man’s fate deserts him, he 
need not struggle — he is lielj)less,” and he quoted a 
verse from the (Julistaii to that efiect. 

“Shabash! a scholarly quotation,” said the Lalla 
gravely. “And now, gentlemen, if ye will tnist a poor 
mutsuddee, who has some (‘experience, we will examine 
this worthy gentleman’s pockets; and if he has any 


• To God be praise! 
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])r5vate writing-cjisi^s, sonietliing be foiuul in them 
also.” 

“Peace, Lalla!” cried Fazil, sternly; “wliat we do 
concerns not. lint tlion liast faithful and 

intelligent, and we will set* tliee reA\ard(id.” 

What was found in the s(‘arch an ill presently apj)ear; 
ineanwhih', we need to see how those asscunbled with 
lh(‘ King, in his royal court, Avere (onployed. 


CHAPTER XV. 

The great TIall of Audience in the (htadcl AA^as 
only used on state, occasions of cenunony. It fornn'd 
]>art of tin* oldest division of tlui royal r(‘hid(*nc(‘, and 
AN'as built, as r(*port had it, after a inod(*l in d'uikoy 
or Persia, in both of Avhich coiintri(‘.s tin*, fouinh'r of 
the dynasty, Ibrahim Adil Shah, had Resided. Hut as 
no such model is known to exist, it is more probahh* 
that one of the Turkish archit(‘cts Avlioin he had in- 
vited to his camp, and to whose Euro[)eanis(ul skill and 
taste- most of the noble Saracenic. Coithic buildings 
of the city oAved their origin, had desigin^d and 
executed the whole under the direction of his munificent 
2 )atron. 

The “Ark,” or Citadel of H(ieja])oor, is a fortress 
in itself, and the area is surrounded by a beautiful 
stone wall, liaving lieavy bastions at int(}r\’’als , and a 
fausse braye, also Avith bastions; both b(‘ing protected 
by a broad Avet ditcli. The main entrance is by a 
causeway, defend (*d by a gatcAvay, flanked by bastions 
of great strength. 1'he Avlnde of the interior was laid 
out in palaces, under various denominations, and public 
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buildings, such as the courts of civil and criminal justice, 
the treasury, the military and revenue record offices, 
and the like, and the great Hall of Audience, which 
now concerns us. 

A broad road from the second gateway led nearly 
through the centre of the Citadel, as you entered, to 
the Mfiidan, or plain of exercise. The I^alace of the 
Seven Stories, and tlie buildings connected with it, lay 
on the left hand, and the “Siis^get Mahal,” or Palace 
of Assembly, with other heavy blocks of building, 
public and private, to the riglit. All these palaces, at 
the time of which wo write, were interspersed witli 
courts and gardens; but the space before the great Hall, 
called the Mjiidan or Plain, was kept oxclusiv(ily for 
the assembly iiisjjoction ()r exercise of royal troops on 
particular occasions, and also as the waiting-place of 
the “Sowarees,” or retinues, which attended those who 
visihul the palace on ordinary business. 

The hall itself was a very noble building. It stood 
upon a low basement, beneath which were crypts, pro- 
bably used for archives, or magazines ; and was entered 
by flights of steps, which led into corridors at each 
side. The front was entirely open, consisting of one 
immense Gothic arch, ninety-two feet in span, and of 
proportionate height, and of two narrow lancet-shaped 
arches of corresponding height, one on each side, which 
opened on the side corridors. 

The interior consisted of one immense room, un- 
broken to the roof; but upon its south side, and par- 
tially also east and west, there were projections built 
upon cloisters, which contained rooms and galleries; 
especially to the south, where there was a closed 
latticed balcony, where the ladies of the court might 
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sit and look on at ceremonies of reception or rejoicing, 
and where the King might receiver tln^ petitions or 
salutations of tlie people without inconvenience. Above 
these gallcrit^s and balconies was another storey, with 
open turrets at th(i corners, and suites of apartments 
above. As the building stands now, a mere sliell, 
bereft of roof and floors, and with all, except its 
noble arches and cloisters, crumbling gradually to de- 
cay, it is a noble yfiid im])ressive structure, and 
enough remains to estimate*, what it must have been 
when perfect. 

A busy and interesting scene it was, even to those 
concerned. As each “sowaree”^ arrived at the entrance 
steps, it was met by a number of “chobdars,” and 
mirdhas, or attendants, b(*.aring massive, gold and silver 
sticks, or clubs covered with chased silver or gold; 
dressed exclusively in white muslin, wearing small 
circular turbans, flatten<‘d out at the sides, muslin 
tunics, tight to the waist, and descending thence in 
thickly-gathered robes to the feet, whicli gave them 
the appearance of petticoats. I'hese in(‘n attended 
officers of higher rank, who w(u*e, in fact, chamberlains, 
and whose duty it was to conduct tin*, various visitors 
to the presence of the King, to proclaim aloud their 
titles, and to marshal them to their s(*ats. Witliout, 
the royal Abyssinian and Dekhani guards prevented 
violence among their nitainers. 

Once the broad corridor at either side was reached 
by the visitors there was no further interruption; and 
though the war of struggle, gibe, and cjuarrel, peculiar 
to such an assembly, came hoarsely, and with a stifled 
sound through the arches into the hall; — within, 

* Kctiuue. 
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there was a decorous, if not, indeed, a solemn and im- 
pressive silence. Men spoke to each otlier hardly 
above their breath; and the soft murmur arising from 
thousands of such half whispers ascended and seemed 
to float tremblingly among the balconies, and up to the 
lofty roof of tlie building. 

The King had early taken his seat. The musnud, 
or royal throne, was under the centre of the balcony 
before-mentioned, upon a dais Raised a step above the 
general floor of the hall. 'Jliere was no decoration 
visible upon it; and it consisted of a wide cushion and 
pillows, covered with white muslin, supported at the 
back and sides by a railing of w'ood, covered with 
jdates of gold which, indeed, appeared as if of solid 
gold. On the right hand of the King, who was dressed 
in simple white muslin, with a single gold ornament 
in his turban, sat tlie Peer Bundagee Sahib, the reli- 
gious instructor we hfive before mentioned; and at 
the back of the rail the secretary, with two young 
nobles, whose hereditary office it was to wave over 
the King the jewelled Mdrehas, or fans of peacock 
feathers. 

Farther again behind, among the arches, closing up 
the entrance to tli(‘. cloisters, and leaning against the 
pillars, were servants bearing the King’s weapons, 
the Aftdbgeeree, or sun-shades, the royal umbrellas, 
and the private guard of slaves, mostly Nubian 
eunuchs. 

Like the Monarch’s seat, the whole of the floor 
was covered by quilted cotton carpets, over which 
white muslin was spread; so that, with the exception 
of here and there a coloured scarf or waistbelt, and 
an occasional turban ornament, the whole of the 
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jicrsoiis seated woi-e the same character of dress as 
the Kinp^, witli little variation. In some respects the 
assembly had a monotonous appearance; but on the 
other hand, the effect was chnsle and solemn, and 
aj^eed with tlie plain undecorated character of the 
building. 

^rhe privileged attendants, ho wi'ver, who W(*ro 
allowed entrance with their inastiu-s, and who stood in 
tiles behind them against the Avail, Avere dressed in the. 
brightest and gay(‘.st colours Avhich could lx*, devised. 
iler<‘, were tunics of satin and cloth-of-gold, brocaded 
turbans and scarfs of the rich(‘St materials, mingled 
together in the gr(*atest profusion; and this brilliant 
array, in whiclt all hues seemed l(» blend Avith a strangely 
gorgeous harmony, formed a poAverful background in 
ndief of the white dresses, and white coverings of tin', 
rtoor. 

'llien beyond, the eye follo\v(‘d the graceful outline 
of the vast arch against a d(‘ep him' sky, tl(‘ck(‘d Avith 
light clouds. BeloAv, it rested upon th(‘, plain, Avhen*, 
in the quivering heat, which gave a tremulous move.- 
ment to the atmosjdiere, stood th(‘ semed masses of 
royal troops and son^arees, caparisoned eh^jdiants and 
led horses, lifct(;rs and their bearers - all in the gloAv- 
ing colours which Ave luwe already stum from the 
< Queen’s balcony; and A\dth bright arms and armour, 
which flashed and glinted in a thousand sparkles as the 
wearers moved. 

The secretary and the Beer, had noted carefully 
and jealously, the names of the sevtn-al nobles and sir- 
dars as they were announced hy the mirdhas in attend- 
ance — presented their customary uuzzui‘s or offerings, 
according to their rank, and were conducted to their 
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places; and every now and then one or other whis- 
pered to the King, as neutral or suspected persons 
passed, or when the appearance of a well-known loyal 
friend gave assurance of support. Still Afzool Khan’s 
place was vacant, and that of the Wuzeer. It was 
true, the latter could not yet be expected, but his son 
might at least be present; and the double absence cast 
a gloom over the King’s face,, wliich he could barely 
conceal. ^ 


“I had counted upon Afzool Khan and his son 
Fazil,” said the King, mournfully, to the Peer, “but 
you see they have not come. We might not expect 
Kowas Khan without his father; but I had thought 
Afzool Khan among the truest of my people — what 
think ye?” 

The Peer could give but little consolation. He, 
too, had expected the Khan, and liad had no doubts 
of his fidelity; so also the secretary; but his unaccount- 
able absence disturbed them both. 


Just then the Lady Lurlee’s escort, entering the 
open space, wheeled up among other troops, and the 
leader, Kaheem Khan, dashed at speed to the foot 
of the basement, made his reverence to the King, 
and followed his men to the position they had 
taken up. 

“Ah,” cried the Peer, joyfully, to the King, 
“those are Afzool Khan’s ‘sowaree;’ the old Khan 
and his son are not far ofi* now, Shookr-Oolla;” and 
he looked anxiously to the side entrance, in the hope 
of seeing him advance with his son from the arch- 
way in the corridor. Others came on, but neither 
appeared. 
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“What liinders Afzool Khan?” said the secretary 
to the Peer alter a while; “who is detaining him?” 

“Send and inquire” said the King. 

“Go,” said the Peer to a Mirdha in attendance, 
“and see if Afzool Khan be in the corridor; if not, go 
to his officer and inquire where he is, — not as if our 
IVince had asked, but from me.” I'he King, to whom 
tlie man looked for ordprs, nodded assent, and he de- 
parted and returned speedily. 

“] examined both corridors, and he was not in 
either, Iluzrut,” he said so the holy man, “so 1 went 
to Kaheem Khan, who tells me he has come with the 
Khanum;” and here his voice dropped almost to a 
whisper, “that Afzool Khan hath been at tlu*- Kdtwal’s, 
at Jehdndar Beg’s, since morning, and it is particular 
business, as both ho and his son hav(‘ been in private 
consultation with him since sunrise.” 

The King had leaned over the rail to hear the de- 
tail, but he had not noticed the first part of the mes- 
sage; and as the man receded among the attendants 
behind, looked from one to the other of his friends, 
but could gather no consolation from their laces. 

“It is but too true, my lord,” said the kSecretary 
sadly; “we need not expect them; for the Wuzeer’s 
son, with a heavy body of horse and loot, has just 
gone to the Kdtwallee — he was seen with them not 
long ago passing the fort gate. Jehandar Beg is not 
come, and it is clear to me that tliey have garrisoned 
the Kdtwallee, and will defend it till the Wuzeer ar- 
rives, when they will declare revolt. Sending a party 
here is but a blind.” 

“And who are here to check it?” asked the King, 
apprehensively. 
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‘‘Many, iny lord,” reidied iho Peer earnestly; “all 
the IJekhanies are my disciples, and I will answer for 
tli^m to a man. All the artillery are with them. 
Pear not.” 

The King looked incpiiringly to his secretary. 

“Yes, my Th'ince,” he said, “fear not; we cannot 
wait for them; nothing good ever camti of vacillation 
or expediency. Jlisinilla! shall 1 order silence?” 

“ Bismilla- ir- vahman -ir-rahee,m ! ” exclaimed the 
King d(ivoiitly, looking up. “1 am ready. Order 
silence,” he said to om“ of the inirdhas. 

“Khamdsh! sih‘nc(‘!” cried the man in aloud, deep 
voice, which rang through the Jiall, and sounded 
strangely, int(*mij)ting the loose nnirmuring chat which 
had prevailed hefon* — ‘'Khamdsh!” 

“Khamdsh!” was reiterated by all the mirdhas and 
chohdars stationed about the hall, and by the atten- 
dants behind, and was taken up by those in the corri- 
dors, sju’oading to the crowd without, and to the troops 
— “Klulmdsh!” 

'Fhe silence that ensued was almost oppressive. 
Tn the hall itself, after the men liad mice more settled 
themselves into their seats, tliere Avas not a sound or 
murmur, ^FIk* struggles and jibes without ceased, and 
even the tn)o[>s were still, sav(‘ where a neigh, or the 
rattle of caparisons, as horses tossed their heads or 
champed their bits, broke the stillness; or an elephant, 
clashing his bells, and being admonished by his driver, 
lifted his trunk, and gave a short scream. 

It was the Bt^cretary’s office to open the busii^ess 
of the day, and just as he Avas about to speak, the 
chief of the eunuchs entered, bearing the Queen’s 

^ In the name ot God the clement and mercifol ! 
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billet, and kiieeliiif^ down behind the rail, while he 
spoke aside, covering his mouth, said to the King 
hastily — 

“It is a matter of life or death. If Afzool Khan 
hath any favour in your eyes, () King, save him! there 
may b(^ time.” 

“This is some trick on thee, Daood,” said the 
King sneeringly; “we^.know where lie is, and how 
employed. He is ours no longer, and hath left us of 
his own free will.” 

“His wife and daughter are with the Ilegnm 
8ahiba, Head that and you will know why,” answered 
the man firmly. 

“Can it be true?” asked the King of the Peer, 
02>ening the note. “Ya Khiibeer, O!”* he continued, 
after a pause: “This is wonderful! Avonderful! O friends! 
and yet we had suspected our noble friend. But he is 
true; see, here is our royal signet to this; no doubt, 
no doubt.” 

“What is it?” cried both the l^eer and the Secre- 
tary in a breath, seeing the King much excited. 

“Afzool Khan and his .son are imprisoned at the 
Kotwallee, and prevented from attending. Tliey must 
be brought instantly.” 

“Imprisoned?” cried both together. 

“Yes, friends,” continued the King; “there is 
treachery in this, for Jelulndar Beg and the Wuzeer 
are one, it is clear now, and Ave must act at once. 
Ismail Khan,” continued lie firmly, to an officer who 
stood behind him clothed in a shirt of mail, “go thou 
Avith two hundred of the royal guard, and some of the 

^ The atforder of luforuianon — oue of the uincty-nine attributes of 
(iod; an iuvocntioii. 

Titra. U 9 
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niirdlias, brini^ JeliAndar Beg to the presence, and 
with him Afzool Khan and his son.” 

“I beg to petition,” said the eunuch, “that some of 
Afzool Khan’s Paigah are here, who came with their 
mistress; they might as well go, if I might send 
them.” 

“Of course,” replied the King, “why not send the 
whole Paigah?” 

“Excellent,” said the Peer’ “take what arc here 
with thee, Ismail Khan, at once, and send for the rest. 
Kaheem Khan will not fail thee.” 

“I am gone, my lord, and will take him with me; 
he is my son-in-law.” 

“Ah, I had forgotten. Go; fear not; bring them 
safely and quickly, friend, for we have much need of 
their presence.” 

“Ya IJlIa Kureem!”* said the Peer devoutly, look- 
ing up, “this is thy doing. O, dear old friend! thou 
art not gone from among us as we had feared. Bis- 
milla, let us proceed ! first w'ith these letters of Sivaji’s, 
tlien with the rest. Afzool Khan will be here by that 
time, and the people will rise to his call as a man. 
Inshalla! your poor servant, too, will do his best. 
Let silence be called again.” 

It was necessary; for the entrance of the eunuch, 
tlic delivery of the note, followed as they were by the 
withdrawal of Afzool Khan’s men, and some of the 
royal guard, had excited no little curiosity in the as- 
sembly. Afzool Khan’s absence had been regretted by 
some, rejoiced in by others, but noticed by all; and 
now that his men were sent away, tlie speculations 
that ensued were various as to the cause; and while 

♦ O merciful God, 
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some feared disclosures, others already rtjoiced in the 
prospect of his possible disp^race. 

“Khflmdsh!” ap^ain was cried by the same voice, 
which run^ clearly above the buzz of conversation, and 
was taken up as before — “Kharnosh — silence!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

“O NOBLES, and well-wishers of the State!” cried 
the Secretary, in a strong, manly voice, “it is not 
mere, ceremony for which ye have been called together 
this day; and it is not that the prciseiit urgent mattcus 
mi^ht not bo disposed of by the Shah — may his 
splendour increase; — but in affairs of such moment, 
he would have the advice and assistance of older men, 
and of those who, for years past, have j^iven tluur faith 
and their blood freely for tlie kiii^^dom, and ibr his 
family; and surely nothing need be done in private, 
when ye, 0 Moslems! can be witnesses before Cod and 
the Prophet. 

“Lo, friends in the faith! he hath called yo to- 
j^etlier because of those grievous rumours of treachery 
which prevail: and because of intrigues which hav(‘, 
sown distrust bctw'cen man and man in this city. Ol' 
these, two have been reveahid to him by means little 
short of a miracle, and yet so true, that a child ma}^ 
understand them. Hear, then, what my lord the King 
will say to ye — listen!” 

A low murmur arose through the assembly as men 
spoke in short, eager whispers to each other. Who 
was to be accused? 'J'o whom did these introductory 
remarks refer in particular? Many a secret traitor 

9 * 
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then sitting there, trembled upon his seat. Were he 
denounced, he felt there would be no alternative be- 
tween detection and almost instant death, and there 
were not a few who repeated to themselves the dying 
confession of faith. If it was to be, it was to be; 
there was no escape now. 

The King spoke from his seat, and though his 
voice was of a gentler cliaracjer than his Secretary’s, 
its silvery ringing tones were even more distinctly heard. 

“() friends and subjects!” he said, “many words 
are hardly needful when the understanding is to have 
clear scope for action, and I desire all to consider 
what will be now put before ye. As God hath ap- 
])ointed me His deputy on earth to govern this king- 
dom, so I am answerable to Him for it, and for you, 
my i)eo])le. 'J''his J clearly admit. If it be glorious, 
are ye not so? If it be tranquil, are ye not safe? 11* 
it be humbled, are ye not humbled likewise? Is any 
one weary of our service, let him leave it, but for the 
rest, let us be united: let it not be said by our ene- 
mies that we could be seduced and divided, or that 
our foolish quarrels are worse than the petty jealousies 
of the women of a divided house. 0 noble Dekhanies, 
put enmity and treachery from among ye: is it come 
to this, that they exist? Listen,” 

I’he King paused, and seemed to be searching 
under his cushions, while the sounds of his last words, 
rising to the vaulted roof, trembled in a sweet faint 
murmur, and died away among its fretted recesses; 
and as yet the rapt silence of the assembly was un- 
broken. 

“A man,” he continued, holding up a mass of 
papers to the view of all — “one whom we had vene- 
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rated as a father — into whose hands we were given 
by our father on his deathbed — has been false. False 
to me, that is nothing, — false to the kingdom and to 
you, that is more, — false to his oath to an orphan 
as 1 am, and to God, that is most of all. Here is 
his writing, luTe are his seals, — look at them. These*, 
letters to the F^adishah Alumgeer began ere that bad 
man w(*re a king, and have be(*,n continued within a 
month; and by them we rciad now, that him we speak 
of would have given away our kingdom, but would 
liave reserved his share. And yet, O Khan Mahomed! 
if we* wrong th(‘,e in this, we will do thee justice be- 
tbre God and this assembly.” 

“Justice, justice*.!” echoed a thousand voices: “put 
out the treason!” while many rose excitedly to their 
feet and wore juilled down again by their iKiighbours. 

“Wait,” continued the King. “Let him Ix) lujard 
in his own behalf when he arrives; do not prejudge 
him. If these are untrue, there is no honour we 
possess or can confer, that shall not be his. If true, 
let the just Alla judge him before ye all.” 

“Ameen, ameen!” cried the Peer devoutly. “Ameen, 
ameen!” was echoed by the assembly, in a hoarse roar, 
which filled the hall. Again there was sihmee. 

“The next is a more simjde matter,” continued the 
King, with increased confidence. “Ye all know of 
Sivaji Bhdslay. How often his father rebelled, and 
was punished, and again forgiven by our father. How 
often the son hath been guilty of crimes. All these 
would have been forgiven. As a wise father corrects, 
while he bears with and forgives the errors of a wilful 
son, — so should we have forgiven also; but for 
treachery. Look, friends, here, in the same packet with 
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those we have just mentioned, are these letters from 
Sivaji to the Padishah. We who have fed this wolf, 
are his enemies*, those who have hunted him, are his 
friends. Here are lists of forts which will be taken 
and held for the Moguls, of districts to pay for armies, 
of men who will join with their local levies. Between 
them they will sliare the Hcklian, and Sivaji will be 
the imperial Vice-regent! 

“Did ye hear, friends?” he continued, after a pause. 
“Do ye desirci to serve under the inhdel? 1 am young, 
I have no experience. J am a humble worm before 
God*, but 1 am the son of one who led ye to victory. 
I am one who has been nursed in war, and will lead 
ye again! Caboose, tlien, between them and the King 
of your ancient dynasty. If 1 have a place in youi* 
hearts, bid me stay; if not, a Durwaysh’s robe and stalf 
ar(5 mine, and at the blessed shrimi of the Prophet 1 
will abjiir(5 the world and die. i will trouble ye no 
more. No, no more — me, or mine.” 

Por an instant the same sweet trembling murmur 
(d* th(i King’s voice arose to the roof — but for an in- 
stant only. As if with one accord, a shout of “Deen! 
Deen! for the faith! for the faith! we will die for you!” 
— rang through the building, as men, no longer able 
to control their emotions, started to their feet and 
shouted tlie war-cry of Islam. Those who were without 
had observed the emotion in the hall, but had not been 
aware of its cause. Now, however, the familiar Kattle- 
shout fell on willing ears, and was returned, from the 
thousands gathered there, with an enthusiasm which 
knew no bounds. “Deen! Deen!” accompanied by the 
battle-cries of the various nobles and chiefs whose 
escorts were drawn up together. 
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Just then, and as the excitement within and with- 
out had somewhat subsided, a strong body of horse, 
known to all as belonging to Afzool Khan, swept round 
the corner of the building with its standard unfurled, 
and its kettle-drums beating loudly. Among the 
serried mass of horsemen could be seen a palankeen 
closely muffled and jealously guarded, immediately be- 
hind which, rode the brave old Khan and his son Fazil, 
with several of his officers. It was evident to all that 
the litter contained a person of consequence; and many 
from within the hall looked around anxiously, as Afzool 
Khan, his son, and several others with him, dismounted 
and placed themselves beside it. Could the Wuzeer 
have returned? If so, he was already a prisoner, and 
there was no hope. If not, whom could it be? Tlie 
King had been about to addr(*.ss the assembly again, 
but he paused and turned to those behind him. 

“Ah,” he cried exultingly, “Alla hath heard our 
prayers, and hcire are our noble fricaids. I vow thank- 
offerings to ye, O Sofee Surmust!* O Geesoo Diiraz! 
by thy liands. Peer Sahib, as thou wilt!” 

“I said the planets assured me that my lord should 
destroy his enemies to-day,” said the l^ecn*, wiping his 
eyes, for his love for Afzool Khan was great, and he 
had feared seduction. “Shookr oolla! Shookr oolla! 
llazarha-Shookr! thousands of thanks do we offer at 
thy throne, 0 merciful! and here he comes, Soobh^n 
Ulla! Soobhin Ulla!” 

Afzool Khan was well known, and a hearty shout 
had greeted him as he dismounted, looked proudly 
about him, and returned the salutations of his friends 

* A ce1ul»rated Kaint of tho Dekhan, who>4e tomb i« at 

Supgor, 
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juid iho soldiery. The palankeen was, by his orders, 
taken up the stops into the corridor; and, room beinp^ 
cleared for it by tlic sticks and maces of the chobdars, 
it was carried on, the Khan and his son accompanying- 
it, through the entrance-hall and into the centre of tlie 
assembly before the throne, where, in spite of the 
remonstrances of the chamberlains, it was set down. 
I'hen the Kiian, disengaging his sword from his belt, 
and bidding Fazil do the same, they advanced to the 
foot of the musnud, and enveloping the hilts in their 
scarfs, presented them as “Nuzzurs” or offerings to 
the King, making, at the same time, their customary 
obeisances. 

“Pardon for this boldness, my Prince,” said the 
Klian; “but as the iiKTciful Alla delivered us strangely 
out of his hands who is there, we thought we had 
bettor bring him ‘to the presence’ at once.” 

“Who?” asked the King excitedly. “TheWuzecr? 
Khan Mahomed?” 

“No, my lord,” returned the Khan, “but Jehdndar 
Peg.” 

“God be praised tliou art safe, Khan,” returned 
the King, putting out his hand and resting it upon the 
Khan’s head, “and tliou also, Fazil. Now, we have 
no fear.” 

“Ah, old friend!” cried the Peer, the tears fairly 
running down his cheeks while he pointed to the 
King; “he hath been so brave, so brave: my boy — so 
eloquent. Stones would have cried out at his words. 
Didst thou not hear the shouting?” 

“Surely,” returned the Khan; “but ’tis hardly a 
welcome sound in these days unless one knows the 
reason, so we hurried on. Eloquent! 1 knew he would 
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be so. Brave! Ay, or lie is no descendant of liis royal 
race. May 1 open the litter, my lord?” he asked of 
the King. 

“Bismilla! open it,” he replied; and some of the 
attendants hastily untied the knots by which the cover 
had been fastened over the toj). As the last fold was 
removed, the figure of Jehandar B(^g sitting iijudght. 
Ids arms and hands swathed carefully in a shawl, and 
his eyes bound with a handkerchief, was displayed to 
all. The bandage was removed, and he looked wildly 
about him. 

Jehandar Beg saw his position at once. lie. was 
no coward, and he perceived that. all chance of life 
had passed aw^ay. Ijie Wuzeer was not there, and 
Afzool Khan, stooping into the litter, took up the case 
containing Jch?lndar Beg’s most sccrcit papers and 
]>resented them to the King. “May I bo loosed?” said 
the Kotwal to the Khan. “My fate is in the King’s 
liands.” 

“Surely,” replied the King; “we fear him not, nor 
any enemy,” he continued, looking round. “May God 
<lcliver them into our hands, even as he hath this 
traitor.” 

“Arneen! Ameen!” cried a tumult of voices, fol- 
lowed by the loud Khdmosh of tlie criers. 

Afzool Khan spoke so as to be heard by all. We 
need not follow his recital, for the particulars have 
been already related; but the words were drunk in 
with avidity by the assembly. He disclosed no man’s 
name; the papers would speak for themselves. 

One by one they were read, Persian and Mahratta 
in turn, clearly and distinctly; while, by the King’s 
command, several of them were taken round by mut- 
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suddees to the principal nobles and sirdars, that the 
seals ini^.^ht be examined. 

Tin’s iiecessanly occupied some time, during which 
tlie litter, having been removed to the door, Jehdndar 
13eg stood in th(^ centre , as yet boldly if not defiantly. 
Could the Wuzeer only arrive — and he was expected 
inonientarily — all would be changed, llefore him the. 
King, bold as he seemed now, would quail-, those 
friends in the assembly, who had already exchanged 
glances with him, would at once rise. There might b(j 
bloodshed, and of the result he had no doubt: it had 
been calculated beforehand, and was certain. Mucli 
depended on a mysterious arrangement of the Wuzeer’s, 
which he suspected; but to the particulars of which he 
had not been admitted. Need he deny the papers? 
lie dare not. They were facts which could neither b(‘. 
denied nor evaded. 

“Unhappy, godless man,” cried the King, when 
several had been read, and others were being examined, 
“are tliese true? Dost thou admit them? Hast thou 
eaten my salt and fimnd it so bitter, that that of others 
seemed sweeter to thee? Speak, Jehdndar Beg! are 
these true? are they thine own?” 

Upon his reply hung many a life had he chosen to 
denounce those present; but with all his bad faith, 
there was no meanness in the man. 

“The letters, my prince, are true; as tliey are ad- 
dressed. I have no more to say. Whatever my fate 
is to be, let it come; I am ready to meet it,” returned 
the Ktitwal, firmly. 

“And these for Khan Mahomed? Hie writing in 
the corner is yours, and the date of receipt is to- 
day.” 
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“It is my writing; why should 1 tell a lie,” re- 
turned Jehdndar Beg sullenly; “but I know not the 
contents.” 

“Enough,” rejdied the King; “my friends, we 
would do no injustice. Let us await the Wuzeer’s 
arrival — it cannot be long now — and hear the result 
tVoin his own lips.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

“•Mv LOUD, my prince,” whispered the ofticer oi‘ 
the royal guard, stepping behind the rail in an agitated 
manner, “be careful of yourself; there is disturbance 
without; we will close round you; come away, l^he 
Wuzeer — the Wuzeer is — is — dead — killed, they 
say — at the outer gate as he entered. Withdraw with 
us — quick,” said the man excitedly; “the n(‘.wB is 
spreading fast.” 

“Who hath done this?” cried the King, starting to 
his feet, and seizing his sword and shi(dd, wliich, ac- 
cording to custom, lay before him. “^i'he Wuzeer is 
dead, they say. Is there aught to fear? 1 move not, 
Afzool Khan, come what may. If I am to die, hit it 
be here, on my father’s judg-ment-seat. Will ye bear 
me company?” 

“To death, to death!” exclaimed Afzool Kiian. 
“Who dare harm you? Ho! Alla-ool-Moolks, Bhyl- 
mees, Diigtorays, all true men present, — rally round 
the King,” shouted the Khan. “Deen, deen!” and his 
himiliar battle-cry, “ Futteh-i-Nubbee ! ” * rang high above 
the hoarse murmur which had arisen among the as- 

^ Vit'tor^ to the Prophet. 
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senibly. Now, liowover, those mentioned hy the Kliaii 
sprang to their ieet by scores, and their example was 
followed by hundreds. “Deen, Decn!” was shouted 
with increased enthusiasm. 

“Here is one who brings particulars,” said the 
Secretary, as an officer was led in, who prostrated 
himself before the King. 

“My lord, the Wuzeer is dead,” said the man, 
sobbing bitterly. “'J'liey murdered bim at tlie gate, 
l^hose who did it went off across the plain, but they 
were men who had ridden with him. I was upon 
the bastion over the gate with a few others, and we 
saw them come rapidly along the road from Allapoor. 
1 knew my lord’s piebald horse, and his ele])liaiit was 
following at a little distance. Wc watched him till he 
was near the gate; there were only a few of us. There 
was no one present but a sentinel and one or two 
others, and a Kulliinder Fakeer had spread his carpet 
just within the walls, and was crying, ‘TJlla dilaya to 
leonga!’ as passengers thrcAV their cowrees to him. We 
were descending the ste})S to present our Nuzzurs,* 
when several of the men behind dragged the Wuzeer 
from his horse, and others on foot, who had been 
running with him, killed him with a hundred wounds 
ere he could cry out. What could we do, my lord? 
Ere we could mount the bastion again the whole had 
dispersed. We fired on them, but it was no use.” 

“And what became of the Fakeer?” asked the 
King, looking towards the Secretary. 

“My Prince, he staid with the body, and shut the 
eyes,” replied the man. “Then, as the Wuzecr’s ele- 
phant arrived, he told the driver to take up the dead, 

* Gifts iiresciUctl lo superiors. 
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and we saw liim towards the mos(][ue, crying, as 
before, ‘Ulla dilaya to Idonga!’ Hark!” lie continued, 
“there he is.” 

“Ulla dilaya to leonga! Ulla dilaya to l('*onga!” 
The cry came nearer and nearer, never clianging or 
laltering in its cadence or time — heard above all 
other noises and confusion within and without — “Ulla 
dilaya to Idonga!” — up the steps, along the great 
corridor, into the hall, where every one made way be- 
Ibre the brawny form and (*xcited looks of the crier — 
who paused not, nor yet looked right or left, till In^ 
leached the dais. Afzool Khan and Uazil would have 
stopped him, but he strode on. 

“Ulla dilaya to leonga!” he cried, looking at the 
King without saluting him. “Khan Mahomed is dead, 
from a hundred wounds. As I closed his eyes 1 saw 
this on the ground; it had fallen from him, so J have 
brought it;” and flinging a case, containing papers, to 
the King, he turned away without salutation; shouting 
the old cry with his rigid arm bare, and stretched 
high above his head, he strode out of the hall, con- 
tinuing it as he ^jassed out of the building through the 
attendants and troops, and so away. 

“Among thes(5 papers,” said th(‘ Secretary, whispei- 
ing to the King, “are many which, if now disclosed, 
might make men d(‘sperate; they are bedter kept 
secret.” 

“I am weary of tliem all,” cried the King impa- 
tiently; “look at the judgment of God; we should own 
it reverently.” 

“Zoolm! Zoolm!” (injustice!) cried a knot of men 
who had collected at one side of the hall, and had 
risen from their seats. “Is murder to be done, and 
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pass uncliallenged?” Tlicir tone was tierce and defiant, 
and boded no good. 

“Peace, 0 fri(‘uds!” cried Afl^ol Khan, stretching 
out his hands to tlicm. “Is this a time for strife? who 
can say by whose hands he died? Yet better dead, 
than for this guilt to be proved before all, by these 
witnesses — his own hand and seals. 0 friends, 
brothers in the faithj! there is the throne we have to 
defend, and we should count it holy martyrdom to die 
before it. We are ready; will ye be tardy?” 

“Deen, Deen! listen to Afzool Khan! Futteh-i- 
Nubbee!” (victory to the Prophet) the Khan’s battle- 
cry, was shouted with deafening clamour. “Death to 
the unbelievers!” 

“Silence, friends!” cried the Peer, as there was a 
short cessation of the shouting; “listen to me. One 
traitor is dead, but are we less than men that we 
permit Sivaji Bhdslay, his accomplice, to defile our 
beards? Deen, Deen! cry to God for victory. Deen, 
Deen!” he continued, rising and raising his voice to a 
shrill scream, as he stretched out his anns, “the Pro- 
phet hears us, and Ali, and tlie holy martyrs, and so 
will ye be martyrs and enjoy paradise if yc die.” 

Again, again his cry was raised, the fanatical cry 
of Islam, which no Moslem can hear without emotion; 
and grave men hitherto unmoved, roused with the rest 
to frantic enthusiasm by the holy man’s words, threw 
themselves on each other’s necks and wept aloud. 

“And now, friends,” continued the King, when he 
could be heard, “let him who would punish Sivaji 
Bhdslay for a thousand crimes and treacheries, take up 
the gage I place here. In the name of God and the 
Prophet, lot who will take it, I accept him;” and so 
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saying he motioned to an attendant, who, bringing 
forward a salver covered with a brocaded cloth, set it 
down on the edge of the dais before the King, and 
uncovered it. 

On the salver lay a single Birra of Pan,* covered 
with gold leaf, one of those which, on the conclusion 
of the ceremony, would be distributed by thousands. 
Who would take it up? 

“Are ye laggards, my friends, in pursuit of hon- 
our? 1 thought yonder gage would be a mark for men 
to strive for; are ye laggards, O faithful?” cried the 
Peer.* 

The mass — for every one had risen to his feet — 
swayed to and fro with emotion, but no one advanced; 
and out of it issued the hoarse ominous murmur that 
bad several times arisen, and wliich, in the absence of 
any decisive action, caused involuntary apprehension. 

At this moment Afzool Khan stepped boldly for- 
ward, and taking up the gage, pressed it to his fore- 
liead, eyes, and lips, then, saluting the King, held it 
high above his head for all to see. 

“My Prince, it is mine,” he said, “if it be per 
mitted, and if these my friends will join me.” 

“Ye have heard,” said the King, turning to the as- 
sembly, “I accept him.” 

It was the crowning point of the ceremony, and 
the people, no longer withheld by court etiquette, 
swayed forward to the foot of the dais wdth tumultuous 
shouts of joy. Those without only knew that war had 
been proclaimed, and their cries mingled hoarsely with 
the rest. 

“It is well this should cease, my lord,” said the 

* JButel-leaf twisted up with spices, for eating. 
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Secretary. “Men’s hearts are hot, and enough hath 
been done to-day.” 

“Good,” replied the King, “l^t the criers proclaim 
tlie Burkhast;* and that there will be preaching in 
the Jumma Mosque daily, at noon, till the army ad- 
vances.” 

“Be that iny care,” said the Peer, “and their hearts 
shall be kept hot, 1 promise you.” 

It was done. Attendants went round with trays of 
Pan, reselling Utr and other sweet essences for those 
jmvileged to receive them. The King sat to the last, 
and the great Hall was gradually emptied, save of the 
royal guards, — Afzool Khan and his son, — Alla ool 
Moolk, and other nobhis, who had been desired to re- 
main. The Kdtwal’s fate was yet in suspense. 

“Bring forward Jelulndar Beg,” cried the King to 
the officer of the guard; and the prisoner was again 
conducted to the front of the dais, around which the 
nobles were now grouped. He saw no hope in those 
stern, jjitiless faces. 

“See what that case of papers contains, Meerza 
Sahib,” said the King; “there should be no mistake in 
this matter.” 

“There is no need,” said the Kdtwal, sullenly to 
the King. “If you had died to-day, those who brought 
me here would ere now have been headless corpses. 1 
will answer no more questions. Do with me as you 
will; except in prayer, my lips open no more.” 

“Take him away to death,” said the King. “A 
kingdom that never punishes is too weak to exist.” 

tfelnindar Beg was led away through the private 
cloisters, llis head had fallen upon his bosom; but 

Disuiissa). 
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those who saw it never forgot the fire which seemed to 
flash from his large eyes, and the scowl of deadly hate 
which he cast up<m all around him as he walked 
firmly on. 

“We may now separate,” said the King. “Forgive 
me, 0 friends, who have as yet known me only as a 
boy playing about your knees, if T have acted weakly 
in this first rough lesson of life. O noble Khan, there 
are those who wait thee with tears of joy. What can 
L say for this service you have, done? I'his sword is 
known to you, wear it for the sake of* Adil Khan. 
And do thou, Fazil Khan, take thos<‘,, the first marks 
of honour thou hast won; but, Inshalla! not the last;” 
and removing the costly jewel from his turban, and a 
heavy necklace of pearls from his neck, he invested 
the young man with them with liis own hands. 

“1 have but one boon to ask, my Prince,” said 
Fazil, “it is for my friend, the Wuzee.r’s son. I will 
answer for him with iny life, that he was as true as J 
am. May I console him?” 

“Take this to him,” said the King, removing a 
gold ring from his wrist; “tell him that from Adil 
Shah he need fear nothing.” 

“Altogether,” said our friend the Lalla, who had 
accompanied the Khan and Fazil, “these Dekhanies 
have some method in their rudeness; but, after all, 
they are mad, — quite mad. Such ebullitions of temper 
could not have been allowed in the Padshah’s court. 
Mobaruk, mobaruk bad,* Khan Sahib,” he cried, 
heartily yet respectfully, to Afzool Khan and Fazil, as 
they were passing out and rec(dving the warm greetings 
of their friends, — and of all, high and low, who 

* Congratulation. 
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could reacli them, — “let your poor servant be honoured 
by his congratulation being accepted.” 

“Ah, friend, art thou there?” replied the Khan. 
“Well, thou must be seen to; come to my house and 
we will arrange something for thee.” 

“May it j)lease my lord to make me news-writer to 
Ills army,” cried the Lalla, joining his hands. “My 
style, Inshalla! — is — ” 

“Well,” said Afzool Khan, interrupting him good- 
humouredly. “Son, wilt thou have him?” 

“T agree, father,” said Kazil, smiling, “if he will 
serve under one who may, after all, be only a Gosai.” 

“1 am my lord’s slave to death. I am but a poor 
Khayet, but I can be of use to a discerning patron,” 
returned the Lalla. 

“Conic, son,” said the Khan, “let us see whether 
Kowas Khan b(‘. r(‘4urncd. The King’s message should 
bo delivered ere we proceed home. Methinks he and 
all his people would be safer with us for a few days, 
until men’s minds are calmer.” 

We will not follow the Khan on Ids benevolent 
en’and; nor can we detail how much mustard and 
coriand(*r seed were burned with frankincense before 
them to avert evil wlnm they reached home: nor yet 
how often (loolab, and the other women-servants , and 
even the lady Lurlee herself, cracked their knuckles 
over them, till they would crack no more. One thing, 
however, was certain: the worthy lady was more than 
ever assured that she had road the planets aright, and, 
if she had not done so, a great evil would have be- 
fallen the family. 
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CHAPTER XVJir. 

Somewhat later in the day, a few groups of men 
were assernhlocl near those majestic Adaiisonian trees, 
which still stand by the wayside between the Citadel 
and the outer gate of the fort of lieejapoor. The sun’s 
rays fell slanting through their dense foliage, and cast 
broad shadows u])on tlie bright green sward, which 
with the trees themselves, glowTnl in the evcniing light. 
'The wind had fallen, and not a h‘,af stirred in the 
oppressive sultry calm wdiich prevailcid. 

On one side, upon a ]nece of faded carpc^t, torn 
and ragged, sat a Fakcior, to all a})p(mranc(*, with long 
matted hair streaming over his shoulders to his waist, 
and over his face also, so as partly to conceal it. Some 
coarse rags hung loosely about him, but he wore the 
tall felt cap of the Knllunders, and their (piiltcd robe 
thrown over his shoulders. He sat upon his heels, 
leaning upon a bright st(;el rod with proiigs at the 
end, which might serve either for support or defence, 
and spdke to no one; but now and again a low ciy of 
“Ulla dilaya to Idonga,” w^as ratlun- muttered than 
cried aloud. A few copper coins and cowret^s, which 
had been thrown to him by pass(jrs-by, lay on the 
carpet. 

At a little distance from him were two parties of 
armed men — some Mussulmans, some Hindus — 
standing, lounging on the grass, and speaking care- 
lessly together. One of these, from his dress and air, 
seemed to be of more, pretension than the rest, and 
might be the Jemadar, or sub-officer of the party, and 

10 * 
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was attended by two men armed with ‘‘Puttas,” long, 
broad Toledo blades, set in steel gauntlets inlaid with 
silver, which hung at their backs, the? hilts projecting 
over their shoulders. These, men were both short, 
with round backs, and very 23owerful frames; and, 
from this brief descri[)tion , our previous acquaintance 
with th(im under the Ilaniaii Tree will b(i remembered. 

“Perhaps they have pardoned him, after all, and 
let him go,” said llama, “^’’he King is young, and 
soft as a woman; and what will the uiich*. yonder say 
to that, 1 wonder?” 

“Impossible,” rejdied Lukshmun; “I was beliind 
the. guards all the time, and heard dehandar Beg 
ordered for ex(^ciiiion under tlie Goruk Irnle.e. No, the. 
King was as linn as our uncle wlien — Look! what 
is that? Can it be tln^y?” 

As he. spoke, a small jirocession was S(*,en approacle 
ing; a litter tied uj), as though a lady were, within; a 
few footmen ran beside, it, and a fe.w liorscmen rode 
before and behind. Unobtrusive in character, its move- 
ments were ne.verthel(‘ss follo>ved witli the greatest 
interest by the men Ave have mentioned, and even the 
Pakeer looked aside to watch it 

At first it seemed to be ju’ocetuliug by the road in 
the direction of the outer gate; but as it arrived oj)- 
jjosite tlie trees, the leading horsemen turned suddenly 
across the sward and halted under tlunn, followed by 
the bearers, who at once hastily put down tlie litter 
and retired apart The leader of the party drew up 
his own men at a little distance, while the footmen 
wore directed to remove the cover of the litter. As 
they did so, the person within, who Avas pinioned, put 
his feet out of it and stood up. 
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“Wliore is lloosoiri, tlic execulioticr,” criocl the 
officer; “lie was ordered to bo Lore; and this is no 
time for delay. Have any of ye seen him?” he asked 
of the peojde around. 

Some one answcTed, “He is not hero;” and another 
cried carelessly, “Hoosein does not like doinj:^ service 
lor his own master;” and a third called out sueerin^’ly, 
“You will find him drunk in the bazar by this time; 
i^o and look there.” 

“God forbid,” said the officer, impatiently; “^o, 
some of you, and see if In* lx* coniinjif in any direc* 
tiom;” and S(‘veral of the horsemen dashed off at full 
speed. 

“Enough, sir,” said Jehandar Ih'-.i*’, sadly; “a keen 
sword is all that is n(‘(‘ded; and ye fire soldiers. Loose 
my hands, I pray ye, that 1 may say my last ja’ayer 
bcifore 1 die. . . . TVace for a whih*, Syn ,” lx* con- 
tinued to the Lfikeer, whose chant liad increased to a 
solemn wail; “here is something for tliec*. S(‘.e thou 
to my f^Tave, and to the Fatfdifis after de;ith. I'Jjis 
will be enouj^h, piadiaps,” lx*, continmxl, with a sa<l 
smile, throwing some gold coins to the man, which 
lighted upon his car}>et, but w(*re not notic(*d. 

“IJlla dilaya to leonga!” was tlu* only r(‘ply; but 
the tone, wdiich iiad b(‘en rais(*d as .leh/mdar Heg ap- 
peared, now suhsi<led into a low murmur. 

“Let it be here,” said Jehandar lh*g, stepping for- . 
ward to a piece of sinooth tuid* under oiui of the huge 
branches “Will any one h‘nd me a scarf? Stay, this 
will do,” lu; continiK'd, loosing his own shawl from his 
waist, “when 1 am dead, give it to the Durwesh 
yonder.” 41ien lx* s]>vead it out on the ground, and 
knelt down upon it, with his face towards Mecca, 
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settling the cap upon his head, smoothing his long 
curly beard, and the glossy brown curls which fell 
upon his neck. “There is no use asking for water 
for ablution,” he muttered, “this will suffice;” and 
taking up a little dry earth, he rubbed his hands with 
it, allowing the dust to fall over his elbows. 

Jehfliidar Jlcg looked once more around ere lie be- 
gan his prayer; above, to the stately trees, and their 
heavy foliage, among which a flock of noisy par- 
roquets were fluttering from branch to branch, and 
screaming loudly; over the green sward, to the King’s 
fort and palaces, on which, and upon the noble dome 
of the mausoleum of Mahmood Adil Shah, his first 
benefactor and jiatron, the mellow light of (ivening 
rested in a golden radiance, and away over trees, 
gardens, and ininanfls, all gJown'iig in the same soft 
beauty; then upon the group around him, for a few 
chance passengers, s(‘eing what was to happen, had 
gathered round the s])ot. 

A shiver seemed to pass through him as he closed 
his eyes slowly. Not of fear, for the man, a Fatalist 
by creed and habit, was meeting his doom stoically as 
a brave Moslem can do; but a thought had crossed 
him which would not be put back — a vision of love 
and peace — of his girl wife in her rosy beauty, and 
of her fair boy, far a^vay, at his own village and home, 
^ in the blue mountains of Khorassan — and of a fond 
aged mother who lived with them. This season they 
were to have come to him. Who now wouhl tell them 
of his fate? 

“A word. Jemadar,” he said to the officer. “Bid 
that Fakeer come hither.” 

“Thou wilt do it,” he said, as the man rose and 
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advanced, “for the sake of the gold. Give this ring 
to Afzool Khan — my worst enemy in life, and yet 
the truest man in Beejapoor — and these papers^ he 
will know what to write to my — my — to my house. 
And now, friends, peace, and tlie peace of God and 
the love of the Prophet be with ye! When I have 
said the prayer, 1 wmihl die.’’ 

It was finished, but as yet no executioner had 
arrived. Jehilndar Beg sat resting upon his heels, his 
eyes closed, while his beads ])asso(] rapidly througli 
his fingers as his lips moved in jirayer. 

“We cannot delay,” cried tlie Jemadar to thos(‘ 
around, “will none of ye. strike a blow for the King? 
Here is the warrant, and liere is a bag of money for 
any who will earn it.” 

“Go thou, Itarna,” said Lukshmun, iiudgiiig Ijis 
brother, “thou art a surer hand witli tlie ‘Putta’ than 
I am; but il* thou wilt not, I will try mine on that 
rascal, who hath strung up many a bette.r fellow than 
himself on these trees, llast thou forgotten what lie 
did to our people?” 

“Yes,” added Gopal Singh; “go, Kama, and end 
this play. See thou do it well, and they >vill give thee 
the money. Go!” 

“If the uncle wills it,” said Kama, hitching for- 
ward his long weapon, as he looked for a moment to 
the Fakeer, who bowed his head, imperceptibly to 
others, yet intelligibly to them, as he repeated his cry. 
“Yes, I will do it,” and drawing the broad blade, on 
which the sun’s rays flashed brightly, he f(ilt its edge, 
then put his hand into the gauntlet which reached to 
his elbow, and fastened tlui straps over his wrist and 
arm carefully, lie now advanced lightly, with circling 
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steps, flourishing the heavy weapon, as though it had 
been a stick, round and round his liead; yet, with 
every sweep, it was clear that he was measuring his 
distance more carefully. Another moment — a bright 
flash in the air — a whistling sound as the sword clove 
it — and the head of Jelidndar Beg rolled to the 
ground, the lips still moving with tlie prayer which 
he had not finished, while the trunk fell forward quiver- 
ing. 

“The second to-day,” said Kama, muttering to 
himself, as he wiped his sword on the sward. “Enough, 
enough ! ” 

“Soobhan Ulla!”* exclaimed the Jemadar. “A 
brave stroke. Thou shouldst he chief executioner 
thyself, friend.” 

“That is my brother, noble sir,” said Lukshmun, 
interrupting the speaker, “and he does not like being 
spoken to after he has cut off* a man’s head. Give me 
the money, Jemadar Sahib, and let us begone; you 
see he is cleaning his sword; ho might dirty it again 
if he were vexed.” 

“Take it, friend,” returned tlic officer, “and away 
with ye, for yonder is Hoossein Jullad** coming, and 
ye may perchance quaiTel over it. Begone!” 

“Bid him and his party watch here till I bring 
men to bury the dead,” said the seeming Eakeer, who 
had again risen and advanced, and who, having re- 
moved the bloody shawl, was rolling it up. “Watch 
with them, even though it should be night.' This gold 
will suffice for all, and I will return.” So saying, he 
stalked away rapidly in the direction of the fort, while 
his strange cry changed — “Ulla dilaya to leea, Ulla 

• Praise the Lord ! *• Executioner. 
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(lilay^ to leea!*’ (God gave and I took, God gave and 
I took!) 

“Sir, here are the executioner’s men, and tliey will 
watch; we need not stay,” said one of the soldiers to 
tlieir officei\ “Let us go.” 

The litter was taken up, the soldiers moved ra- 
j)idly away, and there remained only the watchers and 
two women, wrapped closely in heavy sheets, who had 
not been previously noticed, and who sat cowering 
behind one of the giant trunks, sobbing bitterly. IVr- 
iiaps — ; but no matter now. 

The sun was sinking fast, and its rays fell upon a 
jtool of blood, glistening, as it dried among the blades 
<»f the close sward, — upon a ghastly liead, its face 
lurned upwards to the sky, - — and a headless trunk 
beside it, from which the crimson stream was still 
oozing. Above, on the high bare branches, sat foul 
birds and ravens, which had already scented tlie ])lood, 
and whose hoarse croaks mingled with the heavy rustle 
<»f the wings of vultures, assembling for a niglit feast; 
— no unusual matt(w, perhaps, in that 2 )lac(‘,. 

“A Fakeer says he must see you, my lord,” said 
Goolab to Afzool Khan, as he .sat qui(itly in his ac- 
customed seat after the evening prayer, “lie is in the. 
court at the door, and will tak(i no denial. 1I(*. will 
not go away, but cursed frightfully when we said you 
were tired, .and were resting in juavate.” 

“A Fakeer, Goolab! IJo you know him?” 

“All he says, master, is, ‘Ulla dilaya to leea,’ ” 
replied the woman, “and he declared he would cut 
himself with a knife and throw his blood upon us if 
we did not tell you. Hark! there is a shout.” 
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“Ulla dilaya to leea!” 

The Khan did not delay. “1 know him, Goolab,” 
he said. “Go, and say 1 come.” 

“Bid every one depart hence,” said the man as 
Afzool Khan approached him, attended by several ser- 
vants. “What 1 have to say to thee brooks no listeners. 
There,” he continued, when all had gone; and flinging 
down the bloody scarf at the Khan’s feet, “look, it is 
his blood who would have been true, but for him who 
went to hell before him. Here is his last re(j[ucst to 
thee, Afzool Khan, for he trusted thee only, of all this 
city. Take them, I have done his last bidding.” 

“Ilis seal and these papers, Syn. More treason, 
perhaps. Did he say ought of them?” said the 
Khan. 

“ Only that they belonged to his house, and I should 
give them to you; and he died like a brave man as he 
was.” 

“Yes, as he was, Syn,” echoed the Khan sadly — 
“as he was. And thou hast buried him? Else — ” 

“1 have cared for that; it doth not concern thee, 
Khan.” 

“And who art thou, Syn? We have met before 
to-day.” 

“Ay, Khan, and before that often. Am I safe with 
thee? Put thy hand on my head; nay, fear not a 
poor servant of God, and I will tell thee who I am.” 

“Surely, friend,” replied Afzool Khan, putting out 
his hand upon the high felt cap, “fear not.” 

“Not there, not there; on my head,” cried the man, 
grasping the Khan’s hfmd, and kissing it while he 
removed the cap; “on my head, on my head. Ask 
Ali Adil Shah of me, and remember — Pahar Singh.” 
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“Pahar Singh!” exclaimed the Khan, starting 
back. 

“Hush, fear not; I have been pardoned, and tlic 
Shah’s hand hath been before thine on this head; fear 
not, I will be true to thee, for thou art faithful to him. 
I’hy hand oncf* more, Khan, freely and truly upon my 
head.” 

“Go, friend,” said Afzool Khan, jdaeing it as he 
desired; “go, I doubt thee not, for I have heard what 
happened last night; go in peace. Wliatever thou canst 
do for the Shah will not be forgotten.” 

“There is yet one more work to-day ere 1 sleep, 
Khan — one more, and 1 go to do it. God be with 
you.” 

As he departed, the men on guard would have 
stopped him, but again the old cry arose, and in his 
assumed chai-actcr no one molested liim, as the shout, 
rising and falling on the air, died away in tins far 
<listance. 

Afzool Khan took up th(5 bloody scarf and gave it 
to an attendant. “Let it be washed, and kept till I 
ask for it,” he said. Not long afterwards some Persian 
merchants were returning to th(dr country, and they 
bore the last n^quests of the unha])py Jelnlndai’ Beg, 
with such monies as could be saved out of his property, 
to his family. 

That evening the crypt under the old tomb was 
again empty. Maloosray’s scouts had brought him the 
news of Bulwunt Rao having survived his wound; and 
of the occurrences in the Durbar of the King, of which 
he had been advised by tlie Brarnhun we have seen in 
communication with Jcluindar Beg. {Watching from 
the terrace of the temple, he 'had seen the Wuzeer’s 
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arrival atAllapoor; followed liis course across the plain; 
and guessed, by the confusion and shots at the gate, 
and the dispersion of the horsemen with him, that 
something extraordinary had taken place, the particu- 
lars of which, and of the subsequent execution of 
Jeh^ndar Beg, were related by his scouts. Under the 
presence of Pahar Singh, therefore, Beejapoor was no 
longer safe; and as night closed, the whole party, un- 
observed, left their hiding-place to its usual tenants, 
the jackals and hyenas of the plain. 


CIIAPTEK XIX. 

As night fell, and as Maloosray knew all tlie Ma- 
homedaus would be engaged in their evening prayer, 
Ijis little party emt^rged from tlui crypt, and took their 
way westward across tlui plain, avoiding the suburbs, 
and threading the narrow lanes among the fields, which 
on all sides skirted the city. One by one his followers 
and scouts liad been despatched in advance to meet 
them at certain places; and a spot known to all, where 
the great northern and western roads diverged, was 
fixed upon as a final place of rendezvous. Thither, 
also, had been despatched the wounded man, Kanojee, 
who, unable to ride far at a time, was to proceed by 
easy stages with the scouts and other servants to Jutt, 
the chieftain of which town was a sincere adlierent to 
their cause. 

Maloosray himself, taking Nettajee, and the chief 
scout Ramjee with two others, to serve as grooms, had 
determined to visit Tooljapoor before lie returned to 
his master. There were many active partisans of 
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weight in the Bahi Grhaut; what had they determined 
upon, and what was his old friend Jeswuiit Kao Bhds- 
lay of Sindphul doing? It was impossible to write, 
and as long as personal communication caii be insured, 
Mahrattas never write letters. It was above all things 
necessary that Moro 'Jh-immul and Jeswuiit Kao must 
liavo the first news of the Wuzeer’s death; and cxci^pt 
it were reported by royal express to tlu*. camp at Nul- 
<lroog, it could hardly be known at Tooljapoor next 
day. Is was & long ride, certainly, but it was possible 
lo reach Tooljapoor, and to secure Moro Trimmurs 
safety, in cas(‘, it should be threateiKul. 

The occurrences at Betyapoor had betui very unex- 
pected by Maloosray. At first sight they appeareil to 
ijc a sore discouragement to the plans which had been 
almost matured; and for some time he rode in silence, 
brooding over the catastrojdie we. have recorded. lie 
could not account for it. To all appearance the King 
and the Wuze.er had been on excellent terms, and 
JehdndarBeg tlieir confidant; yet in one day both had 
been destroyed, and the party of* ^Vf'zool Khan had 
suddenly become the leading out* in the State. Was 
be ambitious, he might be prime minister. In his 
htiart Maloosray acknowledged his fitness for tluj post. 
No other person would command th(^ alh*giance of the 
army, with whom Khan Mahomed had not been po- 
2)ular. “It will unite in the Khan, and wo shall have 
enough to do to escajie it,” he fliought; “but the 
young tree wdll tend to the storm when the old 
one will break, and we may find opportunity to 
strengthen ourselves, wdiile we do not weaken the 
royal house.” 

Now the moon shone out brightly. There had been 
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IK) rain since the storm of the previous night. The 
(lay had been hot and sultry; but as the night fell, a 
delicious breeze, soft and cool, had succeeded the calm 
of the evening, and the road was sufficiently dry to 
be travelled without inconvenience. Maloosray’s noble 
mare seemed to feel, with her master, the invigorating 
efiects of freedom of action, — and lier liglit and 
springy movements, which conveyed to the rider an 
involuntary assurance of activity and endurance, ex- 
cited within him a more hopeful spirit than that witli 
whicli he had quitted the city. Now and again, as 
they passed some muddy rivulet, or stony portion of 
the road, a word of encouragement or caution from her 
rid(ir would be answc^.red by a low whinny, which 
was followed by a loving cfiress of her arched neck, 
and thus a perfect accordance seemed to be established 
between them. 

“Shall we reach the river b(‘ibre daylight, Sidda?” 
said Maloosray to his guide; “and can we get the boat? 
Will it be on this side?” 

“The boatmen are all friemds of mine, master,” re- 
]»lied the man, “and will cross me at any village or at 
any time; fear not, I will say 1 have dispatches, and 
they beli(we in this ‘stick that I am on the royal 
s{‘rvicc. No one will dare to stop one of the royal 
Hurkaras* with this as his warrant;” and as he spoke 
he flourished the weapon — a short stout staff, gaily 
lackered in rings of red, yellow, and black, with a 
heavy tuft of black cotton yarn at the end, from 
whence projected a formidable four-sided lance about 
a foot long, the point of which was caret ully sharpened 
— lightly round his head. 

Foot messengers, famous for going great distances. 
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They rode on, keeping the main track; now and 
again passing villages, where they Avere saluted by a 
chorus of barks and howls from the village dogs; again 
traversing long intervals between others, Avhere the 
occasional piping of sleepless plovers, the wailing cries 
of ever- wakeful restless lapwings, and an occasional 
burst of howls and screams from ])acks of wandering 
jackals, — were the only sounds which fell on* their 
ears in those solitudes. 

'ihey met no one at that hour, but tluiy did not 
pass the villages, lying upon tlui road, unremarked. 
Here *a shrill challenge was blown uj)on tin*, horn as 
they ])assed a gate; there a drum was Ix'ahm, and 
(tther indications given of the Aullage watcli heitig on 
the alert, or a shot was fired from a bastion or watch- 
tower, the bulh'/t of Avhich sung harmlessly above tluur 
heads into the air. They were rough times those, when 
men ploughed with their fire-arms slung at their backs, 
and when the village catth^, Avhile grazing, had to be 
guarded by ])arties of matchlock men against the raids 
of more powerful neighbours. 

The moon set soon after midnight, and the wind 
again arose, sighing as it swept across tin*- broad plains 
in fitful gusts, or rustling annmg the tall ludds of grain 
which bordered the road. Light clouds, too, Avere 
rising from the Avestward and hurrying across the fac(‘ 
of the sky, partly obscured tin* stars, and caused 
additional gloom. Under other guidance Maloosray 
would have felt uncertain of the path; but the Hurkara 
never diverted from the track, or slackened his pace; 
and the party passed on unnoticed, at the greatest speed 
that the light and the road would admit of, without 
distressing their horses. 
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Ab they ascended one of the long* undulating emin- 
ences, which are the characterising features of the 
country, and which commanded a view for some miles 
around, Maloosray’s attention was attracted by a light 
which, emerging from behind some grain fields from 
another direction, was advancing rapidly towards them, 
and apparently would cross the road a little in advance 
of them. It was evidently a torch, possibly that of 
some travellers; ytd it moved too swiftly and regularly 
for men on foot; and to tin*, keen practised (uir of Mal- 
oosray himself, as well as of his followers, the tread of 
a body of horse was heard, whihi the slight occasional 
sparkles from weapons, and the dull red glow of 
matches, were soon distinctly visible. 

Could they hav(5 been followed? Had any one re- 
marked th(dr departure from the city? IMie little party 
halted at once, and drew up out of the track of the 
road to escape observation, and watched the movement 
of the light before them with beating hearts. Nor 
were they long in susj)ensc. After disappearing for a 
moment in a hollow, the light appeared again upon the 
road itself, and the body of horse, which niiglit be fifty 
or more, drew uj) across their way and halt(‘.d. 

Who could they be? Certain it was that the party 
was now ])osted tliere to waylay some one who was 
expec.ted, and the information tliey were acting upon 
was aj)parently as sure as their movements were 
methodical. Not a neigh esca])ed their horses, nor was 
there any commotion aj)parently among the men. The 
place chosen was admirably adapted for a surprise. 
The road, as wo have said, led up a slight ascent or 
spur of an undulation, the sides of which broke into 
small but rough ravines and watercourses intermixed 
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witli large loose boulders of basalt, difficult to be 
traversed on Jiorseback even by day, and quite im- 
passable by niglit. These* features were the same on 
both sides; and the spur itself was a narrow neck, 
which widened, as the plain above stretched out, into 
one of the usual broail expanses of waste and culti- 
Aated lands. 

“Tliey have come by Udrtee,” said the llurkara 
in a whisper — “the village tliiTC iu the hollow — 
and are waiting for some one. Master, dost thou fear 
them? they will hardly molest tiavcllers such as 
we are. Sliall we go on?’’ 

It was a difficult point to decide. Idierci was c(t- 
tainly no way of avoiding them and yet kecjping the 
road. 

“Go, liamjec,” said Maloosray to his scout; “go 
and see who they are. lie*, careful! my mind misgives 
111(5 about them.” 

“Master,” riqdied the man, “this ground is higher 
than theirs, and if th(‘y jmt out the light tliey will 
see thee against the sky. Ketire a little lower, and 
Eiikoba ami 1 will find it all out for you.” 

Maloosray saw the intolligciice of the advic(*, and 
acted promptly upon it, vhile the two men, well ac- 
customed to such proceedings, crept warily along under 
cover of buslies and inequalities of the ground, till 
they entered a tall field of grain, in which they could 
move without chance of ohservation up to the very 
party itself, and from which they looked with safety 
upon the horsemen. 

As they had supposed, the body was drawn up 
across the road. One flank overlapped the cornfield, 
on the path hy ^vhich they had come; the otluir rested 
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upon a declivity where the same path descended to the 
westward. It was clear that the position could not be 
turned without groat risk, and it was impossible to 
say whether the path to lldrtee miglit not be guarded 
also. 

In front of the party, and near a man who held a 
torch which he replenished with oil from time to time, 
were two persons mounted on powerful horses, whose 
wet coats and panting flanks showed that they had 
been ridden at a rapid rate; and it was also evident 
from the condition of the rest, splashed with mud 
and with similar evidences of fatigue, that, whatever 
might be the object, speed had not been spared in its 
pursuit. 

“They cannot pass (his unobserved,” said the elder 
of the two, “and there can be no suspicion that we are 
on tliis road. Ah, there is no such trap, boy, in the 
country, not a rat could get by it. Well, we have not 
been idle; first Khan Mahomed, second the Kdtwal, 
and now Maloosray and his friend Nettajee.” 

“You have not got them yet,” thought Ramjee, 
“and Tannajee is not game for you, old fox. But for 
him, my dagger would have made acq[uaintance with 
you that day in tlie Grosai’s Mutt at Tooljapoor. Ah! 
who could have told him of us?” 

“I think, uncle, we had as well put out the torch,” 
said a man, coming forward, riding a tall grey mare, 
“l^annajee is not a moth to fly into a candle.” 

“Good, Lukshmun,” said the chief; “put it out.” 

“I think we were wrong, father,” said the other 
loader; “a few men would have surrounded that den 
under the tomb, and no one could have escaped.” 

“True; but you would not have taken Tannajee 
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alive, and here he will be helpless. No, it is better 
as it is; and he shall sit under the Goruk Imlees, and 
die like Jehdndar Be^, before me.” 

“And Rama shall help him on his way to the 
gods, master, if you like,” said Lukshmun. “He says 
he is quite ready, and he got the Putta .sharpened 
again.” 

“Silence!” said the cliief, as tlie light was extin- 
guished, “not a word must be spoken now, nor ahorse 
stir. Be careful, all of ye.” 

The scouts had seen and heard enough. The 
rustling of the high corn-stalks and ilieir leaves, under 
the breeze, prevented their return through them being 
heard, and in a few moments they liad rejoined 
Maloosray, who, with Nettajee, had descended the 
brow of the ascent for a few paces, and could not be 
seen from above. 

“Master,” whispered the scout, “’tis the Old Lion, 
Pahar Singh, and his cub, Gopal, and their men. I 
saw one of the hunchbacks, too, with them.” 

“Ha! the Old Lion thinks to have a feast to-day, 
Nettajee,” said Maloosray, “but the man is yet to be 
born who will take Tannajee alive. And what did he 
say, Ramjee?” 

“He said you should be taken alive, and that you 
should sit under the Goruk Imlees , and have your 
head cut off, like Jeh^indar Beg, by Rama the hunch- 
back.” 

“Ah,” said Tannajee, “he should not have brought 
a torch with him, Netta, else it was not ill-contrived. 
By the Holy Mother, there had been small chance 
for us had we got among them. And now, what is to 
be done?” 
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“We must go back. Beyond the rivulet and the 
date grove yonder, is a path which leads to Boorga, 
and so to Churchan, if my lord does not care for a few 
coss more,” said the Hurkara; “and, after all, it is as 
near as any other road to Mundroop.” 

“Good,” said Tannajee, “let us be quick, they may 
advance.” 

So they moved carefully down the descent, beyond 
which was a small rivulet bordered by thin datetrees 
and other brushwood. “See,” said Netta, as they 
crossed the small stream, “we are but just in time: 
there they are!” and as Tannajee looked up, he saw 
several figures projected in outline against the sky, 
one of whom was pointing to tJie road leading to 
Beejapoor. 

“1 thought the old Lion had been more wary,” lie 
said, “than to sliow himself in that manner; but he 
may cool his heart now, ho had better have made for 
the ferry!” 

It had, however, been a narrow escajjc, and one for 
which Tannajee vowed to feed a hundred Jlramliuns at 
l^oeljapoor; but the danger was past, and after a some- 
what rough track for a short distance westward, the 
guide struck confidently into a broader road, which, 
like the preceding, led northwards, and, as the day 
dawned, the river-bank at the ferry beyond Churchan 
was safely reached. The guide’s staff of office proved 
iiTesistiblc. In a few moments they were seated in one 
of the large circular coracle baskets of wicker-work, 
covered with hide, wdiich serve as ferry-boats; and 
with the two mares swimming in front, and guided by 
the men who held them, and the skilful paddles of 
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three lusty rowers, the party crossed the stream, and 
were beyond danger of pursuit. 


CHAPTER XX. 

In his last letter to Beejapoor, More Trimmul had 
directed his agent there to inform Maloosray that, at 
the day of which we write, there would be recitations 
ill the temple, and, under cloak of tliis, that most of 
the heads of the Maliratta families were to assemble; 
it would, therefore, be advisabh*. if he could meet them. 
It was partly on this account, but most particularly 
because of tlie murder of Khan Mahomed, tbatTaimajee 
had left the city so abruptly, and ridden through the 
night without a check. 

Nor did l\annajee and his companion take rest 
anywhere during th(5 day following, excejit for such 
refreshment as was absolutely iKicessary. ^Fhey avoided 
all large towns and villages; and, as Tannajee knew 
the country perfectly by day, he guided his friend by 
cross paths, frequently through fields and waste- lands, 
till, as the evening fell, they drew up before the gate 
of Sindphul, the village below the j)ass of Tooljapoor, 
which we have before had occasion to mention. 

The owner, a distant relative of the liajah Sivaji, 
by name Jeswunt RaoRhdslay, was an intimate friend 
of Maloosray’s, and a true and influential ally of the 
general cause in those districts. Maloosray’s sudden 
arrival surprised him little, for in consequence of what 
Moro Trimmul had written, he had been expected; 
and, after a short conference, Maloosray urged that tlui 
news he had brought should be communicated t© Moro 
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Trimmul and those assembled with as little delay as 
possible, and in this Jeswunt Rao concurred. 

So, after a slight rest and hearty meal, which both 
needed, the stout ponies, provided by their host, were 
announced to be ready in the courtyard of the house, 
and, accompanied by half-a-scorc of stout sword-and- 
buckler men, with matchlocks and lighted matches, 
they rode out of the village gate. 

The active ponies, though well accustomed to the 
rough mountain-road, had paused for a moment to 
take breath on the level spot from whence the build- 
ings could be seen below — the glare of light, spread- 
ing up both sides of the dell, revealing crag and rough 
wood, with the gilded pinnacles of the temple glitter- 
ing brightly through the smoke of torches and of in- 
cense; but their impatient riders again urged them 
up the rocky ascent with all the sjjeed they were 
capable of exciting. At the town gate there was no 
hindrance, for Jeswunt Rao was well known; so they 
were admitted without difficulty, and, leaving the 
animals at a house which belonged to him, adjoining 
the main street, the party proceeded at once in the 
direction of the temple. 

It was no easy matter, however, to get there. As 
they approached the gate at the head of the steps 
descending into the ravine, and on the steps them- 
selves, the crowds were almost impassable, but good- 
humour prevailed, and, after some struggles, the lower 
court and the great assembly were safely reached. 

It was a remarkable sight The court itself was 
crowded with spectators so closely packed that to 
move was impossible. They were sitting upon the 
paved floor in rows facing the centre, where an open 
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space had been provided for the priests, and an avenue 
left for their communication with the shrine. Around 
this the most distinguished of the fi^uests had been 
placed-, and Maloosray observed with satisfaction, 
that many influential persons whom he desired to see, 
were present. So far, his visit could not have been 
better timed. 

All round the court were huj:^e cressets of iron, 
fixed into brackets in the walls and arches of the court. 
These were fllled with cotton-seed which, fed with 
oil from time to time, threw a broad jj^lare upon the 
people, and lighted up not only the temple and its 
quaint and fanciful ornaments, but the buildings around, 
— and above, tlie crags and precipices, with the houses 
hanging to them. 

There was not a spot unoccupied; evtui the ledges 
and projections of the high pyramidal roof and spires 
of the temple were crowded, while tlie terraces of the 
vestibule and cloisters around, reserved for the ladies 
of the Hindu gentry of the neighbourhood, and of the 
chief visitors and priests, glowed witli tlie gay colours 
of their garments, which stood out against the dark 
background of the mountain-side. 

As the party advanced through the crowd, Moro 
Trimmul, who was among the Bramhun reciters, saw 
the tall figure of Maloosray b(*hind that of Jeswunt 
Kao of Sindphul, who was struggling manfully with 
the crowd, and advance.d hastily to greet him. He had 
hardly expected so prompt a compliance with his re- 
quest, but was ixqoiced that it had been made. He 
greeted Maloosray and Palkur hcuirtily, and led them 
to the reserved space* , where, recognised by many 
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pre.soiii, and s^xiodily made known to otliers, tliey re- 
ceived a hearty welcome, and took their seats. 

A few words whispered, sufficed to explain to More 
Trimmul the situation of affairs at Beejapoor, and the 
necessity for immediate action. 

“We must dismiss the assembly earli(;r than usual,” 
he said, in reply to Maloosray’s anxious question as to 
how long the ceremonies would b(i continued, “and 1 
will hasten what remains. Do not heed me*, 1 liavc^ to 
take my part now, and as the assembly rises I will 
rejoin you.” 

Thus saying. More Trimmul passed into the dark 
vestibule of the t('nipl(‘, mid was divesting himself of 
his U]>per garments and turban, when, from a pillar 
behind, the girl (lunga came towards liim. 

“1 hav(‘ been searching for thee,” she said; “they 
wanted thee. Where hast thou been so long?” 

“No matt(T wIktc,” he said gloomily. “Thou 
couldst have found me without, if needful. What liast 
thou done?” 

“Nothing,” she replied. “I cannot get speech of 
her, and the- rest will not join mo; tliey are afraid.” 

“So art thou, (lunga,” he replied; “afraid, afraid 
of a girl? Ah, coward and liar!” 

“Thou art afraid thyself, IVloro Trimmul,” she re- 
torted. “Go! take her away. There she stands, no 
one Tvill prevent thee; there, by the door — alone.” 

Moro 'Ih-iinmul stepped from behind the pillar, still 
keeping within the gloom, and looked forward. Before 
the blaze of the shrine, and the lamps without it, stood 
I'ara, in the act of bearing garlands of flowers to the 
altar. A number of them w'cre hanging upon her left 
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arm, while, with lier right hami oxtciHlod, she was 
delivering some to the priest. 

As she sto<id at the door, in tlie full glare of the 
lamps within, the light fell upon her rich crimson silk 
drapery, its heavy borders and ends of flowered gold, 
and the massive gold band whieli confined it round 
her waist; while the attitude she liad involuntarily 
assumed, as shf‘ turned towards the shrine, showed the 
graceful outlines of her figure to peculiar advantage. 
She had wreathed a long garland of white flowers into 
her hair, which fell about her neck and bosom; and 
another w^as twisted round her brows, so as to form a 
coronet. It was a fanciful but sirnj)le and beautiful 
decoration, which suited the charact(‘r of her small 
graceful head, and added to tlu‘. charm of her attire. 

Moro Trimmul watclunl her intently as she de- 
livered the garlands to the old pri(‘-st; then, as if a 
seiwice had been done, she advanced to the centre ol‘ 
the doorw'ay, and, making a low reverence, stet)]»(^d 
aside and stood erect, looking into the vestibule in 
expectation, as it were, of further d<*.votees. MoroTrim- 
mul could see tlie sweet mouth parted in a sinih*-, tlu*. 
]»early teeth glistening within tlie rosy li])s, and tlu', 
soft eyes flashing as the. strong side light fell upon 
th(‘m. Beyond her the. deep gloom of the. recess(‘s of 
the temple could not be jienetrated. So Jier figure 
stood out against it in a power of effective relief which 
was almost startling. 

It was a strange contrast. Within, the dreaded 
image, richly attired and covered with priceless jewels, 
the tiara on its head, and the weird ruby eyes, now 
sparkling brightly, now changing and glowing fitfully 
amidst the clouds of incense which was burning before 
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it, and the black, stony, changeless features, seeming 
even to vary in expression with the passing effects of 
light and shadow. Without, Tara in her rich attire 
and glowing beauty, and tliat rapt expression in her 
countenance, which the excitement of the scene and 
the service of the ‘TIoly Mother” had caused it to 
assume. 

Moro Trimmul sighed. With all the fierce desire 
which burned within him, and which now gave him no 
rest night or day, there was mingled, curiously per- 
haps, a loving reverence for the girl, which, as yet, 
had restrained him both from violence and insult. It 
might be her character and position which had excited 
it, but rather, perhaps, her own innate purity and 
modesty of mind, and tlie cJiarming simplicity of 
character, which he saw in daily exercise in her house, 
that controlled the fiery passions of his nature and his 
avowed unscrupulousnoss. 

“If I were a man,” sneered his companion, as she 
stood with him concealed behind the large pillar, “1 
should not be. a coward when such a woman as that 
was burning at my heart. By the (lods, she is no 
woman, but an incarnation of beauty. Look at her 
now!” 

“Peace, devil,” cried the Bramhun in a hoarse 
whisper; “hast thou forgotten the gold, and thy 
promise by the Pap-nas?” 

“No, I have not forgotten,” said Gunga, “I have 
part of it here;” and she shook her foot, on which the 
gold anklets tinkled slightly; “and I want to change 
this silver thing round my waist for a zone like hers 
yonder. Ah, how it glows among the rich silk! But 
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tliou art a coward, Moro Trimmul, else I had earned 
it long ago; aod I could have helped thee.” 

“Go and speak to her, Gunga, and I will believe 
thee braver than I am,” he replied tauntingly. “If 
hlie cannot be spoken with, how wilt thou earn the 
zone?” 

The girl regarded him with a look of defiance, 
and, without reply, stepped forward into the light, ad- 
vanced towards the shrine, making a slight reverence 
to the image, glided forwards, and stood opposite to 
'rara. 

“Thou hast served many hours, sister,” she said, 
in an assumed voice of kindness, “and must be weary; 
sit down within for a while, and 1 will do what is 
needed; ’tis niy office,” she continued, laughing, “as 
well as thine.” 

Moro Trimmul marked the involuntary shudder 
of aversion which spread over Tara’s countenance, and 
the action of withdrawing the skirts of her garment 
between her ankles, which accompanicjd it. Then sln^ 
spoke. 

“I am not weary of the Mother’s scTvice; when 1 
am J will come no more,” she said gently. “Go away; 
I will not speak with thee or thy j)eople, and that thou 
knowest full well; go.” 

“And why should 1 go?” cried (Junga, excitedly; 
“am 1 not a Moorlee like thyself, and have I not 
served the Mother longer than thee? To be sure, I 
am neither a Bramhun nor a widow to be nice as 
thou art; yet I bid thee go, and let me have my turn: 
thou hast had more than thy share of money already 
to-day. ” 
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“It is all in the shrine before the Mother,” said 
Tara, shrinking from the bold glances and excited 
manner of the girl. “1 have taken none of it: I need 
it not.” 

“That does not matter,” said Gunga; “I will have 
my turn now. Go away, thou art not wanted. Those 
that will not dance before the Mother are not worthy 
to serve her. Go, else some of us will push thee out.” 

“Me!” cried l^ara, drawing up her slight figure 
proudly, her eyes flasliing, and luir features quivering 
with indignation, — “mo! you dare not; you are im- 
pure, and the Mother loathes you: touch me, and she 
will strike you dead!” 

Gunga shrunk from the trial; and others of her 
sisterhood, wlio had stood apart ready to advance, 
slunk again into tlie gloom beliind the pillars. Gunga 
looked round as if for coiintcuianee, but no one seemed 
disposed to join her, whiles the old priest at the altar, 
who had caught the sound of voices, came to the door, 
and, seeing Gunga., waved her oil’. 

“Away with ye, and the like of ye!” he cried. 
“Outside do as ye please; here ye are an offence. 
Away! let her stay;” and he jjointed to Tara. “Do 
not molest lier.” 

“There is some spell about thee, Tara, which shuts 
my mouth; beware!” muttered Gunga, retreating; “it 
may not always be so.” 

“Bear me witness,” said Tara to the old priest, 
“she is thi*eateniug me.” 

“Ah, daughter,” he replied smiling, “fear not such 
as she; the Mother is good to thee; and tliey cannot 
harm thee so long as thou art holy and pure.” 
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“1 did tell not tliec to quarrel with her,” said 
IMoro Trirnmul anp^rily, seizing Gunga’s arm as she 
a 2 >proached, and dragging her within the shadow of 
the pillar. “Art thou mad, or has any one given thee 
drink, Gunga? ’ 

“I spoke to her kindly, whicli is more than thou 
darest to do,” retorted the girl sharply. “What answer 
did 1 get? l*ure? Why should she he pure? 1 tell 
thee there is a spell about her neck — I saw it glitter- 
ing among the flowers — which put me back: 1 could 
not speak. Y<‘s, Moro Trirnmul, il‘ it be only to put 
that spell under my foot, and crusli it with her throat, 

1 will ‘do it; yes, I will earn the gold; let her see to 
licrself.” 

“Good,” ho replied; “then [ can trust th(‘(‘. Come 
to me to-morrow and fail not.” And then, naked to 
the w’'aist, with his soft glossy hair falling ov(ir his 
shoulders, and his line ligure disjjlayed 1o the best 
advantage, Moro Ih'immul passed out, and took his 
]»lace among the reciters. 

Gunga’s eyes followed him. “Drink!” she mut- 
tered; “drink! he said that. Well, better drink than 
this madness, which is w-orse.” And, sitting down, 
leaning against a pillar, she hid her face in her gar- 
ment, and sobbed bitterly. 

Just then, one of the ordinary processions round 
the temple formed opposite the shrim* Pri(?sts, bearing 
off(‘rings of flowers and lightcjd laiu})s, holy water and 
incense, preceded by musicians, and chanting a hymn, 
passed out into the court. Several of the temple girls 
were dancing before it; and Tara, led on by an excite- 
ment she could not control, had seized a pair of 
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cymbals, and began to clash them in the cadence of 
the hymn as the procession moved. 

Three times round and round did the priests pass, 
and at the second Gunga joined it, dancing wildly and 
tossing her arms on high as she circled with the rest. 
Tara, however, remained among the priests, singing 
with them-, yet, in the elastic grace of her step, as well 
as in the expression of her face, it was evident that 
she shared the fervour of the scene, and could not 
control herself, while her clear ringing voice mingled 
sweetly with the deeper-toned chant of the men.! 

Maloosray saw Tara, and watched the eyes of Moro 
Trimmul wandering from one girl to the other with an 
intense expression of passion. “Ah, my poor friend!” 
he said to himself, “that is tlie devil sitting at thy 
heart, and looking out of tbine eyes! Alas! alas! who 
is she — that girl?” he asked of Jeswunt Eao, who 
sat by him. 

“She is our new Moorlee,” replied the man; “is 
she not beautiful? — But listen to Moro Trimmul.” 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Never had the Bramhun’s art been so effectively 
exercised by him before. In the recitation of pas- 
sages from the Ramayun his voice, high and sonorous, 
pervading every portion of the court, delivered the 
appeals to war, the description of the demigod’s forces, 
and portions of the battles, with a power which was 
listened to with breathless interest; wliile the pleadings 
of Seeta, the beloved wife, and her passionate confes- 
sions of love, were accompanied by tender actions, 
and tones as low and sweet as a woman’s. Now rolled 
forth the majestic Sanscrit verse in its measured num- 
bers, and again it was changed to the sweet Mahratta 
vernacular that all could understand. At every interval 
the applause of the whole assembly arose in hoarse 
murmurs and loud clapping of hands, while many 
wept passionately. 

No one would have moved till morning, but there 
was yet much to do; and, as Moro TrimmuJ sat down, 
Vyas Shastree ordered the distribution of wreaths ot 
flowers to the chief guests, which announced the close 
of recitation for the night. Now, therefore, the main 
body of the people got up and began to separate, and 
in a short time only those were left who had been 
specially requested to stay. Now, too, the cressets, 
no longer fed with oil, went out one by one; and the 
deep gloom of night was fast spreading over the courts 
and buildings around. 

“Will you not remain, Shastree,” said Moro Trim- 
mul, “to speak with these people?” 
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“No,” lie said; “no; there is no one to go home 
with the women. I thouglit you would accompany 
them.” 

“It will be late,” he replied gloomily; “no, 1 cannot 
come to-night.” 

“Your declamation was noble, Moro Trimmul,” said 
the Sliastree; “I had never heard the passages so 
spoken. Who taught you this style?” 

“That is the way our master likes them said. No 
one taught me,” he replied; “and if you could hear 
the whole in one of liis assemblies in the deep forest, 
you would feel that you were a Mahratta.” 

“So 1 am — so 1 am,” returned the Sliastree 
(piickly; “do you doubt it?” 

“Not your faith, Vyas Sliastree,” replied Moro 
Trimmul, “only your energy. But go; 1 will come 
early to-morrow;” and, turning away, he entered the 
vestibule and joined ]V|[ah)osray and others who awaited 
him. Guards of men, he saw, had been placed at 
each of the porches, so that no one could enter but 
those privileged. 

A solitary lamp flickered on the altar where the 
image still rested, and cast a feeble and uncertain 
light into that portion of the vestibule which ivas 
immediately before it, and where Maloosray, Moro 
Trimmul, and the rest now seated themselves. Other- 
wise the spacious area was altogether in deep gloom, 
a portion only of its massive stone pillars catching- 
rays of light, and seeming like giants standing around 
in solemn array. 

We need hai-dly, perhaps, follow Maloosray in his 
narrative, which was listened to with breathless interest 
by his hearers. He had never as yet come among 
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them, but his uamc and feats were well known through 
many a rough ballad botli of love and war. There he 
sat, face to face with them; his large soft eyes flashing 
with excitement, and adding force to the few but 
burning words he spoke. Tannajee was no novice in 
the art of reading men’s hearts; and among the moun- 
tains and valleys where he lived, there were already 
thousands of the best youth of the country at his com- 
mand. 

“Now,” he said Anally, “ye have heard all. TVe 
are before the Holy Motluu*, who comes to our Prince 
in his* dreams, and tells him what to do; she who will 
scatter these impure cow-slaying Moslems like sheep 
before the wolf. O Holy Mother,” he continued, rising 
and bowing with joined hands in adoration to the 
image, “here are thy children; bless them, make tliem 
bold and true; they will swear not to hang back when 
‘the fire is on the hills,’ and when they can strike for 
thy honour. Hear thou the oath, and accept it!” 

As he paused and looked round there was at first 
a low murmur of acquiescence. Then they who had 
been sitting started to their feet, and as many as could 
reach it rushed to the threshold of the sanctum and 
touched it reverently; — tliose who could not, stretched 
out their arms towards it over eack other’s heads, 
while wild cries of “Jcy Kalee!” “ Jey Toolja Mata!” 
“Borne, Borne!” We swear, we swear! rang through 
the vestibule, and were taken up by those without, 

“Now, let us write the names,” cried Maloosray, 
when the excitement had in some degree subsided; “sit 
down again friends, and if there be a scribe among ye 
let him come forward.” 


Tara. ll. 
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llic l^utwari, or licrcditarj clerk of ilie temple, 
was there, with his writing- materials tied up in a 
huTidle, and lie sat dow'ii and took tliem out. 

“Light one of the large lamps,” said Moro 'J'j-immul 
to an inferior pri(ist, “and set it in the midst; wc are 
not afraid of our faces before the Mother.” 

As tlie wicks W'ere lighted, one by one, the as- 
sembly seemed to dilate. Taglit afl(*r light flickered, 
but grew stronger. “A tru(‘, omen,” cried Maloosray, 
with fervour; “that is as we shall he, my friends. 
Light after light will ajipear to ye from afar; each 
may waver for a Avhile, Imt when ‘the lire is on tlie 
hills’ ye will S(i(i all jdainly. He silent now, and let 
us write.” 

It was, indeed, a strange* and impressive scene. In 
the midst sat Maloosray, ami Moro I’rimmul, with 
the scribe; around, the heads of local families, Nim- 
halkurs, Bhoslays, Sipdias, ( Jliori'parays, and a host of 
others, (‘ach anxious to be named in tin*, record, and 
leaning forward to catch the (‘ye of the scrib(}. Be- 
yond them --- some kneeling, others standing — was a 
crowd of eag(‘r faces, all bearing tlui same ex])ression 
of excitement - - om^ behind another on ev(‘.ry side — 
while the light hdl ujion their bronzed fc-atures and 
glistening eyes, till those in the background were 
scarcely distinguishable. 

One by one — cliiefs, gentry, yc^omen — gave in 
their names and comjdemc'iits of men, and page aft<u* 
page was tilled by the record till no more remained. 

“It is done, friends,” said Maloosray rising, as the 
Butwari had added up the totals, and signed his name 
as the scribe; “there are more than fifteen thousand 
men recorded. Enough for the time, and more here- 
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after, By-and-by^ wlien ‘tlie fire is on tlio lulls/ ye 
will be welcome; till then, separate and be quiet, else 
Afzool Kliaii will come upon you, and we can give 
you no lielj). We will abide tlu‘. storm find let it pass 
over us, and so must you all.” 

As be spoke tlic last words, those who had been 
sitting rose, and all in turn saluting Maloosray, the 
meeting broke up. The retainer’s of the respective 
leaders gathered round their masters, and the several 
j»arties followed each other out of the temple 
<*incts. 

“I shall d(‘ 2 jart before daylight, Moro Trimmiil,” 
said Maloosray, as they ju’oceeded to the jiostern 
which led to the bottom of the ravine, below which 
their ^Jonies and attendants awaited their coming; “wilt 
tliou follow?” 

“I have more to do here, l^innajee,” lu* r(‘plied; 

‘ but after the Now Katree 1 wilT^*.ome. I must watch 
Afzool Khan and Pahar Singh.” 

“Take care they do not wjitch tlu^e,” returned 
Maloosray. “Yet 1 fear not for thy emrnies; of thorn 
thou art careful. 1 fefir for thee, because of thfit girl 
who played the cymbals. She is the devil that 1 sei*. 
sitting at thy heart, and looking out of thirn* (‘y(‘,s. J 
watched thee as they followed h(‘r. It were well for 
thee to come now, even now^; come!” 

“Impossible,” returned the Bramhun, turning away. 
“Go!” 

“As thou wilt, friimd,” returned Maloosray. “Words 
were always useless with thee; but be wary.” 

Moro Trimmul watched the party as they de- 
scended the steps to the tamarind-trees below^ lie 
saw them mount and ride ofl’, the torches with them 

12 * 
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throwing a ruddy glare upon the crags and brush- 
wood above the path, — and his heart bade him follow; 
but as one of the temple watchers was about to close 
and bar the door, he turned aside. All in the build- 
ing was dark and deserted now. The image had been 
taken from the altar, and put into its silken bed for 
the night, and a faint lamp occupied its jdace. A 
few attendants flitted hastily here and there across the 
dark courts and still darker vestibule, anxious to get 
away, and the watchers only were all that would soon 
remain. 

“Maharaj! — Moro!” said a female voice in alow 
whisper, as he passed between the pillars of the temple, 
“stop!” 

Moro Trimmul knew the voice. “Why art thou 
so late here, Gunga?” he said hastily. “Begone!” 

“I feared you were angry with me,” said the girl, 
putting her hand on his arm. “You would not look 
at me as I danced, only at her. 1 could not go till I 
had spoken with you. Ah, you are not angry with 
me? Lo! I will do your bidding though my heart 
break and I die. Sit here, beloved, and speak to me; 
come,” and she tried to draw him to her gently. 

“Thou art one of the devils that are pulling me 
into hell!” cried the Bramhun fiercely; and, pushing 
her violently from him, he rushed wdldly across the 
court. 

Gunga fell back heavily against the pillar nearest 
to her, and as she recovered herself, the pain of the 
fall obliged her to sit down, involuntarily leaning 
against it. She drew her hand with a gesture of 
weariness across her face and brow, then looked to see 
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if there were blood upon it. “Hatli it come to this?” 
she said bitterly, “hath it come to this — and for her? 
Ah me for her I” 

The girl had listened unobserved, in a dark niche 
near the shrine, to what had transpired at the meeting, 
and her first thought now was revenge, sure and deadly. 
A word from l)er, and the Mahomedan officer in charge 
of the town would seize More 'JViinmul, and imprison 
Idm in Nuldroog. As the thougJjt occurred to her she 
rose, and, hastily traversing the court, began to mount 
ihe steps which led up the ravine-, but her heart failed, 
and ere she had ascended a few of tluou she wavered, 
^at down, and wept bitterly. 

“They would kill him,” she said, “and he must 
not die. No; 1 was wrong, and he Avill forgive me; 
and to-rnorrow 1 will go to him as he dissired.” fTers 
was a callous lieart: but it had softened to her lover, 
and refused to do him liarm. 

Time or country, what matter? flow often is the 
history of woman’s love and man’s passion like this! 
liow often does such erring love framcj excuse for bitter 
wrong, endured from liim who, — of all the world, — 
should least inflict it! 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

A PEW days had elapsed, and it was a quiet after- 
noon in the Pundit’s dwelling. Tlie household work 
had long been done; the visit to the temple and the 
noonday worship were over. Vyas Shastree liad re- 
mained there in discussion with other Branihuns; 
Radha, complaining of a headache, had fallen asleep; 
Tara had read all that her father had appointed her to 
study during the day, and Avas waiting his return to 
have certain passages explained to her before she pro- 
ceeded with h(u* task. 

The house was perfectly still, and from the town 
no sound reached them, for the heat without was 
great, and until evening there would be comparatively 
few ])ersons astir. It was calm, and large white 
clouds Avere sailing slowly over an intensely blue sky, 
gathering into masses pile u]>on pile, of dazzling 
brightness, as the sun’s rays fell upon them. The 
heat and peculiar state ol* the atmosphere caused the 
outlines of buildings and of the mountains to waver; 
and Avlierevcu’ the eye rested on any object, the air be- 
tween seemed to quiver Avith a tremulous motion 

Hot as it was, '^l^ira had not been deterre.d from her 
self-imposed duty. Tin-owing a heavy folded sheet 
over her shoulders and head, she had accompanied her 
father to the noonday service; nor, since the occasion 
when she took upon herself the office of the px-iest- 
hood, and devoted herself to the duties of the shrine, 
had she on any proteiico missed or evaded the neces- 
sary attendance. 
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At tirst, })(»rl»{i})s, it was a severe trial. ^'Iic licence, 
accorded by general custom to tlic attendant ])riest- 
esses, was to lier abliorroiit; and, lUi the other hand, 
^Fara’s unapjuoacliable purity liad ^iven ofi’enco to 
them. While (iunp^a, thend'ore, and two or three others, 
])roposed the prohibition of d'ara’s service, the rest, 
fearing the cons(HjU(nic(‘s, and haviii”* a real respect, 
and lov(‘, tor tin', ^’irl wlioiii tli(‘y had watched from her 
childhood, refused to interfere witli her. Tara did them 
no harm they said, and her fathe,r could juinish all, 
were any anm^yance*. ^iven to his daii^liter. 

It is probable that matUu’S ini;j;ht have, continued 
in this state for some time* lon<;<‘r, but for the scen(‘ 
we have already recorded, and the incr(;asiu<j;' j(‘alousy 
of Oun^a, expr(‘ssion of which could hardly be re- 
pressed by Inu*; and on the- day we now writ(*, of, the 
jj:iiTs behaviour had been studiously otVensive to d^ira 
until rebuked by tin* atttuidant Bramhuus, v\di(m she 
retired sulkily. 

More insultiuo^ than that, however, was More Ih'im- 
muFs manner to hersell'*, and for the first time Tara 
had felt what slui lon^* dread(*d, - the shame, as it 
were, of her vocation — tin* unavoidable t‘X]>osun^ to 
any libertine ^lanc<* 'which mi^ht fall on Ium**, but slu* 
had rallied herself at the shrine, and secure in the- pro- 
tection of the “Mother” she adored, had jiersevered 
in her duty without interruption. 

There was, as 'we have said, ]K*rfect stillness in tlie- 
hous(^ only ])rokcn by the dull irnmotonous whirr of 
the spinning-wheels, as her oavii and her mother’s flew^ 
swiftly round, Avith Avhich tin* bu/z of flies in the 
verandah and court schemed to harmonist;. Jl(*-r mother 
appeanul particularly intent upon spinning some re 
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markably fine yarn; and, as tLe thread had broken on 
several occasions when Tara had spoken to her, and 
she had complained of it, both had fallen into a si- 
lence, which had not been interrupted. Gradually, 
then, the small troubles which had gathered about Tara 
returned to her recollection; and, as is generally the 
case on such occasions, began, in spite of herself, to 
increase in proportions. 

Tara’s was not, however, a suspicious nature, and 
she had soon struck out a course for herself in regard 
to the sisterhood. “It is the money they want, not 
me; if I save it all, and give it to the Putwari to 
divide amongst them daily, it will surely he enough,” 
she thought; and this she determined to do. In re- 
gard, however, to Moro Trimmul, it was very dif- 
ferent, “Why did he look at her as he had done that 
day?” 

Then her thoughts reverted to the time when she 
had first remarked him in the temple, a solitary 
stranger worshipper, to whom her father had spoken 
kindly. Her memory followed clearly his gradual steps 
to intimacy; but there was nothing she could charge 
him with, as an approach to familiarity in their inter- 
course. Through all the licence of the marriage time 
— through all her visits to his aunt and sister — there 
had been no violation of propriety; on the contrary an 
habitual and respectful avoidance of her — or, at most, 
a distant and courteous salutation. Why should it have 
altered? 

But since the night on which Gunga had spoken 
to her, and Moro Trimmul had made his famous de- 
clamation of the scene in the liamayun, there had been 
a change. He either avoided her altogether, or his 
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eyes dropped furtively as slie passed, or met liers, as 
they had done that day, in a glance new to her, and 
inexpressibly offensive. Tara shuddered as she remem- 
bered it, and the action broke the thread she was 
spinning. Shfi did not resume her work, and her 
liands fell listlessly on her lap as her foot ceased its 
motion. For a time her eyes wandered vacantly among 
her flowers, about which some gay butterflies were 
hitting and chasing each other in the bright sunlight; 
hut suddenly a large dragonfly, which had been hover- 
ing over them, darted at one and carried it off; and as 
she started forward, gazing intently after it, a bird 
chased the insect, caught it, and flew away. 

Perhaps th(^ sudden cessation of the whirr of Tara’s 
wheel had attracted her mother’s attention; for after 
a while, as it was not resumed, she looked up. “What 
dost thou see?” she asked, anxiously; for ever since 
the day on which Tara said the Goddess appeared to 
her, Anunda had been anxious, she hardly knew why; 
but she dreaded a return of that strange and violent 
excitement. “What dost thou see, beloved?” 

Tara did not apparently hear the question, or did 
not notice it. Her hands, which had been involuntarily 
extended, fell upon her lap listlessly as before; but she 
turned towards her mother, “llow long docs he re- 
main, mother?” she asked abruptly. 

“He! who, daughter?” returned Anunda. 

“liadha’s brother,” ’replied the girl, as a shiver 
seemed to pass through her; “Kadha said he would go 
after the marriage, yet he delays. Why, mother, — 
why does he not go?” 

“Nay, and how should I know?” replied Anunda. 
“What is he to me? All I wanted was Kadha, and 
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we liave got her; and he may go or come as lie 
pleases. ^Fhy fatlier told me ho had business here 
with the Nimbalkur and others till the Now Kiitrc(‘. 
was over, and he assists in tlie recitations. More J 
know not. Why dost thou ask? What is he to thee, 
Tara?” 

“Nothing, mother; but so long? — will he stay so 
long?” 

“Radha told me yesterday Iwi must soon rejoin his 
people in the west, and leave her; and she was crying 
about it. Does that content thee, Tara?” 

“J would he were gone, mother,” said Tara, rising 
from her low stool, kneeling, and throwing lier arms 
about Anunda as she sat on a similar one, while sh(i 
hid her face in her dress. “Cannot he go sooner? — 
cannot Kadha send him away?” 

“Why, daughter? why? — Ah! he hath not spoken 
to thee, child; he dan*, not! Tell me,” she continued, 
in a more agitated tom*., as her (laughter clung almost 
convulsively to her, “what is this? Why dost thou 
fear him? Thou — thou dost not? . . . thou canst 
not — ” 

“No, no, mother,” cried the girl (quickly, guessing 
her mother’s thoughts, and looking up innocently; 
“fear not. I am not a Moorlee to lov(‘; . . . fear not! 
Ibit all, mother, 1 dread him! J will not go to the 
temple while he is there. 1 ... I dare not — 1 
dare not go. May the Holy Mother forgive im*. for 
neglect; but when he departs, 1 will serv(*. her night 
and day.” 

“Tliou art veiy beautiful, my child,” said her ino- 
th(‘r, smoothing back the glossy hair, and stroking the 
soft check which lay passively in her lap. “Ah, thou 
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art very beautiful- and I fear bucIi as he! Yes, if it 
be as thou sayst, it Avere better, indeed, to live se- 
cluded for a while. 1 will tell thy fatlier, and lie will 
understand it.” 

*^Yes, he will surely understand,” said Tara ab- 
sently, “but ah, mother, Avas not that an OTinmy J 
thought it was, and 1 came to tliee.” 

“What omen, Tara? I saAv nothing, child.” 

“A thought came into my mind, mother,” she said 
sadly, “that I Avas the buttertly sporting among the 
flowers, and he the fierce glistening insect that darted 
Jiporr it and bore it a\sray. But then, mother, the bird 
came and took both. Why Avas that?” 

“Thou art not Avell, ^Para,” rejdied her motluu*, not 
understanding her, for sin*, had not noticed the occur- 
rence, and, seeing her shiver, thought her feverish. 
“Thou art not well; lie in my arms for a AAdiile and 
the cold will pass away. 0 Holy Mother!” she cried 
aloud, as Tara, sobbing cojivulsively, hid her face 
ill her bosom, “let not evil com(‘> to this child — thine 
and mine. O, be good to her, as thou hast taken 
her!” 

“Would that it were so,” said the girl, after a 
while, and still sobbing. “1 would go, motlier, if 
she would take me. What use am 1 in life? It would 
be bitter to leave the house and all of y(‘ , but I 
should be with her. Did she not j)romise this when 
she touched my hair? Ah, yes; and she will not 
forget it.” 

“Hush, child; let this fancy pass from thee. Sleep, 
now, here. 1 Avill sing thee the old song. Nay, thou 
shalt not leave me! There is room at thy mothers 
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heart, and strength still in her arms, to hold thee 
safely.” 

As Tara laid herself softly down in the old place, 
and her mother, rocking herself to and fro, sang the 
low sweet lullaby of childhood, — the girl’s sobbing 
gradually stoppcid, and a gentle sleep fell upon her. 
Anunda watched the change anxiously. At first her 
brow was contracted, as if with pain, and a broken sob 
came now and again with her breathing-, but gradually 
the head fell back on her arm, tlie sweet mouth opened 
slightly, and tears, which had had no vent before, welled 
gently from under the closed eyelids as the features 
relaxed into a smile. 

“Yes,” thought Anunda, as slie bent over her child, 
while her own tears fell hot and fast, “the Mother is 
with her now, and she is again happy.” 

“What hath happened?” asked Kadha soon after- 
wards, as, refreshed by her sleep, she rose, and came 
gently towards the low spinning- chair on which Anunda 
still sat. “Is she ill?” 

“Hush!” returned Anunda, in a whisper. “If we 
can lay her down I will tell thee, but we must not 
wake her. I think .... I think the Mother hath been 
with her again; but I will tell thee.” 

Radha hastily spread out a soft mattress and pil- 
low close to the stool, and, raising Tara together, they 
laid her down upon it, as they would a child. Her 
mother patted her gently as she lay, and gradually 
the same sweet smile as at first again stole over her 
face. 

“Look, she sees the Mother!” said Anunda rever- 
ently. “It is always so, and nothing can wake her till 
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the time is past. Ah, thou art happy now, my child, 
be it ever so with thee!” 

“What did she say, sister?” asked Eadha, as hav- 
ing thrown a light slieet over the sleeping girl, they 
sat down to watch her apart, lest the noise of the wheels 

— for Eadha had taken 'Fara’s and joined the broken 
thread — should awaken her. “What did the Goddess 
say?” 

Anunda hesitated. As yet no difference had arisen 
between them, and Eadha still looked up to her, more 
with the respect of a child for its mother than as a 
sister-wife would comport herself to her equal. Should 
she tell Eadha all? It had occurred to her that he 
had imposed upon her some task which she hesitated 
to perform — that Eadha had some impatience of her 
brother’s presence. It might be a demand for money 

— it might be in relation to the political objects of 
his mission, of which Anunda had a deep dread, lest 
her husband should become an active party, and so be 
embroiled with the Mahomedan officers of the country. 
She considered for a moment: but Anunda’s was no 
timid nature. She was not afraid of Eadha-, and with 
Tara’s happiness at stake, she could risk no ceremony 
with the sister of him who had evidently caused more 
than a passing cloud. 

“Eadha,” she said gently, “thou art more than a 
sis ter- wife to me. Nay, as a daughter I have trusted 
to thee the hapj)iness which lay nearest my heart and 
hers; and I believe thee faithful to it, and that this 
home and all in it is gi’owing precious to thee.” 

“Tome? Ah, yes, 0 sister and mother, too! Eadha 
is new to you all,” she replied, “but will be true now, 
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very true, and will not fail! O mother, if you could 
know what it is to me to have a loving home!” 

“Then Tara must not he injured — no evil must 
come to her,” said Anunda, interrupting her. 

“To Tara, mother? We are sisters, who will do 
Ixn* evil?” 

“I fear thy brother, Kadha not thee. Hath he 
said auglit to thee?” returned Anunda. 

“My brother! O, heed him not, he will soon go,” 
returned Kadha, lier features expressing distress and 
agitation, and she already feared the worst. 

“Ah, then, it is as J ex]>ected as slie dreaded. 
Kadha, this must not be. Hast thou any power over 
him?” 

“None,” said th(‘. girl, bursting into tears, for what 
she had most a])pr('hended appeared to have reached 
her at last - -- “none. He has been wilful ahvays — 
to me, to our father Avlien he liv^ed, and to all. Where 
he goes — who are his companions — what he does 
-- no one knows except our Prince wdiom he serves, 
and ^rannaj(‘t5 — who cam<* so suddenly that night — 
wdiom I sliowcd to you. No, mother, 1 have no power 
and no influence. What does lie, care about me?” 

“He must care,” said the matron stoutly, “or he 
must care for me*, and yet, for thy sake, I would not 
provoke him. But, O Kadha! w^hen thou hast had 
a child lying at thy heart — drinking its life from 
thy breast — climbing about thee — thou wilt under- 
stand what a woman can dare for it — what I could 
darci for Tara! Wilt thou speak to him, or sliall I?” 

Kadha feared her brother. She did not know tlie 
extent to which his unscrupulous and profligate mind 
might carry him, but she had not forgotten his threats. 
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Though slie foil assured that, witli the protection her 
liushand could afford her, she was now beyond all 
ordinary harm at his hands, she feared the consequences 
})oth to herself and Tara Avith Avl]i(‘]i he had before 
threatened her, and she dreaded his violence. Could 
lie have been mad enough to sptiak to 1\‘ira? Could 
he have sent any insulting message to her? >SoTnething 
must have occurred, and she felt too sick at heart to 
ask. 

“Thou art silent, Uadha,” continued Anunda; 
“ Avhy?” 

“I love Tara; 1 love him too,” sh(‘, said earnestly, 
the tears starting to her eyes. “Yes, I will speak to 
him, even tliough he should strike me. Mother, I can 
hear it from him. Can yon send nu^ to him? - noAv, 
now! — or send for him? If J am to go, let it l)e at 
once, for this is a matter in which I cannot h(*sitate. 
O dear mother!” she continued, rising and advancing, 
‘T am a cliild yet to thee. Tad me put my head on 
thy breast for once, and bh‘ss me th(*re as thou wouldst 
IWa: bless m(i er(‘ I go to him. Tsio, not so, not so; 
but as Tara lay on tliy breast, so Avould I too, for 
once.” 

“Come, Itadha!” cried Anunda. “O child, Osistei- 
wihd come; henceforth between thee, and me there, is 
no veil. I had longed to draw it away, but thou hast 
done it now, and I am liappy. Yes, henceforth ye are 
to me as one,” she continued, smoothing the soft cheek 
as it lay at her heart — “ucav and old, but alike.” 

“Enough; now I am contemt,” cried the girl, rising 
and clapping Jier hands, “and th(‘re shall be no fear 
for Tara. Send some one Avith me and let me go; he 
should not come here.” 
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“ No, Kadlia,” said Anunda, calling a trusty woman- 
servant to accompany her, “not here. Go to him, and 
return soon." 


CHAPTER XXIIl. 

“Is my brother within? has he returned from the 
temple?” asked Radha of a man sitting in the porch 
of the house in which Moro Trimmul resided, and, 
though in another street, was only a few steps distant. 
“Is he come, Chimna?” 

“Yes, lady, he is come,” returned the man, who was 
an old retainer of the family, and had known her from 
infancy; “but if you take my advice, you will not go 
to him now; he has eaten nothing, and is in one of 
his rougli angry moods. I did but speak to him as he 
entered, and got as many curs(is as will serve me for 
a month. Why not come another time?” 

“Nay, Chimna, but it is an urgent matter, and I 
must now have speech of him,” she replied. “Go, 
say I am come, and that he must admit me. Begone 
at once,” she continued, seeing him hesitate, “else it 
will be worse for you.” 

“I had rather you went yourself,” returned the 
man, “what if he should beat me? But no matter, I 
will go; perhaps I may not do you much more service, 
for he speaks of departing.” 

“Ah, indeed! When?” exclaimed Radha. “He 
is not ill?” 

“ Soon, perhaps,” replied the man, putting his finger 
to tlie side of his nose, as %^caution to secrecy, while 
he stepped across the court to the verandah, “very 
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soon, I think. No, lie is not ill, only vexed with 
something.” 

Kadha’s heart beat fast in her bosom. O, if it were 
but true; and tiiat her brother, alarmed or rejjentant, 
no matter which, were about to depart, it would solve 
all difficulties at once. That very day — to-morrow! 
It seemed hard to wish him gone-, y(it there would 
be peace to Tara and to her mother, which was en- 
dangered by his presence. Surely he would see her. 
Ics; Chimna was now descending the steps of the 
house, and bei'koned to her with a smiling face, she 
crossed the court at once, followed by the servant. 

‘‘lie is in the upper room,” he said, “and bid thee 
come alone; perhaps he is not well, for he is lying 
down, and seems weary. No wonder he was in ill- 
humour with me, after that long disputation with the 
Nassuk Bramhun to-day in the temple, — some rela- 
tion of the Shastree’s, 1 believe, lady.” 

“Enough, Chimna; take care of my servant till 1 
return,” said Kadlia. “You can sit here; if I want you 
1 will call;” and so saying she passed through a door 
into the inner court, and up the steps which led to 
the apartments above, which were steep and narrow. 
The door was closed at the top of them, and she 
knocked before she opened it. Her brother unfastened 
it inside. “Enter,” he said quickly; “it is well thou 
art come, I was thinking how 1 could see thee, liadha. 
Sit down there,” and he hastily arranged a few pillows 
and a travelling mattress for her, “and speak to me;” 
and at the same time threw himself heavily upon a 
low bed which was close to the seat he had contrived. 

“O, I am weary, liadha,” he continued, “very 
weary. I have no sleep, no rest; I cannot eat, and 
Tuni. 1 1 13 
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there is a burning thirst ever with me. I shall die if 
this lasts long.” 

“Brother, you are ill,” she replied; “this place 
does not agree with you. Wiry not go away for a 
time and change the airV Chimna says you have 
eaten nothing; why is this? With all there is to do 
for the master, this is no time to be ill. Is there no- 
thing better for him than lingt‘ring here? Surely 
Tannajee brought news of him?” 

“Ay, sister, and there is more,” and he pointed to 
a heap of letters on the floor; “enough to make one 
tremble for the result of years of toil and strife with 
the men of Islam. Listen: Maloosray brought word of 
their preparations at Beejapoor, and tlwy write that 
to-day or to-morrow Afzool Khan and his son Fazil, 
with all the forces at Nuldroog and Sholapoor, and 
many others, will begin a march upon Wye and 
Purtabgurh. What can we do?” 

“Is this Moro Trimmul, my brother, who is speak- 
ing?” said the girl, with some scorn in her tone, and 
drawing herself up. “I thought he, like Tannajee, 
and the master, could see no hindrance to the cause of 
the Holy [Mother but death. He used to say so in — 
in — the old times,” she added tenderly. 

“The old times?” he echoed. “Yes, the old times, 
when thou hadst a royal lover, girl; not a drivelling 
book-worm!” 

“Hush, Moro,” returned Radha sharply; “no more 
of that. Thou hast buri(‘d it in the marriage, and he 
is kind to me. Why remember it?” 

“Is it to bo forgotten? Dost thou forget it, Radha? 
— then, when we brought thee back from him?” 

“lie never loved me,” she returned; “he could not 
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love a mad cliild; he told me so when he gently put 
me away.” 

“Not for the mad child, but for the beautiful girl, 
would he care-, ho does care, Radha. O sister, why 
was this hateful marriage dont;, so far away from us?” 

“Nay, brother, thou knowest best; but I am con- 
tent — he is very kind to me; and they all love Radha 
now, even Anunda.” 

“Radha,” said her brother, raising himself on his 
arms and looking at her intently, and till his eyes 
seemed to flash with a light glowing beneath thorn. 
“Radha, do not lie. If thou art my sister, thy heart 
is far away among the blue mountains and tlieir deep 
forests, and with our Prince. If it be not so, the 
witchcraft of that house hath compassed thee with a 
spell as it has me.” 

“Witchcraft, brother? they do no witchcraft,” she 
replied simply. 

“By the Mother, they do,” ho cried; “feel my hands, 
feel my head, they an; buniing, and Tara has set me 
on fire,” 

“Moro, thou art ill; this is fever,” returned bis 
sister anxiously. “I was like this yesterday, and 
Anunda gave me some medicine, and I slept, and it 
passed away. Let me fetch some, or send tlie woman 
for it.” 

“No, no, Radha,” he said hoarsely, “this is no 
fever; this is a spell on me, and 1 cannot break it. 
This is the spell Tara wears round her neck, Gunga 
told me of it. It would not let her speak; it draws 
me to her, and then puts me away till I bum. O 
sister, I burn all over, and at night when there is no 
one with me. — 0 it is terrible, terrible; and she comes 

13 * 
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and mocks me, and liolds out water and flowers, and 
then snatches them away. I tell thee she is a witch, 
a devil, and she has set me on fire. Bring her to me 
and I will tell her so.” 

“Brother, dear brother,” said the girl, “you are 
ill, and there is no one to tend you. I will stay; why 
did you not send for me? why not tell me of this 
sooner? Now, 1 will not leave you, you must not be 
alone.” 

“Jladha, I am not ill,” he replied; “I need no 
tending. Was I ilL yesterday, when 1 overcame the 
Bramhuns from Punderpoor in the discussion at night, 
and when I could have said the Kamayuii by heart? 
Was I ill to-day when I strove with the Nassuk 
Bramhuns in logic? No, girl, 1 am not ill in body, 
only at heart. And when she comes to the temple, 
and goes round the shrine crowned with flowers, clashing 
the cymbals and singing hymns with the jiriests, then 
r see the charm on her bosom, and it sparkles; and I 
hear her ringing voice, and I grow mad, liadha — 
mad . . . and this fever comes on me, and 1 burn as 
they do in hell — as I do now. Look!” he cried in 
a shrill cry of pain, “look, she is there, mocking me 
now, and pushing me in .... O Tara!” ho continued 
in a plaintive voice, after a pause, stretcliing out his 
hands and shutting his eyes, as he turned away, “do 
not kill mo, do not burn me; I kiss your feet, I worship 
you beloved! do not harm me!” 

“What can I do? what can I do?” cried Hadha, 
wringing her hands. “He will die. Ho, Chimna!” 

“Silence, liadha; for your life call no one. I will 
strike you if you do,” he said, raising his arm. “Look, 
she is gone! she was there — there, even now. I 
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turned away, for her eyes burned me; there was no 
love in them — none. She came and mocked me, 
and you are witness of it. Why did she come in the 
air? She is a spirit — a witch — and it is always 
thus. There — look! — ” 

Eadha looked tremblingly where he pointed. It 
was impossible not to be infected with the terror and 
misery of his fiicc and voice. ’I''he room had open 
arches of wood on one side, across which heavy cur- 
tains were drawn; but they were partially open, and, 
looking through them, all she saw was the terraces of 
the , houses of the town gradually descending into the 
great ravine: the crags and precipices of its further 
side: with the trees, and gildcid spires and pinnacles 
of the temple between. Beyond these, the rugged 
mountain and the plain below, hazy with quivering 
light, and melting into the sky. 

“You see nothing, sister?” he said. “No, she is 
gone now.” 

“No, Moro, there is nothing th(Te but the town 
and the tem}»le. O Holy Mother!” coutimuul Kadha, 
stretching out her hands to it, “save him; save my 
brother! I vow to thee — ” 

“Make no vows for me, Radha,” he said to her, 
sharply catching her arm; “she is my enemy; I know 
it. She loves Tara better than me; she will not give 
her to me. I asked her for Tara long ago, see what 
has come of it. I have done all the secret rites that 
her worship enjoins, but she is not content; she mocks 
me, and when I look at her eyes they glitter with 
malice. To-day she seemed to glower at me from 
among the smoke, and Tara was there offering flowers. 
They both mocked me. Yes, they are devils; but 1 
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feat them no more, Radlia. May her house he deso- 
late, and her shrine desecrated.” 

“Hush, brother!” cried the girl, putting her hand 
before his mouth, to stop what she believed to be 
horrible and deadly blasphemy. “Hush! what if she 
heard you? 0 Mother, gentle Mother, forgive him 
this madness. 1 vow to thee — ” 

“You will make me curse you, Kadha,” he said, 
again grasping her arm violently. “Did 1 not tell 
you I would have no vows to her, liar and murderess 
as she is? Yes, I sec it now. You, too, are one with 
them, and are come to mock me; and yet, Eadha,” 
he continued, looking at her tenderly, “was this good 
of you after all 1 have done for you? O, faithless!” 

“More,” returned Kadha, weeping sorely, and 
sobbing so that she could hardly speak, “1 am not 
faithless. I am true to you, even to death, my 
brother.” 

“Good,” he said gravely; but again fixing his eyes 
upon her, so that she could hardly bear his intense 
gaze. “True? Ah yes, if all are false, Eadha should 
be tme — true to him and to me. Now, listen,” he 
continued, slowly and impressively, “if thou art true, 
toll Tara 1 am in fear of her charm; bid her look 
kindly on me — bid her put it away from her breast. 

1 will kiss her feet; I will daily measure with my body 
every step she takes round the shrine, so that she give 
me one kind look, — so that 1 see that love in her 
eyes which is burning in me day and night — day 
and night. 

“But that is not all,” he resumed, after a pause. 
“Am 1 mad? Dost thou think me so for this raving? 
By the gods, no! Only for her. Let her look to 
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lierself. And I say to tliee calmly, sister, thou must 
say all this to-iiight, else beware! Listen, I have but 
one desire in life, that is Tara — one object only to 
live for, that is l^ara. I plead nothing, T say nothing, 
only that 1 am not mad. 

^‘Now, listen again. You Inive much to live for — 
the pleasures of life, the enjoyments of wealth — honour 
as the wife of Vyas Shastree, — children to come, 
and your husband’s love, with your children’s; but 
remember, liadha, they are all in my hand. A word 
from me to him, and you arc sunk lower tlian the 
Mocfflees. All this joy will pass from you. He will 
cast you out, and I will not shelter you. You shall 
be worse than the vilest, and men shall mock you. 

” and he swore a horrible curse, “I will do this 
and more, Kadha, if you refuse. Answer me, girl,” 
«and he shook her violently and painfully in his pas- 
sion. 

“Moro!” cried his sister, gasping for breath, listen. 
I said once before you might kill me if it pleased you, 
and I bared my breast to you. Now again, if you 
dare to look at it without shame, it is before you. Bet, 
listen to my words, 1 will do no treacliery; no, brother, 
no treachery. I am of the same blood and the same 
spirit as yourself, and you well know I could be true 
and fearless once, and so may God and the Mother 
help me, 1 will be fearless now in a better cause. Yes, 
strike,” she continued, as, without speaking, he hastily 
raised himself, seized a naked dagger that was con- 
cealed under his pillow, and brandished it with one 
hand, while he pressed her down with his knee, and 
held her forcibly against the wall with the other. 
“Strike! your blow will be more merciful than your 
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words,” and sJie shut her eyes, expecting the stroke, 
yet not fliiicliing from it 

“Stay — hold!” cried a shrill woman’s voice, as a 
hasty rustling of silken garments was heard for an iU' 
stant between the door and the bed, and Moro Trim- 
mul’s hand was seized in a powerful grasp*, “Wouldst 
thou do murder? Shame on thee, and she thy sister!” 

“She is a devil, too, and mocked me,” exclaimed 
the man moodily, but dashing the knife to the ground. 
“Who lot thee in, Gunga? Go, I want thee not — 
away! tempt me no more, else I will strike!” 

“Fear him not, lady,” cried the girl, picking up 
the dagger hastily; “he dare not strike you now, else,” 

— and her eyes Hashed — “else. More Triramul, 
thou shalt do no more evil; none to me, none to her. 
Beware! I liave no fear, and no scru]>le; let her go 
safely, and I will stay with thee.” 

“Go, Kadha,” he said. “Go, sister — ” 

“1 will not go. More Trimmul,” cried his sister 
excitedly. “ 1 was not afraid of you when that dagger’s 
point was at my heart. For myself I am not afraid 
of your threats, or your words. What you^can do to 
me, what you can say of me, 1 know not. Whatever 
it be, and this girl is witness, I fear it not. What 
men would say of the Pundit who wronged his sister 

— you know; and how they would revile and spit at 
you. Say it, sir, and I follow you through Deklian, 
through Hind, till I die by your hand. If you make 
mo shameless you shall be shameless with me; but 
this remember, I warn them all in the house of you, 

— I warn Tara of you, — and no harm shall come 
to her, for your honour is dearer to me, than mine to 
you.” 
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“If thou hast auy influence over him,” she con- 
tinued to Guuga; “lead him aright. Thou mayest 
have saved him a great crime to-day, for there was 
blood in his eyes when he kneeled over me with the 
knife; but better T should have died than harm should 
have come to them through me. Lead him away from 
those evil thoughts, and Itadha will be grateful to thee 
all her life, and may often help thee.” 

“I love you, lady, and honour you,” said the giH, 
reverently touching Radha’s feet; “hut in tliis matter 
I have no power, much as I d(‘,sir(‘. to help you and 
him;, nor, indeed, in any other now, — yet J will do 
what I can. lie loved me once,” said the girl, burst- 
ing into tears, “before he knew ^rara; but that is 
gone, for she has his love and cares not for it. Now 
he only curses me and beats me, yet I will not, 1 
cannot leave him, lady. Forgive the poor Moorlee; 
but it is better for me to bear his wrath tlian lor him 
to be left alone. Last night he was fearfully excited, 
and threatened rny life, but I escaped. lie grows 
worse towards evening; but fear not, J will not leave 
him.” 

“I will come and watch with thee,” said Kadha, 
in a whisper, for her brother had again thrown himself 
on the bed, and covered himself with a sheet, and sIkj 
feared to excite him; “let me come?” 

“It may not be, lady,” replied the girl. “If he 
kill me, what matter? who would miss the Moorlee, or 
grieve for her? Hut you, his sister, must not meet 
this peril; the Holy Mother has already saved you 
from one terrible danger, and fate is never to be dared 
twice. Only believe that one as devoted as yoursell’ 
watches him, and one to whom life is of no account. 
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Go, do not speak to him now. This madness will pass 
away, and I will come and tell you of him.” 

“Is she gone, Gunga?” said Moro Trimmul to the 
girl, who,* after liadha’s departure, had sat down by 
the bed and was fanning him. “I hear no one speaking 
to you.” 

“Yes, I sent her away. I feared for her,” she 
replied. 

“It was well done, Gunga, else — else I might 
have killed her — Ay, girl,” he resumed, after a 
pause, “I had killed her but for Tara. Why did she 
come and not stay? why did she take the knife from me?” 

“^Jdiou art always raving of that girl like a fool, 
Moro Trimmul,” said Gunga impatiently. “It was I 
that saved thy sister, else there was blood in thine eyes, 
and a devil at thy heart; what if thouhadst struck her?” 

“8he and Tara are one,” he said gloomily; “yes, 
they are one, and thou, too, wilt go to them. Go, 
Gunga, they will give thee money.” 

“May dirt fall on their money, and thine too,” she 
replied sulkily. “I want none of it.” ' 

“Thou art insolent, girl.” 

“I am a fool, Moro Trimmul, to bear witli thee,” 
she retorted, without moving. The girl’s quick per- 
ception showed her that any toleration of his bad 
humour would only increase it, and of life she was 
utterly reckless. What tie held her to the man who 
now seemed almost to loathe her, she knew not: a 
fascination, perhaps, which she could not resist. 

He was long silent, again drew the sheet over him, 
and lay quietly; at length he removed it and sat up. 
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“Thou art not gone, Gunga?” he said; “why art 
thou here?” 

“I know not,” she returned, “except that I am a 
fool.” 

“Go,” he continued, “they will be wanting thee in 
the temple.” 

“I am not going,” she replied; “another will take 
my work. 1 will not leave thee now.” 

“Gunga,” he resumed, after a moody silence, “is 
there peace between us?” 

“Such peace as thou wilt have,” she replied. 

“And if I love thee again?” 

“Pah!” she cried; “love! — it is a thing to spit 
upon now. Can love go from one to anotlier, and 
return as it went? Can a garland of Champa tlowers 
be worn all night, and keep their freshness and fra- 
grance till the morning? Do not men fling them away 
as refuse?” 

“Then, why come to me, girl? why follow me?” 

“Tliy heart tells thee already,” she said, fixing her 
eyes full on him, “we have one thing only in common 
now. That ^ Papnas that 

day, and I tell thee so again — when 1 trample that 
charm of hers under my feet, and her throat with it, 
I shall be content, and thou art safe. Yes, Moro 
Trimmul, but for hope of revenge on her, 1 would 
have killed thee when thy love wemt to her. But thou 
art a coward; 1 know it; thou wilt do nothing.” 

“Thou wilt not say so if I carry her off and put 
her to shame,” 

“Ah!” cried the girl, rising and standing over him, 
“is it so? I tell thee, Moro Trimmul, I will follow her 
and fawn on her like a dog — 1 will abase myself 
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before her — I will lick the dust from her feet, if that 
will help thee to do this.” 

“Listen to what I say,” he continued, raising him- 
self on his arm. “1 am calm now — quite calm — T 
burn no longer. I was mad when she — when Radha 

— came. I thought I had a chance throtigh her; but 
she defied me, and there is none.” 

“Women know women best,” said the girl. “I told 
thee so long ago, but I was not believed.” 

“I believe thee now,” he rejdied; “and we have 
only ourselves to rely upon. Ah, surely this is a 
strange calmness wliich has come over me. It is not 
before death, Gunga?” 

“No, fear not,” returned Gunga. “Love is passing 
into revenge; 1 know what it is. Yes, thou wilt act 
now, Moro. Take her hence* but for a day, and she 
is thine for ever, and will become a Moorlee like me 

— like the*, rest of us. Enough, Moro Trimmul. No 
other harm shalt tluni do to her than this? Hast thou 
the spirit — tlie courage?” 

“I will do it,” ho said gloomily. “That is what I 
had determined on myself. When can it be done?” 

“On the last night of the ceremonies,” she said; 
“I can get the key of the })ostern, and keep it open 
unobserved; and as Maloosray and others went that 
night, so canst thou take Tara; and I have friends 
among tlie Ramoosees,* who will help us. I am their 
priestess, and they dare not refuse me. Take us both ; 
1 must see her humiliation. 0 Shakti** powers!” she 
cried, stretching out her arms, “aid me in this. Ye are 

* A tribe of low caste in the Bekhan, workers in leather, but no- 
torious thieves and robbers. 

** Shaklt — a very ancient worship of inferior deities and demons, 
probably aboriginal, which underlies Hinduism. 
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more powerful than the Mother, and ye hate her. Art 
thou determined, Moro Trimmul?” 

“I will not change,” he said; “the illusion is past.” 

“Swear on my throat and feet, and I will believe 
thee.” 

“I swear, ' he replied, touching her neck. 

“Now I will leave thee, Moro,” said the girl. “1 
have no fear for thee; thcrc^ will be no more delirium 
with new thoughts.” 

“I will follow thee to the temjdci,” he replied; “go 
on before. I dare not stay here alone; sh(‘ would come 
to me .” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Some days have passed at Beejai)oor sincci w(*. were 
last there, not idly, certainly. A larg(‘ army had to 
be prepared for the field, and for a long, difficult, and 
perhaps hazardous scmcc^. The treasury was opened, 
and the arrears of all troops disbursed; for the men 
had to provide as well for their own wants as for those 
of tlieir families during their absence. The condition 
of the artillery was looked to with particular care, and 
preparations made for rough roads and rougher service 
than other parts of the Dekhan afforded. Sivaji’s 
mountains were high and steep, the jungle and forest 
next to impenetrable, yet Afzool Khan had taken up 
the “birra,” the gage of service, and had determined 
to bring the rebel bound to the throne of his young 
King, there to receive death or pardon, as might be 
most fitting. 

But the old Khan was no boastetr. lie had seen 
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something of that country when, as a younger man, 
he had governed those provinces; and in his tours 
through them had shared the hospitality of Shahji, 
the father of Sivaji, and had been guided by Sivaji 
himself through many a rough hunting exj^edition; he 
therefore remembered enough to adopt precautions in 
all respects, and, so far as lay in his power, they were 
made. 

'^rhat was not a country for the operations of 
cavalry, and it was therefore more to the infantry and 
artillery that he trusted: ami it would not be wise to 
weaken the royal forces in and about the capital too 
much, lest the Moguls should take advantage of it, and 
make iiicursious across tlie frontier, nay, even attack 
the capital itself. 

Ilis own Pa^gah, and troops that had been in 
quarters for the rainy season at his own town of 
Afzulpoor: — some of the Wuzeer’s Abyssinian levies, 
which were at Nuldroog, — some bodies of the old 
Dekhany horse under Alla-ooI-Moolk , the Dagtorays 
and Bylmees, were particularly selected; and, with 
some of the best infantry, the army was complete. 

Nothing could exceed the spirit and devotion of 
the troops. In the beautiful Jumma Mosque, where 
more than five thousand men assembled daily for 
prayer, the preaching of the Peer, and the other eccle- 
siastics of that noble edifice — which yet remains as 
perfect as it was at the period of this history — 
eloquently set forth the merits of the J(5had, or re- 
ligious war, in the eyes of God and the Prophet; and 
the certainty of paradise and its houris, to all who, 
falling by sickness or in battle, would surely enjoy 
them. Nor was it in the Jumma Mosque only that 
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this fervour existed. In the royal palace precincts, the 
city mosques — at the tombs of the ancestors of the 
Kings — the beauteous Ibrahim Koza, and noble mau- 
soleum of Sultan Mahmood, notliing was left undone by 
the preachers to make the war popular, and to blacken 
tlie character and motives of tlie rebels. Fi:equently, 
indeed, to such a ])itch of excitement were men wrought, 
that it was difficult to restrain thcun from attacking 
Hindus indiscriminately in the streets, and, in the 
expressive language of the Peer, from “making a 
pyramid of a lakh of heads* b(',fore tlie palace gates.” 
But it was no part of the royal policy to allf»w such 
religious fury vent at the capital or by the way: 
suffice it that, at tln^ end of a long and toilsome jour- 
ney, which would be made light through religious 
fervour, then^ would be free licence to slay, and the 
raid of Afzool Khan would become memorable in the 
history of tin* kingdom. 

As the camps of the different leaders, too, formed 
without the walls on that great plain which (mcom- 
passed th(‘, city, bards and minstrels, in companies 
or singly, ballad-singers, and, above all, troops of 
dancing women, thronged to them*, and day and night, 
audiences were formed, sometimes in the tents, some- 
times in the ojjen air, where, the fc'ats of Sivaji and 
Maloosray were sung in the native Mahratta or Ca- 
narese, with verses added for the occasion, urging the 
faithful to destroy them. 

We may be. sure that, if the old Klian and Fazil 
were active in the field, Lurlce and Zyna were no less 
so in the house. To Lurlce war was familiar. She 
had been long weary of a monotonous life in the city, 
* One liandred thousand. 
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varied onJy by rd occasional day’s excursion to the 
royal palaces at Toorweb, the Ibrahim Roza, or to the 
Khan’s own garden, which was without the walls; and 
she remembered vividly the time when, for months 
together, the Khan’s tent, or a temporary lodging in a 
village, were her only home, moving hastily or leisurely, 
as the service required, from place to place, in her 
palankeen or on horseback, as might be. 

Ah! she was young and active then, and with the 
sharing of a rough bivouac or hurried march, — scanty 
food, often cooked by herself, a horse-cloth to lie upon, 
and a shelter contrived with four spears and a sheet 
thrown over them — and hard fighting to boot, — 
were her pleasantest memori(*.s of the Khan’s love and 
her own happiness. Jf she were not so young, the 
old spirit was at last roused; and, day by day, as the 
preparations went on, the good lady told Zyna of the 
old wild times, and excited her desire to share in the 
new expedition. 

To Zyna’s great joy her father had directed that 
the whole family was to move. Lurlee was indispens- 
able to the Khan in the field, where indeed, her 
truest value was apparent; and Fazil could not be 
denied the command he had earned by his sagacity 
and valour. Who, then, could 2>rotect Zyna, even did 
ho desire to leave her? True, the royal Begum had 
offered a Jiome, and with it her love to the maiden; 
she should her little secretary, and write the King’s 
private letters to her father while he was absent. But 
it could not be: that loving heart would have pined 
without those whose daily converse had been its life 
for years, and the invitation was affectionately but 
respectfully declined. 
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We may, perliaps, also liint another reason, not 
more powerful, certainly, than the love of those nearest 
anct dearest to her, hut working with it, nevertheless, 
in no mean degree. Kowas Khan liad not suffered by 
his fatherV treachery. It was not only that Afzool 
Khan and Fazil answered for liirn with tlieir lives and 
honour; but it had become clear to the King, and 
to those who had examined the late Wuzeer’s cor- 
respondence, that the son had been kept ignorant of 
Ills father’s plans; so, when the period of mourning 
was past, Kowas Khan had been taken to thc^ royal 
court by the Khan and his son, and invested with 
robes of honour. Of the King’s [)articipati<)n in the 
secret of his father’s murder Kowas Khan had no 
knowledge, and could have none. It was believ(*d to 
have been committed in revenge by some discharged 
soldiers, and it were better that he died as he had 
done, than that his treacherous intention should havc^ 
succeeded, or that the ignominy of a public excicution 
should hav(! followed its detection. 

While, therefore, the young man was still residing 
at the Khan’s house wdth his mother, and other younger 
members of the family, he renewed his proposals for 
Zyna, which were heartily seconded by her, and other 
female relatives. It was, however, no time for such 
affairs; and with a tacit consent that, w})ou the cam- 
paign was over, then*, should lx*, no more delay in tin*, 
marriage, Kowas Khan contented himself wdtli being 
told by Lurlee Khanum — when the worthy dame 
had retired behind a screen — that, after a strict in- 
vestigation, she had come to the conclusion that his 
temperament w^as fire and Zyna’s air, and that, in con- 
sequence, their union jiroinised to be felicitous in the 

T,n n. II. 1 1 
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Iiigljost degree*, and lliat licr friend ilie Moolla agreed 
with her. 

iJid our space admit of it, we would tell how 
friends on both sides met for the betrothal; and how, 
- - there being no time for more lengthened eeremo- 
Tii(js, they stood up and interclianged packets of betel- 
l af covered with gold and silver foil. How both sides 
swore that those they re]>re.sented should never swerve 
from the contract; how the first, and hundred and tenth 
chapters of the KdrAn, were said (h'voiitly by the 
Mo(»lla and the assembly; and what good things were 
providcid at night by riUrle<‘ Kliaitfim and her trusty 
cook Kurreema, for those who caim* to th<‘ quiet cere- 
mony. Many were the comjdaints of Lurlee’s fen » ah* 
fri(*.iids, and ]»erha]»s Zyna’s also, that then* was not 
great(*r rejoicing; but Aizool Khan made it known 
that, when tin* marriage did take* place, tli(‘.re should 
b(*. no stint: and so tin*. n(‘ighbours were satisfied for 
the present, and cons<ded themselv(*s with liopc* for the 
future*. 

Hulwunt’s wounds Jiad j»roved ed’ I(‘ss cons(*qnence 
than was supposed at first, and loss ol' blood had 
caused the na'akness uneler which he suftered e)n the 
night of the scene in the temph*. lie Avas uoav able to 
move about, and (‘veu to ride*, and in the* emsuiTig cam- 
paign, in a country which he kiu*w thoroughly, his 
Ie)cal cxperie’iicc* would he of great use*. He was not, 
however, sanguine as to tlie result. As he expressed 
it, hunting 8ivaji and Maloosray woulel be like chasing 
the* Avind; it Avoiild he* he*ard and felt but never seen, 
l^evertholess they might be brought to teims, and 
here‘afte‘r become worthy servants of the rejyal house. 

Everything, therefore, being ])re*pared, and the 
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royal astrologers Laving lix(*J a fortunate day and liour 
for the coin men cement of the marcli^ the whole of the 
troops were drawn out in battle-array on the plain 
north of tlie fort, and the young King hude the leaders 
God-speed. l>(‘sceiiding from his (‘le])hant, he embraced 
tlie old Kliaii, liis son, and otluT noblem(‘n and genth^- 
men of note-, and as the, r<»yal Kagjiras, or kettle-drums, 
which had been dir(‘ct(‘d to accompany the forc(‘, struck 
up a march, and w(u-(i answered by those of every 
body of horse, infantry, and artillery (ni th(‘, field, — 
the troops at once procet^hul to th(‘ir sevc'ral destina- 
tions, a few miles distant, shouting the war-cries of their 
sevc^ral leadtus. 

It was necessary, however, for tlie Khan himself, 
with his son and Kowas Khan, to visit Nuldroog, where 
a great jiortion of th(‘, army lay, and whence. som(*, oi‘ 
it was to aceom])any him; for thougli the troops atBeeja- 
poor, whieh liad heen nn<h‘r the late Wiizem-, had shown 
no signs of disaffection, those at the fort were suspected, 
and tlu'ir loyalty must lx*, put to tlie proof ore the army 
could proceed. Lurle<*, Khanum and Zyna, th(‘r(dbre, 
were d(*spatch(*d under guidance, and e.seort of Bulwunt 
Kao and others, to Sholapcxjr, to await tlie Khan’s ar- 
rival; and with a party of horse lightly (*([uipped, his 
son Fazil, the l*(*,(u- — who had de.clared his intiuition 
of witnessing in person the discomfiture of the infidels, 
and seeing to the religious exi*rei.ses of tin* army during 
its march — and Kowas Khan, Afzool Khan proceede,d 
by tlie direct road of his (»wn town of Afzoolpcxn- to the 
royal fort. 

We. need not follow tlieir jouniey , for the country 
affords nothing inter(*sting or r(*markable for dc^scrip- 
tion. After jjassing the town of Almella, they crossed 

14 * 
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the Bheoma, now falling rapidly and already fordable 
in some places for horsemen; and Afzoolpoor, lying 
near the further bank, was safely reached on the third 
day. 

Here the Khan found employment for two days 
more: for ho was in no hurry to leave his own town, 
and the various matters to which he found he bad to 
attend. His own last resting-place, a lofty, handsome, 
square building, with a massive dome, and the mosque*, 
adjoining it, we^.re all but completed, and their conse*.- 
cration was necessary. This was^)(‘,rlbrmed by the 
Peer, the Mod las of village mosques around, tlieCazee* 
of Nuldroog, and tin*. rcjuTsenbitivc of the saint Boor- 
ban Sahib, who lived at tlie j)retty village of Boorlian- 
poor, some miles to tlie nortli, where the saint’s tomb 
had been erected. ‘Tt was well,” said the old Khan, 
“to have the place ready; who could tell whether it 
might not be ref|uired soon?” Who could tell, indeed? 
and so the ceremonies were completed. 

Nor would the hospitable representative of the 
Boorhanpoor saint allow the Khan’s party to pass his 
village without entertainment. Parties of leaders of 
the troops at Nuldroog, now only a few miles distant, 
came to the festivities, and, in the meeting with them, 
all apprehensions were removed from the Klian’s mind. 
Swearing on the holy book before the saint’s shrine, 
they declared their fealty to the King, and their attach- 
ment to their young master, in terms which could not 
be mistaken. 


* Law officer. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The Klian was to marcli early next morning for 
tlie fort, )mt Lis departure was delayed purposely to 
allow of tlie troops to send out jmrties to perforin tlie 
ceremony of “Istikbal,” or meeting-, and, after again 
partaking of tlie good Durwaysli’s liospitality, the party 
rode on without interruption. 

The road from Boorhanpoor to Nuldroog leads up 
the pretty and fertile valley of the Boree ri\^er, which 
is skirted by low grassy hills for several miles. I'lien 
leaving the. river, as the hills grow bolder, it rises 
gradually through passes among them, and, afttu* 
several steep and stony ascents, gains a level plateau, 
from whence the fort and town are distinctly seen 
below. 

Soon after leaving their post, the party Ix^gan to 
meet others from the fort, dressed in their gayest and 
best costumes; and these, having made their salutes to 
the Khan, rode forward to the front, so that gradually 
the men in advance swelled to a considt‘rable number, 
and had all the appc’arance of an indetjendcnt body of 
cavalry. Out of this, wherever the ground afforded 
room, and was free from ruts and stones, men dashed at 
speed, wheeling and circling their horses, so that their 
movements ap]>eared like those of a real skirmish. 

When they reached the level plain on the summit 
of the plateau above the town, the Khan was met by 
the Killadar, or govenior of the fort, the principal 
officers of the troops, the civil authorities, and others; 
some on horseback, others on gaily-caparisoned elephants 
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with clashing-bells. Both parties dismounting, and the 
leaders having embraced each other, — the officers 
presenting tlie hilts of their swords as Nuzzurs, or 
offerings to the Klian, — the procession, for it had 
now become one — moved on slowly in gorge(jus 
array, amidst the firing of matchlocks and camel 
swivels and welcome guns from the fort; and the ap- 
pearance of the Khan Jind his gallant son, as they 
rode together through the main street and bazar, dressed 
in rich cloth-of-gold , was a subject of general remark 
and approbation by all classes. 'Fhe prospect of a 
campaign, always pleasant to the soldiers, especially 
under so renowned a leader as Afzool Khan, increased 
the general satisfaction of all concerned. 

As they passed its first gate, the booming of can- 
non from the ramparts announced their arrival within 
the fort, and was answered by guns from tln^ en- 
camjiment on the, heights to the west. l^assing the 
ditch by a causeway, they entered the faiisse-braye 
by a narrow passag(*, and thence ascending slightly to 
the main entrance!, with its massive flanking bastions 
of black basalt, tlie interior was reached — at that 
time a busy plact!, crowded with houses and shops in 
some parts, but in others laid out in open gardens, and 
spaces where the troo])s could assemble. 

A curious and picturesque s2)ot in many respects is 
this fort. Built upon a tongue of basalt, which is pre- 
cipitious on three sides, and of considerable height, it 
is joined to the level portion of the plateau to the west, 
on which the town stands, by a neck considerably nar- 
rower than the encientc; and on this side a double wall 
with bastions, and a deep dry ditch, form tlie defences. 
Hound the edge of the precipices of the hill itself, is a 
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siiip;lc wall ol* great strengtli, with large bastions at 
intervals; and the river Boree, lying deep in the valley 
helow^ waslies tlu*. bas(* of tin*, hill on two sides, north 
and east. 

To th(‘ north, to secure a constant siip])ly of water 
to th(i fort, a stupendous dam oi* masonry has been 
thrown across th(‘, river iipweards of‘ seventy feet high, 
and of ])roportioiial thickiu'ss, by which tlie water is 
held up in the valley, so as to form a prcitty lake ol‘ 
the same depth at the datn, which extends above tin*, 
town. On the other side of this dam is another fort 
on a smaller knoll, wliich serves as a irtr-de-pont to the 
dam, and completes the fortification. 

To the old Khan the place was familiar, lie Ijad 
often tak('ii turns of duty then*, to watch tlie frontier, 
but to Fiizil and his friend it was new; and wlum 
ceremonies of rec(‘.])tion and the introduction of 
Kowas Khaii to tin*, officers of his father’s levies, 
now his own, were linislu*d, tlic friends accepted the 
offer of the Killadar to examine the marvels of tin*, 
place. 

The wonderful dam, through the upj>er sluices of 
which the stream was juv.cipitatcd into a deep pool at 
its foot, in two pretty cataracts; the suite of apartm(‘nls 
in the. body of tlie dam itself, over wliich the riv(;r 
rolled in flood, and fell in a sheet before its windows; 
and the noble Cavali(*.r at the. cast (‘ud, from the top of 
which extc'.nsive views of the country on all sides were 
obtained, were duly admired. It was evening when 
the friends reached the summit of the Cavalier, and 
they sate there watching tin* glorious sunset, over 
town and fort and lake*, in whicli the piles of gold and 
crimson clouds, broken with dark purple, with the 
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sombre masses of fort walls and bastions, and preci- 
pices on wliicli they stood, were rellected in its deep 
waters. 

It was not so easy to prepare the troops required 
tlierc as at the capital; but the Khan was anxious that 
nothing should be wanting in their equipment, and a 
few days was required to com2)lete preparations for the 
field. This delay (uiahled the chief officers of the 
country to aiTive and pay their res2)ects, and among 
others, Pahar Singh, no longer disguised, but in his 
proper character as one of th(‘ wardens of the frontier 
marches, attended and did service with a body of picked 
men, both horse and foot, which rivalled, if they did 
not surj)ass, the royal troops in completeness and splen- 
dour of appearance. 

Very difierent were the chief and liis nephew now, 
in comparison with the time wlien we last saw them; 
and in the noble figure, dr<*ssed in light chain armour 
and cloth -of-gold, riding a superb grey horse, and 
giving commands to his men, n(» one could have re- 
cognised the old ragg(‘d Fakeer and Ids cry of “Ulla 
dilaya to Idonga,” which still often rang in the ears of 
those who had heard it. 

The building, which went by the name of the 
King’s Palace, and which was kept for the use of royal 
officers of rank, or even for royalty itself, should the 
King have occasion to visit the, fort, had been assigned 
to Afzool Khan and Ins retinue; and, after the trans- 
action of daily busine.ss in one of the jniblic lialls of 
the fort, he retired, aft(‘r evening jirayer, to his apart- 
ments, finding relaxation in a game of chess with the 
priest, who was a stout op])onent, or hearing or dictat- 
ing his public corres2)ondence. 
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It was the fourth evening after his ari'ival, after 
an unusually busy day; the priest was occupied with 
a sermon i»i the mosque, and the Khan had retired 
into one of the rooms of the house, wliich, being built 
into part of the fort wall, possessed a projecting oriel 
window, commanding a view of the whole of the east 
side of the fort, witli its Avails and rugged cliffs. By 
day these precipices did not a])pear extraordinarily 
remarkable; but when shrouded in the gloom of even- 
ing and night, with the river brawling beneath tlnun 
in its rocky bed, their height and effect were iiuhi- 
finitely increased, and the murmur oi* the river below 
became delightfully soothing. 

One corner of this oriel, furnished Avith cushions, 
had becom(‘. the favourite resort of the Khan. ll(;r(; 
he had be(‘n sitting alone and undisturbed, and occu* 
pied Avith despatches and other pa])ers the whole of the 
evening; and he was jibout to retire to rest when an 
attendant entered, somcAvhat abruptly. 

“1 said I Avas not to be disturbed, Alice,” he cri(‘d; 
“what dost thou want?” 

“My lord, there is a man without, Avho says he 
has urgent business, and he must have speech of you 
alone. 1 said it was im])ossible; but he declared you 
would be angiy" with me if you knew be were denied, 
and that I Avas to say to you, ‘I'lla dilaya to h'onga,’ 
and you would understand.” 

“Admit him, instantly,” said the Khan, to his ser- 
vant’s astonishment, “lla, Bahar Singh again! what 
new work has he now got here for us?” 

Muffled closely in a sheet, with his sword under 
his arm, the chief approached the Khan, and bent 
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lowly before him. “Send that man away, and bear 
what I have to say,” he said; ‘‘it is important.” 

Allee looked at the chief suspiciously, as though 
he were trustinf>^ his master to a dangerous (char- 
acter ; hut, at a reiteration of the order, he turned to 
depaj't. 

“Take this weapon with you, iri(ind,” said the 
chief, laughing, “thou art afraid of it, perhaps; not so 
thy lord, — nor of me. Keep it for me, however, till 
1 come out.” 

Alice to<jk the sword. “1 did not like the look of 
him,” he said to another without, who belonged to the 
fort. “Who is he?” 

“Dost thou not know Pahar Singh?” returned the 
man; “that is his famous sword Deevi, which has 
drunk many a man’s blood; come, let us look at it. 
There will be something to do, surely, as he is with 
the Khan.” 

“I have but a few words to say, Afzool Khan,” 
said Pahar Singh, as the servant retired; “and 1 can 
do a good service, if it please you, my lord, to join in 
it or aid it,” 

“If it be a service to the King’s cause, why not?” 
said the Khan; “but none of thy blood feuds, Pahar 
Singh; thou canst not use the royal troops for thine 
own purposes.” 

“Nor do I need them, my lord,” returned the chief, 
somewhat stiffly. “1 have enough men of my own to 
answer for those matters; nay, indeed, for this also, if 
I have your permission; and only that my rascals are 
somewhat too free of hand to be trusted in a town at 
night, I had done it myself ere this.” 

“Thanks, friend, for thy caution,” said the Khan, 
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smiling; “we shall know each other hotter by and by. 
But what is this .scheme?” 

“AVheii I left you, Khan Sahib, the night of 
Joh;lndar Bog’s execution,” reidied tlie chief, “J Ijad 
knowledge that Taiinajee Mah>osray was in the city, 
and I knew where he wa.s. My people watched every 
bazar and street during the day, and we had a strong 
party near the Goruk Iinhio tre(‘s, tliinking he might 
like to conic and see an old friend for tlie last time*; 
but lie ke.pt close, like a bear in his den, till night, 
and then stole away. My boy and some of my people 
wanted to catch him in this den; but I knew I’annajeo 
(•t)uld not be taken alive by mortal, and 1 wanted to 
see him sit like Jelnlndar Beg under the trees, and 
die like a man; so I took a body of ray horse and 
rode after him towards Tooljapoor, where he was 
going. We occupied the pass at lldrtee. But ho 
(‘Heaped us there, Khan; and hearing aftei’wards he 
had gone to Jutt, there ajipeared to be no use in fo]> 
lowing him, as he had twenty-five cose start of us. 
But I was a fool, my lord; and for once/rannajee out- 
witted me. He went on next day to ^rooljapoor, how, 
1 know not. He was seen there in tlie temph*., and 
he left again that night, no one knows whitlier.” 

“To Tooljapoor in one day!” exclaiim*d the Khan, 
“no horse alive could do it.” 

“Ah, my lord, your high-fed beasts would not, but 
ours can; and Tannajee and his friend N(jtta Palkur 
have the best mares in the Dekhan. No matter; he 
escaped us.” 

“He was — he is — the very bone and sinew of 
this rebellion,” Staid the Khaii. 

“True, as Sivaji Kajah is the spirit; but he left 
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some of the bones behind him at Tooljapoor,” returned 
the chief, with a grim smile; “and I can pick them 
up for you, my lord, if you will either help me or let 
me do it alone as best I can; only remember, if the 
town is plundered, you know the cause, and I am not 
responsible for the blame.” 

“That you had better avoid, friend,” said the 
Khan, “you are badly spoken of already. But the 
bones, good fellow, the bones! who or what are 
they?” 

“Ah! I had forgotten them,” continued Pahar Singh. 
“Well, there is Moro IVimrnul, Maloosray’s agent and 
shadow; as wily, and more niisciii(5Vous. He is still at 
Tooljapoor, pretending to give recitations, — and they 
are very good, my lord, in their way, — and to serve 
at the temple; but I am not sure that one of the Moor- 
lees is not at the bottom of it, and when a man gets 
into women’s hands he is easily caught. Then there 
arc all those who will assemble there. Have you re- 
marked, my lord, that hardly one of the heads of the 
old Mahratta families have come to present their Nuz- 
zurs to you?” 

“I have remarked it,” returned the Khan, “but 
supposed they were afraid of some demand for forage, 
or horses, or money, and therefore kept clear of me.” 

“Not at all,” returned the chief, “they have all 
sworn to aid Sivaji, and Maloosray took an account 
of their quotas of horse and foot with him to the 
Rajah.” 

“Then they met Maloosray?” 

“They did, my lord, the night he came to the 
temple, and here are their names. There are other 
people, you see, who have ears and eyes besides Ma- 
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loosray; and only that your Nfiib* at Tooljapoor is an 
owl, he had seen tliis conspiracy lon^ af^o, while I was 
too busy to watch it. Bettor perhaps, he did not; we 
can do our work more securely. And now, do you 
wish to seize this gang of rebels or not? I advise 
you to do so, because they are strong, and, should 
there be any difficulties in the West, arc capable of 
making a serious diversion, especially if Maloosray, or 
<‘ven this Bramhun, — who is more of a soldier than 
a priest, — get among them, '^riiesc Nimbalkurs and 
(llioreparays, my lord, quiet as they look, are heavily 
supported by the people; and if the Ramooseos rise 
with them, the country will be in a flame.” 

“And how dost thou know all this, Pahar Singh?” 
asked the Khan. “I must have some warranty that it 
is true.” 

“Some months ago, my lord,” he replied, “this 
very Moro Trimmul and oth(*rs canvassed me as to 
joining Sivaji's band, and offered me whatever terms 
1 pleased to ask. 1 refused, for I was content as I 
was.” 

“That means,” remarked the Khan dryly, “that 
thou wouldst have joined them if there had been any- 
thing to be got by it.” 

“My lord is still incredulous,” returaefl the chi(ff, 
and perhaps 1 deserve doubt till I have given him 
further proof. But I feel the King’s hand on my head 
still, and his pardon is more to me than promises, of 
Mahratta, or Mogul either.” 

“Good!” said the Khan; “it is well said, and I 
believe thee. But about these rebels; are they still 
there? and how many may there be of them?” 

* Agent — deputy. 
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“They arc there, my lord,” replied the chief. “T 
was in the temple last night disguised as a Byragee, 
witli my nephew and four others: we heard tlic reci- 
tations from tlie Kainayun, which, to Hindus, are very 
much what the I^ecr Sahib is saying now in the mosque 
yonder, and said y(isterday at tlie Kedgali on the plain, 
when the whole force shouted ‘Deen, deen!’ and it 
sounded like thunder. Jey Rao Nimbalkur was there, 
and some of the Kallays — ” 

“How many?” said the Khan, impatiently inter- 
rupting him*, “what care 1 for their teeth -breaking 
names?” 

“Five hundred perhaps, including followers.” 

“And is this temple a strong place? Do we re- 
quire guns?” 

“Strong enough to defend if they knew you wen*, 
coming,” returned Baliar Singh, “but for the most part 
they will be unarmed and looking at the show. We 
need only cavalry to suiTound the town, and no one 
can escape us. Ko guns, my lord; they could not be 
taken up the mountain at night, and ours must be a 
surprise, else th(5 temple will b(; dark as midnight.” 

“Ya Alla! ya Kabiz!” (destroyer of enemies), nuit- 
t(‘red the Khan to hinis<df, “a rai-e trap for these 
Kafirs — let them die! (food,” lie continued; “it 
shall be done; but when? I should march to-morrow 
l()r Sholapoor.” 

“Do so, my lord, and halt at l\andoolwaree ; ’tis 
half way. 1 wdll join you there with some of my 
people the day after to-morrow, and lead you by a 
pass in the hills which I know of at night, so that we 
can surround the place unobseiwed. Take some of 
your own men and Ibrahim Khan’s Abyssinians; they 
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know no fear, and arc more certain tlian tlie braggart, 
plundering Deklianies, who are afraid of the Mother 
who sits in the glen, though they are Mussulmans.” 

‘‘What Mother, friend?” 

“Only she in the temple; we Hindus call her the 
‘Mother;’ and slie, my lord, must not be touclied.” 

“No, no; nor her people, I will see to tliat,” said 
the Khan. 

“And the aftair must be kept secret, Khan,” he 
continued. 

“It is known to thee and me, l^ahar Singh, and to 
no one else; not even my son shall know of it till we 
march.” 

“Now let me de]>art,” said th(‘ chief, “and the 
night after next T will come.” 

“(rod wdlling,” re])lied the Khan, dismissing his 
strange visitor with a courteous salutation. 


CIIAPTEK XXVI. 

On her return home, '^I’ara being still asleep, Kadha 
could not conceal from Anunda tin* agitation whicli 
tlie scene with her brother had caused lier. As she 
reached the inner apartments, she tlirew herself upon 
Anunda’s lu'ck, and the terror sin* felt at what she 
considered a narrow escape from death, found relief in 
a Hood of tears. 'I’he particulars of that scene she 
dared not fully relate: but Anunda gathered enough 
from her to believe that Moro Trimrnul had threatened, 
if not struck liis sister, and that 'J’ara’s suspicions were 
but too deeply founded. 
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Jf Anunda had not felt assured of Tara’s purity 
and devotion to the worship of the Goddess, in its 
spiritual sense only, she would have prevented, at all 
hazards perhaps, her assumption of service as a de- 
votee. It was, she knew, one of the trials to which 
the girl would ho subject so long as her beauty re- 
mained, that her public avocation would expose her to 
the gaze of all classes of people — - the most persistent 
and dangerous libertines, perhaps, being priests of her 
own sect. But the act of Tara’s profession of service 
was so sudden, so unlooked for, and had been carried 
out so immediately, that there was no time to consider 
the consequences. 

Now, too, it was impossible to recede. Once she 
had vowed herself to the dread Goddess she dared not 
retract, nor could any attemj)t be made, as they be- 
lieved, to withdraw her without danger. Many instances 
of such partial service and relinquishment of it, capricious 
or meditated, had come to her knowledge, which had 
been followed by sudden death, or, what was worse, 
loss of reason and raving madness. 

“Well, therefore, might the sister-wives tremble at 
the consequences of transgression, oven by temporary 
witlidrawal of Tara’s service. It was the first thing 
that Kadha counselled; but, under the instances of 
punishment which she enumerated, Anunda declared it 
to be impossible. She could not — dare not — expose 
Tara to such risk, nor herself be the means of it; and, 
indeed, she was assured that Tara would never agree. 
Gradually, however, Anunda’s naturally cheerful and 
sanguine spirit took courage. 

“We cannot prevent men’s eyes wandering to that 
sweet face,” she said to Badha, as she gently waved 
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a fan over Tara, still slept heavily, “no more 

than I can prevent them looking at me if they like, or 
thee, liadha; hut we can protect her from insult and 
shame, and she is too pure to be approached or 
spoken to. No; he may look as lie pleas(*-s, but he 
dare not speak to her: for thy sake, for the sake of 
his own honour and station as a priest, ho dare not; 
and his looks slie shall not fear — 1 will prevent 
them.” 

“Nevertheless,” replied Hadlia, “let her not visit 
the tempi for several days to come, or, if she goes, 
wii will both accompany her. This will give her fresh 
assurance*, and in a few days he will be gone.” 

liadlia, however, knew her brother well — better 
than Anunda. She knew that, with any scheme against 
'Fara in view, no matter what it might be, she was in- 
cajiable of watching him so completely as to dehiat his 
intentions; but she could at least be wary, and gain 
information of them, and a small purse of money with 
which Anunda supplied her, given to Chimna, gained 
her constant information of her brother’s movements, 
such as she could not otherwise have obtained. 

Moro Trimmul, however, to all ajipearance ceased 
to pursue Tara. For st'veral days she did not visit 
the temple. She herself feared collision with him, and 
kept away. But gradually, a sense of neglect of her 
daily duty, the loss of the satisfaction which had re- 
sulted from it, and the dread of ofiending the terrible 
Being in whose exacting service she believed, — 
wrought on her mind so as to render inaction in- 
tolerable. 

And, no wonder now. Her owm small household 
tasks which bad jireviously occupied her leisure hours, 
Ttnii IL 15 
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lifid been resigned toliadha; the temple service required 
her presence for the gi’eatcr part of the morning and 
afternoon; and her studies, and some needful rest, ah- 
sorbed the remainder of the day. Now that she re- 
mained idle at home therefore, the time hung heavy on 
her hands, and she sighed for the occupation and ex- 
citement, which had become habitual tf> her; wliile the 
yearning to serve “the Mother” -- never to be absent 
from her — grew stronger and stronger day by day, 
with a fascination she could not resist. Day by day 
those weird, glowing, eerie eyes seemed to follow her 
about, seek her in her sleep, and by turns threaten or 
entreat her. 

“Mother,” she said at last, and after a few days 
had passed in restless idleness at home, “I feel that 
my life h(‘Te is not what it was. The Mother’s eyes 
follow me, and she sits at iny lieart day and night. 
Why dost thou not come to me, I’ara? she says; fear 
not, but come; no one dare harm thee, and I would 
have thee near me. This she whispers daily when my 
time of service comes, and 1 am here and not with her. 

0 mother, I fear no longer; she gives me strength, and 

1 will go. What can he do to meV The dread of him 
is gone from me.” 

“We will go with thee, daughter,” replied Anunda, 
“and remain with thee daily. Before us, he dare 
neither look nor speak; and perhaps too, thy suspicions 
were misplaced.” 

“Perhaps,” she replied; “and wliy should he do me 
wrong? I should be sorry if I had thought ill of him 
without a cause.” 

Bo they went. I’he first day Moro Trimmul was 
not there. On the second, they met him, and received 
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his distant and courteous salutation. He did not even 
come to speak to liis sister, and turned away directly. 
Gunp^a was present on both occasions; and on the first 
day Tara was snrpriscul, and jierhaps somewhat ^»ratified, 
by the manner in wliich she and some of her sisterhood 
met her; offered her p^arlands of dowtu’s, even put tlnun 
into her hands, and tied tlnun like bracelets round Ikt 
arms, and into her hair. 

“You have been ill, sister,” said Gun^^a, deferen- 
tially and res}jectfully, “and we hav^(‘ doiu* your work, 
and offered flowers for your recovery to tlie Mother. 
Ah,” she continued, “because, we are poor, and not as 
you are, Tara, <1(> not look coldly u})on us; have w(‘, 
not one common Mother, and are w(‘, not sisters in her? 
So think of us, and we will b(‘ your slaves and fellow- 
servants; for she has loved you more than us, and s(‘nt 
you puiv; ainon^!^ us. W(* know, too, you are, alriiady 
chaiij^ed to us, for we have, r(‘.ceived the daily offerings 
as you have kindly directed.” 

Poor Tara, there nas no fi^uilo in li(*r loving lieart 
which bred or fosteiXMl suspicion. What could she think 
but that those callous minds had relented towards her? 
and perhaps the very olferin^'S which she had thought- 
lessly made over to the attendant pri(‘,sts, had been the 
original cause of all their apjjarent emmity. Day after 
day the Moorku^s’ respect seemed to increase*,; and whih^ 
her work was rendered lighter, her repugnance to 
acknowledge them as co-servitors sf*,eraed to lessen. 
With all indeed, except Giinga, the respect was sincere, 
and the deference unfeigned; but with her, intercourse 
seemed only to fan the flame of revenge burning at her 
heart: and while she repressed it with difficulty in public, 
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in private she yielded to it witli all the unbridled ran- 
cour and jealousy of her nature. 

Against Tara, therefore, these evil notions were 
now, for different reasons, in perpetual and active 
combination. It was no part of Moro Trimmul’s plan 
to excite further suspicion. Brooding over fancied 
neglects and slights, as well as revenge for hoplessness 
of passion, had, as Gunga rightly guessed, mastered the 
softer feeling of admiration and love for the gentle 
object of them*, and tlie desire of his life now was, to 
crush relentlessly and deface the purity wliich he could 
not appreciate, llis sister, he believed, had kept his 
counsel, for she had made no further remonstrance; 
and the first occasion on which Tara came with her 
father only, and trusted herself to the companionship of 
the priestesses, was hailed by Gunga and the Bramhun 
as conducive to their success. 

We can believe that the worthy Sliastrec himself 
was utterly unconscious of any element of disturbance 
in his quiet liousehold. lie was perfectly satisfied with 
llis new wife, and was even growing to love*, Ikt dearly. 
He was not demonstrative — very learned and studious 
men rarely are so, perhaps; but liadha, studied his dis- 
position and his wants, and, without interfering with 
Anunda’s prerogatives, was supplying them unobtrusively 
and lovingly; and he felt what he could not fail to ap- 
preciate — the action of another tender hand about his 
daily life. 

With Moro Trimmul he continued on the best of 
terms — nay, his love and admiration of the man were 
much increased. These recitations in the temple, the 
disputations on logic and law, the evident knowledge 
which Moro possessed of the more secret rites and 
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mysteries of the 81iasters ami Tantras, increased the 
Shastree’s respect. If Moro Triminul would not come 
to the house as often as he wished, he was at least no 
stranger in the temple, and in the ceremonies now pro- 
ceeding, he was of the greatest possible use. He now 
frequently spoke of his approaching departure, which 
only depended upon letters he should receive from his 
Prince: and it was an event which, on every account 
of private and public intercourse, Vyas Shastree was 
disposed to regret exceedingly. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

The night of the Aradwas, or that which im- 
mediately precedes the new moon, is necessarily the 
darkest of every month, and for several days previous 
to it the sky had been overcast, as it frequently is at 
the season we write of, though without rain. The cere- 
monies in the temple would be protracted till, accord- 
ing to the astronomical calculations, the old moon had 
passed away and the new one begun, which was some 
time after midnight. Tlie concourse in the town was 
perhaps greater than usual. Several of the Mahratta 
cliiefs were still there, each with a complement of 
followers; and others who lived within a day’s journey, 
were arriving one. by one, to attend the last series of 
recitations which would be given until the next full 
moon. It was understood, also, that this was the last 
night on which Moro Trimmul would officiate; and his 
picturesque style of declamation was more attractive 
than the measured and monotonous manner of the elder 
Pundits, 
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By tlie afternoon, therefore, the main bazar of 
Tooljapoor had become a very lively scene. Tlic 
number of people already in the town was increased 
hourly by the arrival of visitors from the populous 
villages round about, and even from Darascw, Thair, 
Bairnlec, and others within a day’s ride; and as even- 
ing drew in, the passes leading to the town from below, 
and tlie roads, too, from the level country above, still 
showed parties, — some on horses, some on ponies, on 
foot, or on oxen, — pressing forward to be in time for 
the opening ceremonies, which would commence as the 
lamps were lighted. 

8wc('im eat- sellers — parched rice — and clnmna* 
friers, w(ir(^ driving a brisk trade*, in the*, bazars, and 
their booths were crowded with customers receiving 
their several quantities hot and hot, as they could b(^ 
prepared. I’lic night would be far advanced ere the 
whole of the ceroiuonies were concluded, and, once 
seated, no one could move. Many a careful dame, 
therefore, had tied up a bundle of sweet cakes before 
she left home and earned them on her arm; — others, 
with less foresight perhaps, were making provision for 
the night at the stalls we have mentioned; — while 
flower-sellers were threading garlands of jessamine and 
mo tea blossoms, and, indeed, of many wild flowers 
fr(.)m fields and hedges, in lack of other materials. 
Hellers of Pan leaves, tobacco and betell-nut — in- 
cense-sticks and pastiles — and oil for the lights of 
the slirine — were all as busy as a throng of eager 
purchasers could make them. 

Among this crowd, the Shastree, with Anunda, 
liadha, and Tara, were making tlieir way to the temple 
* Chema — a kind of pulse. 
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before the assembly should render tlic courts impassable. 
With theShastree, who was walking before the women, 
was Moro Trimmul, who had dined at his house, and 
who was now on his way Avith him to the recitation. 
Ghimna, two days before, had reported to Kadha that 
her brother was about to leave. lie had, the man said, 
purchased a palankeen and hired a set of bearers for 
it, and others had been sent on the road to Sattara, so 
as to form relays for a night’s journey; and, except 
hims(df, and one or two who were to be mounted, the 
other servants were to follow. Indeed, intimation of 
his intended dej)arture had been mad(i that day pri- 
vately to the Shastree and to his sister by Moro 
himself. 

lie was afraid of staying, ho said. Afzool Khan 
had arrived at Nuldroog; the force theni was about to 
inarch to Sholapoor, and thence Avestward. If lie pre- 
ceded it, he could travel unnoticed, otherwise it would 
be impossible to move at all in its rear, or to pass it 
without making a considerable and inconvmiient detour. 
As danger threatened the Maharaja, h(‘> must be pre- 
sent to share it; and he would rciturn as soon as the 
storm, which was about to burst, had blown over. 

It was no more than all had expected and some 
had hojjed for. So long as her brother’s presence was 
a source of no actual uneasiness to Kadha, she was 
thankful to see him, although she feared a renewal of 
his threats to her as regarded Tara; but since her last 
interAdew with him, she had been possessed with a 
dread which beset her night and day, either that he 
would do something desperate, as regarded Tara, or 
that, in revenge for her not having assisted his licen- 
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tious purpose, he would put his threat, as regarded 
herself, — whatever it might be, — in execution. 

His proposed departure was, therefore, a positive 
relief, and, in making the communication^ her, Moro 
Trimmul had carefully acted his part. He deplored 
the recent scene and his own violence. “Tara’s love,” 
he said, “was hopeless as it was criminal; and lie 
thanked his sister for having saved his honour in regard 
to that misplaced affection. Girls who married could not 
always keep their relatives with them: better indecid it 
were so, and in her case particularly; for no doubt he 
had enemies, and were he denounced to Afzool Khan, 
he should have some difficulty in escaping.” 

Could any one liave doubted all this, or suspected 
that any sinister motive lay below it? Impossible! It 
was the literal truth in most respects, and open to no 
breath of suspicion. 

To Anunda, and especially to Tara, the event was 
one of positive rejoicing. I’lie good matron had, as 
we have seen, no objection to Moro Trimmul until 
Tara’s suspicion had been aroused; and, secure in the 
effect of her own precautions, she had become utterly 
indifferent whether he remained or not. But with 'J’ara 
it was otlierwise; his presence was the only check on 
her enjoyment of daily life. Were he gone for good, 
her services, her household love, would be freed from 
the incubus which had deadened her existence wliile 
he remained, and she ^vould be saved from any appro- 
hension for the future. On all these considerations 
therefore, the female members of the Shastree’s family 
descended to the temple that night, with joyful and 
thankful hearts. 
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We know, however, jmrtly what Moro IVimmul 
had determined upon, and how he had proposed to 
execute it. 8o far as she was concerned, the girl 
Gunga had, never faltered in her plan. The only sti- 
})iilation she made with Moro Trimmul was, that she 
should accompany him, — an arrangement to which 
he was very unwilling to consent. On this point, how- 
ever, he found her utterly unrelenting.' When she saw 
his desire to be rid of her, she declared that she would 
not only retire from the affair altogether, but would 
denounce him to the Shastree and to every Bramhun 
in Tooljapoor. She defied his threats; and ho knew, 
by previous experience, that no words could turn her 
from any ])urpose which she had in view, and without 
her co-operation the execution of the plan was quite 
impossible. What she proj)osed to do lie knew not, 
she would not tell him; but ho had provided a stout 
horse for her wliich, with his servants and the litter, 
were to wait in the ravine below the temple. He did 
not fear pursuit. The Shastree kept no horse. Ho 
could not obtain the services of any lK)rseman from the 
authorities at night. Who would care for the ravings 
of a Bramhun, whose daughter, a priestess of the 
temple, had eloped, as it would be considered, with 
her lover? True, Anunda might revenge lierself on 
Kadha, — but to that, the Shastree, for his own honour, 
would hardly consent. 

So they descended the steps into the lower court 
of the temple together; and while 'I'ara, her mother, 
and the Shastree entered the vestibule to make their 
salutation to the Goddess, Moro Trimmul excused him- 
self on pretence of bringing his books, and went round 
to the back of the shrine, where, near the wishing- 
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stone,* he found Gun^^a and several of the priestesses 
sitting idly on the basement, basking, as it were, in 
the evening sun then setting. We have said it had 
been a gloomy day, (won now the heavtms were over- 
cast: but towards the horizon tlie clouds were open, 
and a briglit gleam of red light liad broken through 
tliem and fell upon the temple and sides ul' the glen in 
striking brilliancy; while the rich dresses of the girls, 
and their heavy gold and silver ornaments, glistened 
and sparkled in the glowing colour. 

Gunga had apparently been giving some descrip- 
tion of her new gold anklets; for, as Moro Trimmul 
turned the corner, she had slid down from her seat, 
and was moving her feet so as to produce a faint 
clashing sound. 

“One need not even put on the bells with those,” 
she cried to her friends, “listen how w(dl they will 
sound to the music, and 1 shall dance to-iiight as th(‘. 
processions move round.” 

As she spoke, the girl swayed round several times, 
half circling one way, then another, tossing her arms 
in the air in time with the steps in whicli sIkj was 
moving her feet. There was something in the lithe 
grace of her figure which struck Moro Trimmul as a 
new charm, and he stopped to watch it for a few 
moments ere he was noticed. Perhaps the thought she 
was not observed, perhaps the certainty that she should 
that night triumph over her rival, had excited Gunga 
more than usual; for she had thrown into her move- 
ments a spu-it and beauty, — a majesty of motion, 

* A large stone placed on tlie roar basement of the temple. Votaries 
are directed to place a hand on each side of it, and make a wish. If it turn 
to the right, the wish will be granted; if to the left, otherwise. 
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— as it miglit be called, wliicli was inexpressibly at- 
tractive. 

“If tbou (lance like that to-nigbt,” cried one of the 
girls, “thou wilt win back that lover of thine, Gunga. 
If he were mine I should not ([uarrel with him. Ah!” 
she screamed, “tlmre he is: what if he lias heard me!” 
and, sliding hastily from tlndr seats, she, with the 
rest of her comjianioiis, fled round tlui corner of the 
building. 

Gunga did not move, but coven', d her face with tin*, 
end of her garment.^ 

“If I had known,” she said — 

“Thou wouldst not have danced so w(ill,” he re- 
turned, interrupting her. “lly Krishna! girl, not even 
the Gopts* of Muttra danced more lovingly before 
him than thou didst then in those few turns. Dance 
like that to-night, and I shall not be able to nisist 
thee.” 

“It would be a pity to turn thee Irom l^ara now,” 
she said, with scorn, “so I shall not dance at all. Art 
thou ready?” 

“Yes*, I have taken leave of them, and prepared 
everything,” he implied. “Ohimna will bring the horses 
and litter into the ravine', and wait near tlui steps for 
us. Thou hast the key?” 

“Look,” she said, crossing to the door, which was 
only a few steps distant, and partly opening it, “it is 
already open, and the key is h(;re in my boddice. We 
can lock it outside, and throw the key into the bushes. 
When I beckon to thee, come, for I will entice her 


* The shepherdesaea who , according to the legend , danced before the 
god Krishna. 
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liere; but if thy lieart then fail thoo, Moro Pundit, be- 
ware — ” 

He had need in truth to do so; but there was no 
occasion for threats, they did but provoke him. “Enough,” 
he said, “we must not be seen together here. 1 will 
not fail thee.” 


CHAPTER XXVTIL 

Just then, a company of well-equipped horsemen, 
in number about two hundred, rode into Afzool Khan’s 
camp at Tandoolwaree; and the same gleam of sun, 
which had broken through tlie clouds and shone on 
the temple at J’ooljapoor, and upon Gunga as she 
danced, caught tlie tips of their long spears, — and 
sparkled upon matchlock barrels, the bright bosses of 
their shields, and the steed morion of the h‘ader. 

There was no regularity of dress or equipment 
among the horsemen, but the fine condition and spirit 
of their horses, and the manner in Avhich they moved, 
proved them to be accustomed to act together, as the 
look of the men gave assurance of their being well 
tried in war. In their front was a man on a piebald 
horse, over which were slung two large kettledrums, 
which were occasionally beaten with a sonorous sound 
by the person who sat behind them: and two men, 
both round-shouldered, one of whom carried a small 
green standard, with a white figure of Himoomdn, the 
monkey -god, sewn upon it, rode beside him, one on 
each side. Pahar Singh was true to his word; and, 
(uitering the camp at a time when his arrival would 
ci’eate no particular observation, proceeded to some 
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vacant ground in a field on tlie west side of it, wliere^ 
drawing up liis men, be bid tbem dismount, and, witli- 
out unsaddling tludr liorses, tether tliem and await bis 
coming. 

“Wbat is tlie uncle about to-nigbt?” said our old 
friend, Luksbmun, to tlie kettle-drummer, as the bait 
was made, “and why do we stop bereV lie told us 
we were to go on to Sbolapoor, to prepare forage for 
the Khan’s army.” 

The man laughed. “Ab, brother!” be said, “dost 
thou not yet understand the uncbfs ways? Now, to 
my perception, as be has come to tlie west of the 
camp, we shall have to go east. Ilom(‘, }ierba])s, who 
knows? — the devil, — if this be one of his errands, 

- as it most likely is. Certain we have sonn^tljing to 
do out of the common way, else be would not have* 
stayed apart all day nor j>ick(*d the imoi and the mares; 
nor would be liave brought you and Rama and the 
young master. Well, we shall soon see, for be has 
gone off to the Khan’s tijiits, wdicre a Durbar appears 
to be going on,” 

“Yes, be may be waiting for orders,” returned the 
hunchback. “May the Mother give him luck of tbem; 

- better luck than we bad in that wild i-ide after 
Maloosray, when neither mud, nor stones, nor rivers, 
stopped us; and wlum we drew breath at the lldrtee 
jiass, you could have beard the mares breathing and 
snorting a cose off! That was not the way to catch 
Maloosray! Yes, be bad done too much that day; and 
the blood bad got up into bis eyes and bead,” be con- 
tinued, after a pause, and wagging bis bead wisely, 
“but he is cool now; what will be do?” 

“Something,” said bis companion; “what do we 
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care? Now, help me to ^et these kettles off the mare’s 
hack, Lukshmun, else 1 shall be whipjied if he comes 
and finds them on. Ho, Rama, come and help, brother. 
What ails thee? art drunk?” 

“May thy tongue rot,” replied that worthy, dis- 
mounting from his mare; “who told thee I was 
drunk?” 

“Well, then, art thou sober? if that please thee 
better,” returned the man laughing. “But what ails 
thee? thou hast not spok(*n a word sinc(‘. we s(‘t out.” 

“No matter, my eyes are blinded witli blood,” 
returned Kama sulkily. “What we are to do to-night 
will be evil. 1 saw an omen 1 did not like before 
we set out, and three hares liav'e crossed us since. 
Is that good? I tel] thee 1 cannot see in that diretv 
tlon,” and he pointed to the west, “for the. blood that 
is in iny eyes” 

“The sun is bright enough, Rama,” said raikshmun 
laughing, “and the li(|uor was strong, brother. Thou 
wilt see better by-and-by, wlimi th(5 night Falls.” 

“Peace, ill-boru,” cried Kama, aiming a blow at 
him with his sjiear-shaft; “only thou art my brother J 
had put it into thee.” 

“Ill or well born, avc came of the same mother,” 
retorted Lukshmun; “as for me, with this hunch on 
my back, by the Gods, thou sayest tru(‘. But go to 
sleep, my friend, and get the blood out of thine eyes; 
1 like it not. lie is generally right when he says 
this,” continued Lukshmun to the kettle-drummer. 
“Yes, we shall have wmrk to do, and some of us may 
have to sup with the Gods to-night. I pray it may 
not be Kama, for his wife is a devil; and as for his 
children — cubs of a wolf are easier to manage.” 
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Leaving these worthies to discuss the probabilities 
of the night, which was also the theme of conversation 
among tlic men. we may follow Pahar Siiigii and his 
nephew to .the Durbar tent; where, seated at its en- 
trance, were AfKool Khan, his son, the Peer, and other 
ofheers of the forc(‘., enjo\ing, as it were, the cool 
breez(^ of evening; wdiih‘ reports w’en* heard and read, 
papers signed, and orders given. Carpets liad b(H*n 
spread for some: others sat on tlie Ijan*, ground, or on 
their saddle-cloths, removed for tlie purpose. All semned 
merry, and the Khan’s face was beaming with pleasure, 
lie was, in truth, enjoying his old life, and his spirits 
had risen with it, with the hope, not only tliat Pahar 
Singh w^ould not fail him, but in tin* captun*. of tlui 
chief malcontents of those provinces, that he should 
strike a d(uip blow at the root of tin* widespread Mah- 
i*atta coided(*racy. 

Pahar Singh and his n(‘j)Iiew' dismounted, and, ad- 
vancing, offered the hilts of tlieir sw'ords to the Khan 
and those lUiar liim in succession, ami while rciceiving 
and replying to tludr wudeome, took their seats among 
the rest. “Our time will come, Gojial,” said the chief; 
‘‘wait patiently, they will smid for us after the evening 
prayer.” 

He w'as right. As the .sun s(‘t, the assembly broke 
up. Performing their ablutions, as a [jriest .sang the 
Azan, or invitation to pray(*,r, they again collected, 
marshalled by the Peer, wiio took his seat in front, 
looking tow^ards Mecca. All present, joined by hun- 
dreds of others from the camp, knelt on tin; ground 
in ranks, and, obeying his movements, rose — bowed 
themselves — or kneeled, in unison — as the various 
changes of the Moslem liturgy required. When the 
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service was over, all, wishing each other peace, with 
tJie blessing of God and the Prophet, separated for the 
night. 

“Come into my tent,” said the Khan to Pahar 
Singh, “thou art welcome. What of the work?” 

“1 am ready,” he said; “1 have two hundred of 
lay best people with me.” 

“And 1 am not behind thee; my people are ready 
also, and wait tliy pleasure,” replied the Khan. 

“Who is this, father?” cried Fazil, who now 
entered, having remained to speak with some friends. 
Fazil had not recognised the Fakeer of the King’s 
Durbar, nor the Jogi of the tcunple; but therfj was a 
vague impression on bis mind that he had seen the 
face under other circumstances. 

“Pahar Singh, son; dost thou not know him?” he 
r(‘plied. 

“A brave youth, the worthy son of a brave sire, 
may not object to receive the offering <>f an old soldier,” 
said the chief, putting out his sword-hilt to Fazil, who 
touched it courteously; “and he shall have his share of 
the work if he may, Khan 8ahib.” 

“What work? what is this?” whispered Fazil to 
his father, and taking him a step aside. “Do not trust 
him — he is one of them — all m(m say so. He is 
not true.” 

“lie is a true as I am,” replied the Khan. “1 have 
already proved him, and thou wilt know all by-and-by. 
He has received the King’s pardon, and confirmation 
of all his possessions. Do not doubt him, for he can 
render important service.” 

“Enough, fatlier,” said Fazil aloud; and, turning to 
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Pahar Singli, “Where you go 1 will follow: but who 
will lead us?” 

“I will lead one party, and my son here another. 
Come thou^ with nui, Khan, and send thy sou with 
mine,” replied the cliief promptly. 

“Where are w^e to go?” asked Pazil. 

“We cannot say till we are on the road,” said the 
cliief smiling. “‘Thi(ives,’ they say, ‘have longer ears 
tlian asses.’ I have one of my trumpeters here; and 
when it is time to move, a shrill blast will be blown: 
till then, eat and make your projiarations, as I will 
mine;” and saluting them, Pahar Singh and his sou 
walked to their horses, and, mounting them, rode 
away. 

“And do we go with them alone, father?” asked 
Fazil, following the chief with his eyes, and in a tone 
of apprehension. 

“No,” said the Khan, “the order 1 gave for the 
J^aegah and the Abyssinian horse to march to-night 
to Sholapoor is for this service, and 'we shall lead 
them.” 

“Excellent,” cried Fazil joyfully; “then I fear no- 
thing; but who is this Pahar Singh? Surely 1 have 
seen him before.” 

“Certainly, in the Durbar at Nuldroog, when the 
deed of confirmation was given to him.” 

“I was not there, father: J lieard of it.” 

“Ah, true! Well, then, dost thou remember the 
Kullundur Fakeer of the King’s Durbar?” 

“Protection of God!” cried Fazil; “ay, and the 
Jogi of the temple. Strange, I thought 1 had seen 
Tara. //. lb 
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those eagle eyes somewhere. I had not forgotten them. 
Now, father, I will go with him; but tell him not that 
I was at the temple. He might resent the death of 
his follower, and recede from us.” • 

‘‘An excellent caution, son; no, he shall never 
know it.” 

“What are the Abyssinians getting ready for?” 
asked the Peer, who came up at that moment. “Some 
secret service at Sholapoor, as Ibrahim Khan tells me? 
Inhere is no mutiny, no disaffection, Khan?” 

“It is a secret service, my friend,” replied Afzool 
Khan smiling, “and Fazil and I are going with them; 
but there is no mutiny, or cause for any, and we do 
not go to Sholapoor.” 

“Where, then?” cried the Peer. “Let me come; 
nay, I will take no denial: whither thou goest I will 
follow.” 

“It were better not, Iluzrut,” replied the Khan; 
‘‘it will be a rough ride, and perhaps some rough 
work at the end of it; nevertheless, as thou wilt. 
Come, sirs, we had need to eat first. Come, Bis- 
milla!” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

“A DARK night, my lord,’’ cried Pahar Singh, as 
the Khan and his sou, accompanied by the Peer, rode 
up to a large lire which, kindled by dry thorns from 
the hedges, sent up a ruddy blassc high in the air as 
some loose fodder was thrown on it, displaying the tall 
form of the chief, as he stood there with his nephew 
and several others, “and ye are welcome; and here are 
the rest, too,” ho continued, as the foremost men of 
the body of cavalry crowded up, the strong light re- 
vealing the dark faces of the Abyssinians and the noble 
liorses on which they were mounted. “Bismilla! as 
ye say, lot us mount and depart ” 

“I have not kej»t you longer than I could help,” 
said the Khan, “and the men are divided into bodies, 
as you directed, under their own leaders. With me 
arc some of my people, and the noble Ibrahim Khan 
himself with his; and I will remain with you as you 
proposed. The rest of my men go with my son.” 

“When we get near the place, Khan,” said Pahar 
Singh, “I will give directions. And now, beat the 
drum, Lukshmun, and do you and Rama look after 
the guides — you know the road; go on, and beat the 
drum occasion^ly to let us know where you are.” 

“I would it were daylight, father,” said Fazil; “it 
will be no easy matter guiding all those men in the 
dark.” 

“Fear not, my lord,” cried Pahar Singh, “we shall 
see better when we are away from those fires, which 
only blind us. The roads are dry, and your Beejapoor 
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horses don’t fear stones. In tliree hours or more we 
shall be near the place, then a rest, and some an-ange- 
ments; and after that you can give your own orders, 
and we, your servants, can execute them. Come, sirs, 
we can strike into the road at the end of the field by 
the trees.” 

“Shall we have no torch on this unsainted errand?” 
said the Peer, rather peevishly. 

“liuzrut,” said Paliar Singh, “this is hardly work 
for a man of God, and the roads are rougli. No; we 
must manage with what light the sky gives us, for 
we have to deal with wary people, and ’twere a pity 
to take the Khan so long a night ride and show 
him no sport. If you are afraid tlie road will ho 
too rough, do not come: but ride with the force to- 
morrow.” 

“Afraid!” cried the Peer contemjduously. “I, a 
servant of God, afraid! Astagh-fur-oolla! If there is 
any work to do, thou shalt see whether a priest cannot 
strike as hard a blow as a layman. The Khan can 
bear me witness that wherever he goes I am (*.ver be- 
side him.” 

“Pardon me,” cried the chief laughing, “I will 
doubt no longer. I only fear that, in catching thieves, 
there may be less need for our swords than for con- 
trivance to outwit them.” 

“And may not we know how, father,” cried Pazil, 
riding to his father’s side, as they reached the end of 
the field, “what this contrivance is, and where we 
go?” 

“ToTooljapoor, my lord,” replied Pahai* Singh in a 
low voice, so as not to be heard by the Peer: “a nest 
td* traitors is assembled there, and we need to take 
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them out of it. Keep togetlier, now, I pray yc, gen- 
tlemen*, I must ride before all for a short distance, and 
will rejoin ye by-and-by.” 

“Tooljapoor!” 'exclaimed the Peer, when Pahar 
Singh had disappeared, “a nest of idols and thieves, 
indec^d. The haunt of a devil in tlie shape of an old 
woman, whom they all worship. I know her, with hoj* 
red eyes; and when I have seen the idolatrous Kafirs 
bow down before her by thousands, 1 have longed for 
the sword of our lord the JVophet to be among them. 
‘Inshalla!’ when — ” 

“l^eace, Huzrut,” said the Khan, in a soothing tone, 
interrupting him. “I have promised that the temple 
and th(i idol come to no harm, on condition of taking 
none who are there, and — ” 

“Well, well, Khan,” returned tbe Peer impatiently. 
“I am not a Poostum, to slay all the unbelievers my- 
self, or to overturn that abode of devils! Do as thou 
wilt, friend; do as thou wilt. I will not slrike till thou 
dost — till I hear thy war-cry; afte.r that — ‘Futteh-i- 
Nubbi’ (Victory to the IVophet) say I!” 

“Amcen!” said the Khan dryly, “but I trust there 
will be no need of it. Come, Fazil, let us tuni into 
the road and keep it, before the main body comes up. 
Listen,” continued the Khan, as they rode on by an 
open pathway among the fields of tall coni. “His 
plan is for the town to be siiiToundcd above, and a 
ravine below to be blocked up. He would give thee 
the latter work, son, as the people will try to escape 
thence.” 

“By the Prophet, an excellent plan,” said the priest, 
— “no better could be devised. A few horsemen across 
the mouth of the glen will catch all that come out of 
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the temple like fish in a net. I know the place well. 
No one could get up the sides of that glen at night, 
— no, not one.” 

“I would rather go with thee, father,” said the 
young man; “my place is with thee; surely any one 
could manage below, and if there be danger — ” 

“There will be no danger, son,” he returned: “these 
people will be caught in their own trap, worshipping 
their horrible idol, and will be unarmed. I shall keep 
outside the gates, and watch for the fugitives. Pahar 
Singh knows the men he wants, and will take his own 
people and some of the Abyssinians inside. If needs 
be, we can meet in the temple, but there must be no 
question in regard to this arrangement, which even the 
Peer ratifies.” 

“Surely, my lot’d,” said the priest, “it is the fittest 
in all respects; and Pahar Singh, considering that he 
is a infidel and robber, seems a man of some pro- 
priety of manner, and is doing our lord the King good 
service.” 

“Dost thou remember the cry, ‘Ulla dilaya to 
l(^onga!’ and the tall Kullundur who brought the 
Wuzeer’s papers to the Durbar?” asked the Khan; 
“that was Pahar Singh.” 

“Ulla dilaya to Idonga!” exclaimed the priest. 
“Yes, I remember. ‘Puna-i-Khdda!’ (protection of 
God) was that he? Then the night before there was 
the same cry in the fort as I left the King; could that 
have been he also? I thought it might have been some 
drunken Kullundur, as they said it was.” 

“The night before Klian Mahomcfd was killed?” 
cried the Khan and Fazil in a breath. 
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‘‘Yes, why do you ask?” returned the priest; “it 
was near morning.” 

“It was curious enough,” said the Khan carelessly, 
“but those Kullun^urs are very early; they like to be 
on foot when the women are grinding at their mills, 
to get a handful of flour.” 

“Yes, it was about that time,” said the priest un- 
suspiciously, and the conversation dropped. 

It was almost impossible to reunite again; for the 
road, which was pretty broad and free from stones at 
first, shrunk to a narrow path, througli cornfields on 
each hand, and it was difficult for more than two to 
ride abreast with comfort; and sometimes, indeed, that 
even could not be managed. They passed several 
villages at irregular intervals, and proceeded without 
check or halt. Tahar Singh, for the most part, rode 
in front of his own troop; but returned occasionally to 
the Khan and his son, who, being between the ad- 
vanced guard and the main body, were unimpeded by 
the crowding which elsewhere unavoidably existed. 

Whether it was that their eyes liad become more 
accustomed to the darkness, or that the gloom of the 
first part of the night had relaxed in some respect, it 
hardly signified; for, without betraying their presence 
at any distance, there was light enough to distinguish 
the path: and to follow, without much inconvenience, 
the men who preceded them. These were, as we know, 
ignorant of their destination: and most believed it 
might be Puraindah, or somewhere on the western 
frontier, where disturbance had occured. 

Those in advance, however, halted at length; and 
the rushing sound of the trampling of the heavy body 
of horse, which had continued through the night like 
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a dull hoarse roar behind, gradually grew fainter as 
the mass of men collected and stood still. The Khan 
and his son, with the Peer, were speculating as to 
whether that was to he the place c^'f divergence, when 
Pahar Singh and his nephew rode up, and at once put 
an end to the doubt. 

“We sepjirate here,” he said; “and this, Meah 
Sahib, is my son who will lead you; you will find him 
true and intelligent. Do not go to Sindpliul,” he 
added to Gopal Singh; “]jukshmun knows the high- 
road to Kutunjun by llljapoor, and that will take you 
close under the pass between Sindphul and the town. 
Keep in the hollow near the river, and when you hear 
our shouts above, turn into the ravine, and get up as 
far as you can. We will give you time before we 
ourselves move into the temple.” 

A few words of farewell, as father and son dis- 
mounting, embraced each other; a commending of each 
other to God and the Prophet; andFazil and his father 
separated. 

The ground on which they had halted was level, 
and covered with thick corn-fields, which extended, 
almost unbroken on their left hand, to the south; but 
on their right, small watercourses and ravines rendered 
any passage between the road westward and the hills 
impossible. Where they stood, the hills were low, and 
a passage or gap in them to the right was pointed out 
by Pahar Singh as the direction of the main body: iii 
front, they appeared to grow higher, and a bluff ter- 
mination of one bay, which stood out, a dark gloomy 
mass against the sky, was pointed out by Pahar Singh 
to the Khan as near the town, and a light which 
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Bcemed at timos to glow in the air about its brow, as 
tho illumination of the town and the temple. 

Ibrahim Khan, and several otlier officers of minor 
rank, had now joined the group, and in a few words 
l^ahar Singh explained how they wore to act. One 
body would tum to the right close to the town, and 
guard the roads towards Little I'ooljapoor and Ihiree; 
another party would spread to the left, on the plain 
which led to the top of the pass; the third, which 
would be commanded by Pahar Singh and Ibrahim 
Khan, would enter the town and seize the temple-gate, 
where there could be no egress for any one except 
through it, or the postern below. Up the precipices 
of the glen, and over the high walls of the temple, 
escape was impossible. 

“Come, sirs,” said Pahar Singh, after a delay 
which, to the Khan, appeared intolerably long; “they 
are now near enough: follow me;” and, turning his 
horse up the pass, the men, taking tin*, direction from 
those in advance, moved after them as fast as the 
stony nature of the ascent would allow. 

It had been a rare night of enjoyment to the crowds 
assembled in the temple, and attracted by the unusual 
amount of entertainment, the town itself was nearly 
deserted by its Hindu inhabitants, who — men, women, 
and children of all ranks, classes, and ages — had 
betaken themselves to the lower court, which was as 
full as it could well be packed; the people sitting in 
rows, as we have described on a previous occasion, on 
the ground, or perched upon terraces, the roofs of 
houses, and upon that of the vestibule. 

As the night wore on, and the assembly seemed in 
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no humour to separate, Anunda, foreseeing the con- 
fusion which would arise when the ceremonies should 
conclude with the last procession, had proposed to 
l^ara, as she joined them for a wljjile in their accus- 
tomed seat on the roof of the vestibule, to retire be- 
fore the crush began; but Tara herself was in the 
highest spirits: she had no fear of Moro Trimmul; he 
had not so much as saluted her or seemed to notice 
her. Gunga and the other priestesses had exhibited a 
flattering deference, assisted her to bring garlands, and 
danced before her, as the processions passed round the 
shrine, singling her out as their object of respect — 
almost of adoration. 

Few who had noticed Tara that night — and who 
did not? — ever forgot the triumphant looks and ges- 
tures of the seemingly inspired girl as she moved 
lightly and gracefully before the priests; or the sweet, 
thrilling voice, which seemed to rise high above the 
rest in the solemn hymns and chants of the ceremony. 
She felt secure in the protection of her father, and 
even of the other girls, who had besought her to stay 
till all was concluded ; and the last service, more solemn, 
and more meritorious than the preceding, would be at 
the sacred hour of the moon’s change. 

“Do thou and liadha go,” she said; “it will be 
well. I cannot leave anything unfinished, else the 
Mother will be angry, and I shall regret it. I will stay 
near the slirine, and return with my father.” 

Anunda did not object, and she and Eadha, con- 
gratulating themselves upon having left early enough 
to escape inconvenience, gained the gate of the temple 
unobserved, and made their way through the deserted 
streets without interruption. There was no one in the 
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house; all the women-servants were absent at the cere- 
mony. The watchman who guarded the outer door of 
tlie house — one of the hereditary Ramoosees of the 
town — sat with Vwo of his men in the porch , and, 
when the women came in, asked leave to go and see 
the last procession, which was readily granted; so they 
were left alone*: but without appreliension. 

From tlie terraced roof they looked out for some 
time, for the brilliant illumination lighted up the tem2)le 
spires, and from the large oil-cressets, a heavy smoke 
arose which, floating above the temple and its glen, 
caught the glare below, and ascended high into the 
air; and so still was the town, tliat tlie measured 
cadence of the recitation could be heard, though not 
the words; while occasionally a burst of music or 
solemn hymn suddenly broke the silence, which was 
otherwise oppressive. 

Radha heard her brother’s voice when his turn 
came, and listening to it, wept silently. 'When should 
she see him again? — would absence cure the mad- 
ness that now possessed him? 

“'Weep not, child,” said Anunda, throwing her 
arm around her, and guessing her thoughts; “it is well 
he goes. When he departs, thou wilt trust us the 
more, and be dearer unto us.” 
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CHAPTER XX^. 

Meanwhile tlic rites proceeded, and tlie recitations. 
Moro ^rrimmul was declaiming, with unusually excited 
gestures and eloquence, tlie impassioned passages which 
had been assigned to him, often interrupted by tlie 
cries of “ Jey Kalee! Jey Toolja!” and the clapping 
of hands which proceeded from the people Avhenever a 
favourite sentiment or allusion lo the glorious days ol‘ 
Hindu power occurred in the text. Before concluding 
his part, which was the last of the night’s performance, 
he had withdrawn to the back of the temple, and 
beckoned to Gunga, and a brief colloquy jiassed be- 
tween them. 

There was no faltering in the purposes of either. 
Gunga had noticed the departurci of Annnda and Kadha 
with exultation which she could hardly conceal. She 
had gone to Tara after she resumed her position at 
the shrine, touched her feet, and thanked her for re- 
maining. Other priestesses, too, had crowded round 
her, and, excited as they were, all united in deter- 
mining that the last procession should be unusually 
remarkable. 

“See,” said Gunga, as she came to him, “all is 
ready. There is no one by the door inside; but try it, 
and ascertain who arc outside. Be thou ready only, 
and trust to me for the rest. Nay, I will come with 
thee — look!” 

The place was dark, for there w^as no illumination 
behind the temple, and by its mass a broad shadow 
was thrown on the recess in which the door was 
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situated. The girl stepped into it, followed by the 
Bramhun, and opened the door slightly. A number 
of dark forms were sitting without on a small terrace, 
from whence desccj^ded a flight of stops into tlie ravine. 
One rose. “Wagyal” she said in a low voice. 

“I am here, lady,” he replied; “is it time?” 

“Not yet. When the next procession passes round 
the corner yonder, come out to look at it; you will 
not be noticed. Have yon the blanket?” 

“It is here,” he said, holding one up; “and they 
are all ready yonder,” and he pointed to the trees 
where there was a dull glow as of the embers of a 
small lire — “palankeen, horses and all.” 

“Be careful of her as you carry her out,” she con- 
tinued. “If she is hurt — ” 

The man laughed. “Tliere is no fear,” ho said; 
“she will be earned daintily like a cliild, and cannot 
struggle in this.” 

“Good,” she replied; “now be careful, and watch.” 

“Art thou satisfied?” she continued to Moro Trira- 
niul, who had remained behind the door. 

“Yes; thou art true, Gunga. I am true also, and 
here is the zone; put it on, and let it shame hers,” he 
replied , taking the ornament from underneath his 
waistcloth where he had concealed it. 

“Ah!” she cried, taking it and clasping it round 
her waist, “thou art — ” 

“What is that?” he cried, intcTrupting her and 
ciitching her ann; “there is some disturbance without. 
What can it be? Listen!” 

“I will look,” she said; “stay thou here.” 

She turned the comer of the temple, but could 
proceed no farther. Every one had risen: and there 
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was a wild, struggling, heaving mass of people before 
her, from among which piercing shrieks of women and 
children mingled with hoarse cries of men, were rising 
fast in a dreadful clamour; while ^several shots, dis- 
charged in quick succession at the gate above, seemed 
to add to the general terror and confusion. 

‘‘They are fighting at the gate!” cried a man near 
her; and a cry of “The Toorks, the Toorks!” followed 
in agonising tones from the women. 

Gunga did not hesitate. She, perhaps, of all that 
crowd, was the most collected. Darting toMoroTrim- 
mul she said hastily, “Do not move — I will bring 
her;” and so passed round to the back of the temple. 
As she did so, she met Tara and several other girls, 
some screaming, others silent from terror, but evidently, 
making for the postern. 

“My father! 0 Gunga, my father!” cried Tara 
piteously, “come with me, we will find him. Come; 
I have none but thee, Gunga, who dare seek him; 
come with me!” 

“Yes,” she said, “round this way; I saw him a 
moment ago. Come, we will get down the steps; I 
know the way up the mountain from below. Come!” 
cried Gunga with a shriek; and seeing that Tara 
hesitated, and tliat people were crowding through the 
vestibule into the dark portion of the court and hiding 
themselves among the cloisters, she caught her arm and 
dragged her forward. 

Moro Trimmul saw the action, and, unnoticed in 
the confusion, seized Tara from behind and bore her 
to the postern. The girl’s shrieks seemed to ring high 
above all others in that horrible tumult, but they were 
quickly stifled in the blanket thrown over her, while 
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she was borne rapidly down the steps by those sta- 
tioned there, to whom Moro Trimmul resigned her. 

“Thou canst not return, Moro,” said Gunga, who 
had closed and locked the door unobserved and flung 
away the key; “let us fly for oHr lives. Hark! they 
are fighting within, and may follow us.” 

“0 for my sword to strike in once for those poor 
friends!” cried Moro Trimmul with a groan. “They 
have been seeking me, and the rest will suffer. What 
art thou but liar and murderess, 0 Toolja! that thou 
dost not protect thy votaries? must they perish in thy 
very presence?” 

“Hush, and come fast,” cried Gunga, dragging him 
down the steps. “Fool, wilt thou die with the rest? 
Away! mount and ride for thy life; I will bring her 
after thee.” 

The Khan and his companions, as they had ar- 
ranged, separated into three bodies as they reached the 
toAvn; and as they filed off to the right and left in 
succession, the Khan, with the Peer and others, rode 
into the gate, and secured it. They had met no one 
outside the town; inside were a few of the royal 
soldiery on duty, who, themselves surprised, could 
have made no opposition, even had the Khan been an 
enemy. 

Down the centre street, which was also empty, ex- 
cept of stragglers coming from the temple, the horse- 
men poured, now pressing on fast from the rear; and 
a body of them, dismounting in the centre of the town, 
rushed forward down the bazar to secure the entrance 
to the temple. Then some people, who were advancing, 
saw danger, and hastened to warn those in charge to 
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shut it, turning back with loud sbouts, others coming 
on. A party of the Nimbalkur’s men, who were in 
attendance with their chief’s horses, and were around 
tlie entrance within, mounted the snyill bastions at the 
sides, while others sh»t the doors. 

Tliose who reached them first were Pahar Singh 
and Ibrahim Khan, witli some of the Abyssinians and 
other followers, mingled together, each striving to be 
foremost. 

“Open the gate; we mean no harm,” cried Pahar 
Singh in Mahratta; “we arc on tlie King’s service, and 
if you resist, your blood be on your own heads!” 

“We will admit no one,” cried a voice from the 
bastion. “Go! ye are robbers, and we will fire on ye.” 

“1 say it again,” returned the chief, “wc are a 
thousand men, and 1 cannot save you if you hesitate. 
Open the gate!” 

There was no reply, but several matchlocks were 
pointed from the parapet above, which was loopholed. 

“Hast thou the axe, llama?” Jisked the chief. 

“It is hero,” said the man, drawing a heavy axe- 
head from his waist: and, coolly fitting a helve to it, 
lifted it above this head. “Shall I?” 

“Strike!” cried Pahar Singh. 

Several heavy blows fell on the gate, and a man 
called out from the bastion, “Desist, or we fire.” 

But Kama heeded no warning. Again two crashing 
blows, struck with his full force, had splintered some 
of the wood-work, and he had uplifted his arm for an- 
other, when one of the men at a lower loophole fired. 
Kama swayed to and fro for a moment, and, falling 
heavily to the ground, the blood gushed from his mouth 
in a torrent. 
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Paliar Singlt did not speak, but be gnashed his 
teeth in fury. Rama, of all his inferior followers, was 
the one most devote4 — was brave to recklessness. 
The chief 'saw tliat' the shot must have been deadly. 
Ho might have shared the same fate; but the men 
without, his own as well as the Abyssinians, returned 
the lire, and distracted the aim of those within. 

“By — ” and the oath was lost in the clamour — 
he cried, putting his sword between his teeth, seizing 
the axe, and striking at the door with his whole force, 
“ye shall die, sons of vile Mahratta mothers. Every 
one of ye shall howl in hell for that poor fellow.” 

Blow after blow followed; and as the panel near 
the lock broke under them, a number of the chief’s 
men and the Abyssinians rushed against the door, 
which gave way under their combined weiglit and 
force, and entrance was effected. 

On the noise of the first shouts reaching them, the 
Khan, the priest, and others, rushed down the street, 
and arrived at the scene of action. The firing was in- 
creasing, and several of the Khan’s followers and 
Abyssinians had fallen. Some were already dead, 
others wounded; and, wedged as they had been in a 
mass, every shot had told on them, while those who 
defended the gate could not be seen. Its being forced, 
however, changed the feature of the contest; and the 
Khan, who, in the heat of the excitement, forgot his 
caution and warning to the men, now shouted his 
battle-cry; while the priest, struggling in with the rest, 
cried to the men — “Bismilla! — in the name of Clod 
and the Prophet — slay, slay — ye true believers! 
Heed not death — ye will be martyrs! Let not the 
Tara. II. 
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Kaffirs live, who have killed the faithful. Send them 
to hell, to perish with tlieir deviFs idols. Kill! kill!” 

With such cries, had men of Iflam been hounded 
on by their priests before. Was ht to be less? Here, 
in the very holiest of infidel temples, should the might 
of Islam be felt. 

But, in truth, the men needed but little excite- 
ment; what was there before them was enough. Who 
did not rei^ember that it was a Jdhad, a war of the 
faith, which had been preached to them daily? Who 
did not remember that to slay infidels in war earned 
the blessing of the Prophet and paradise? So, with 
Pahar Singh leading them, his sword between his teeth, 
and striking down men right and left with every blow 
of his axe, the infuriated soldiery rushed in a body 
down the steps and into the large court below. 

Who can describe the scene? Shrieking women 
and helpless men strove to fly before them, but in 
vain; and the bloody work of their enemies, as they 
pressed ferrward, hewing with their long sharp weapons 
at the unresisting masses was quick and deadly. Paliar 
Singh saw Nimbalkur and several other chiefs standing 
resolutely before the entrance to the shrine, sword in 
hand, awaiting the onset. “Yield,” he cried, “your 
lives will be spared; why shed blood? Jey Rao, be 
wise, down with your sword;” — and for an instant 
the parties stood opposite to each other glaring de- 
fiance. But bloodshed was not yet to be stayed. Some 
^of the infuriated Abyssinians again dashed into the 
mass of the people with a shout of “Deen, Been!” 
striking indiscriminately at all before them, and the 
Mahratta chiefs were swept into the temple. As they 
were followed, Vyas Shastree, who, remembering his 
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old skill in weapons, and unable to control himself, 
had seized sword and shield and mixed with the rest, 

— struck at a h^ige negro who was foremost, and 
wounded him sevei\[‘ly. 

“Dog of a Kaffir,” cried the man, grinding his 
t(‘.ctli, “get thee to hell!” and had not his arm caught 
that of a fellow-soldier Avho was near, depriving the 
cut of its , force, Vyas Hhastree had spoken no more. 
As it was, the blow descended upon his b#\re head, — 
he fell senseless among the crowd of dead and dying, 

— and those who entered the temple, trampled over 
him as one of the slain. 

Pahar Singh’s object was to save the shrine if pos- 
sible, but he felt himself helpless against the crowd of 
Moslems who, headed by the priest, now filled the 
v(^stibule, shouting their fanatic cry of “Doen, Deen!” 
Life was dear to him, dearer than the idol, for whicli, 
iu truth, he had no particular veneration, though he 
had dread. “If thou canst not save thyself. Mother,” 
he muttered, “I am not going to die for thee,” and, 
stepping aside, the men of Mam pr(*ssed on. 

The priest was among the foremost to enter the 
sanctum, where two old Brarahuns, cowering b(^sid(< 
the altar, were instantly slain; and, seizing the neck- 
laces of pearls and precious stones, he tore them away 
from the neck of the image, with one hand flinging 
them out among the people, while with the other he 
overthrew it, and, trampling it under foot, spat upon 
the face in scorn and contempt. 

If the men in the temple courts, impelled by reli- 
gious fury, showed no mercy, and, hunting unresisting 
^men and women into dark corners, slew them indiscri- 
minately till the areas were filled with dead and dying, 

17 * 
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lying in heaps as they had fallen by the sword or had 
been trampled down; tliose who had remained outside 
were, in their turn, no more humangi. Under the cry 
of ‘‘Deen, Decn! — for the faith, for the faith!” more 
cruelty was perpetrated in Tooljapoor than it has ever 
since forgotten; and daylight revealed a scene of 
])limder, rapine, and destruction, such as may bo con- 
ceived — but hardly described. 

Anunda and Eadha were safe at home, as we have 
already related; when, after an indistinct murmur, for 
whicli she could not account, the shots at tlie temple 
gate were suddenly heard; and, looking from tlie 
terrace, they saw tlie confusion in the court commence. 
Both were brave, but the terror of Anunda for her 
husband and Tara, was fast paralysing her senses. 

“1 will die liere,” she said; “take the wealth and 
jewels and leave me. Escape as .thou canst, Eadha; 
hide thyself, Moro will come and seek thee.” 

But Eadha would not leave her; and, descending 
to the lower apartments, they sat cowering in their 
cliamb(*.r, shivering at every sound, and, having extin- 
guished the light, remained in utter darkness. 

“Lady, lady!” cried a man’s voice in the outer 
verandah; “where art thou?” 

“It is Jdnoo Naik,* the Eamoosee,” said Anunda 
in a whisper. “God reward him for coming; he is 
true; Eadha, let us go with him!” 

“Lady, lady! the house is not safe! come, come,” 
continued the man earnestly; “leave all — my people 
will guard it — only come. Your honour is more tlian 
wealth, and you can only save it by flight.” 


* Chiefs among Ramoosees .-^re called NSik. 
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The terror of violence brought them forth. “Follow 
mo,” he said; “here are twenty men to guard the 
house — no one will molest them.” 

The women fallowed silently, sobbing as they 
went. The Ramoosce led them northwards out of the 
town to the edge of the great r{ivine, and descended a 
steep path, wliicli they knew led to a spring in one of 
the broad steps or ledges of the mountain, near which 
was a recess in the rock familiar to both. “Stay here,” 
he said; “no one can see you. I must return: here, 1 
should only betray you.” 

“At least, take away our ornaments,” said Anunda; 
“we dare not keep them. Keep them thyself, or hide 
them somewhere;” and the women hastily took off all 
they wore, and laid them on the ground before him. 

Jdnoo sat down on his hams, and counted them 
(bdiberately. “There are thirteen pieces, large and 
small, gold and silver together. Ye.s, they arc safe 
with me. Now, take my blanket, though it be a 
Mang’s; * sit in it till daylight. Ye can bathe after- 
wards and be clean. I will come early if I can, and 
take ye down the hills to Afsinga, or else s(*nd my 
son.” 

So saying, and without w^aiting for a reply, he left 
them, ascended the path rapidly, and disappear(3d over 
the ledge of the mountain; and the women remained, 
shivering with fright and cold, and listening in terror 
to the shots, which rose above tluj confused roar of 
screams and shouts proceeding from the town. 

On the other sidp , in the ravine, the progress of 
the band who carried oft’ Tara w^as but a short one. 


Mantj — the lowest caste among Dekhan Hindus. 
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Struggling vainly with her captors, she found resist- 
ance hopeless. Borne in the arms of two men, others 
held her hands and feet; and over her one of the 
thick coarse blankets of the comn^6n people had been 
thrown, which prevented cry of any kind. Tara felt 
that the men were gentle with her, and in spite of her 
terror, she retained her senses completely. She was 
aware that she was taken down the steps, and hurried 
along rapidly at a run; then there was a pause, and 
she was thrown into — rather than placed in — a 
palankeen, the doors shut to violently, and kept closed. 
They were carrying her away. Who could it be but 
Moro Trimmul, that was to leave that night? Even 
now her father might hear her screams, and terror lent 
strength to her voice ; but in vain — succour from him 
was indeed hopeless. 

As may be supposed, nothing had prevented the 
progress of the party under Fazil and Gopal Singh; 
and the latter, a pleasant companion, had amused the 
young Klian with anecdotes of his uncle, and of their 
border life, lie knew the ground perfectly, and they 
soon reached their destination; and while part of his 
men were drawn up between the rivulet and the pass, 
and some even ascended the pass itself, he conducted 
Fazil into the temple glen, which turned to the right 
out of the main ravine. At its mouth was some level 
ground, and the horsemen had just occupied it when 
the attack began above. 

It would have been impossible for the bearers of 
Tara’s litter to carry it over that rough path in the 
dark; and as she had been put into it, a torch was 
lighted, which was instantly seen by Fazil and Gopal 
Singh. 
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“Not a word from any one,” cried the latter; “some 
one is escaping. They cannot get away from us. Now, 
Meah, be careful.” 

“Strike, if any one resists,” said Eazil to the men 
about him; “but^it is better to take them alive. 
Look, ’tis a litter — who can it be? Peace all of you; 
be silent!” 

The gloom of night and some bushes concealed 
them, and* the advancing party saw and suspected 
nothing. More Trimmul was riding in front, Gunga 
following him. The palankeen was behind with the 
Ramoosces and servants around it on all sides. The 
baggage-ponies had already gone on before. 

“Stop!” cried Fazil, as ho laid hold of thoBramhun, 
and held his naked sword over him. “Who art thou? 
— nay, struggle or attempt to escape, and 1 will kill 
thee. — A Bramhun? Who art thou?” 

Moro Pundit had had no time to dress himself for 
the journey. His clothes were in the palankeen. 
Naked to the waist, with his hair streaming about his 
shoulders, he had come as he had been reciting. He 
had no weapons, nor means of resistance; and, though 
a powerful man, was no match for Fazil, who held him 
like a vice. 

“Moro Trimmul, by the Gods!” exclaimed Gopal 
Singh, who recognised him as the light from the torch 
fell upon him. “Ah, Maharaj!” he added, “you don’t 
know me, but I have seen you before.” 

“Then we are indeed fortunate, friends,” said Fazil 
joyfully; “and who is in the litter?” 

“My wife,” said the Bramhun sullenly; “do as ye 
will with me, but let her and the servants go on.” 

“llien thou hast married only lately, I’undit?” said 
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Gopal Singh dryly, “thou hadsi no wife tliree days 
ago. We had as well look at her, at all events, Meah, 
and prevent her screaming.” 

“Open the door! release me! r/3lease me!” cried 
Tara from within in piteous accetits. “Let me go! 
let me go! Ah, sirs, for your mothers’ honour, re- 
lease me!” 

‘'Art thou his wife?” asked Fazil, dismounting and 
opening the door of the palankeen; “if so, fear not, 
we have no war with women.” 

“Not so; I am not his wife,” cried Tara hastily, 
disengaging herself from the litter, and throwing her- 
self at Fazil’s feet. “0 sir, save me! Noble sir, by 
your mother’s, by your sister’s honour, save mo from 
him; he would have carried me away. Nay, 1 will 
not rise till you tell me you will take*, me to my 
father. 0 return with me and rescue him, else he will 
be slain! Come, I will lead ye back; he is a priest 
of the temple!” 

“It cannot be, girl,” said Fazil, more disturbed by 
’Para’s beauty, and more agitated than he cared to 
acknowledge to kiraself. “It cannot be till daylight, 
and no one will touch your father if he be a Bramhun ; 
so sit in the litter and fear not. And thou art not his 
wife?” and he pointed to More Trimmul. 

“0 no, my lord,” said the girl trembling; “you 
have been sent by tlie Holy Mother to deliver me, else 
ho would have carried me away by force. Do not 
give me to him, I beseech you.” 

“Fear not,” said Fazil; “no harm shall come to 
thee here. There is more in tliis matter than we can 
now find out, friends,” he continued to those about 
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him; “but bind that Bramhun on his horse, and tie it 
to one of your own.” 

“Ah sir, I will do that beautifully,” cried Lukshmun, 
“and with his own waistcloth too. But, friends, see 
that my T^ife docs tiot run away, while I am busy for 
the master there — to my mind she is the handsomest 
of the two.” 

It was Gunga who, knowing the path, had turned 
from it wh,en Moro Trimmul met Fazil, and, slipping 
from her hors(*., had tried to escape among the bushes; 
hut the quick eye of Lukshmun had detected her, and 
he had seized and dragged her forward. 

“May earth fall on thee, dog!” cried the girlf 
struggling with him, “foul hunchback as thou art, let 
me go.” 

“Not so,” he said, “I know thee, Ounga. My 
lord, she is one of the Mooiiees of the Mother up 
yonder; and are not all women taken in war, slaves?” 

“Peace,” cried Fazil; “sit quiet there, girl; move 
not, else I will have thee tied. All, that will do, 
friend,” he continued, as Lukshmun finished his 
(*areful binding up of Moro Trimmul; “you have not 
hurt him?” 

“Master,” rciilied the man, wagging his head, “it 
is a plan of my own, and while he is helpless to move, 
he is in no pain. Is it not so, Maharaj? Now sit 
quiet on your horse, l^unditjee, while I look after my 
wife; she has a noble gold belt, which she has promised 
me. Is it not so, 0 lotos-face?” 

“My lord,” said Gopal Singh interrupting, “the 
disturbance above gtows worse — had we not as well 
send the women and others to the rear? If there is 
any rush this way, they may come to harm.” 
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“A good thought, friend,” replied Fazil. 

“It is no use,” said Gunga, “the door is locked, 
and the key was tlirown away: no one can escape from 
thence by this road.” j 

So they remained, while the tuimult increased to a 
roar which filled the glen, above which shots were 
now and then heard; then fell to a dull murmur, and 
finally seemed to die away in the distant town. The 
temple lights became dim, and went out one by one, 
and the ravine grew dark. Then the stars shone out, 
and after a while dawn broke, and the mountain, and 
the rugged precipices of the glen and town above, 
♦were gradually revealed in the grey light. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

A WEARY delay and suspense had been endured till 
the day broke. Tai*a had been told, in kind and re- 
spectful tones, by the young Khan, whose protection 
she had claimed, to rest in the palankeen, and he had 
considerately shut the door to prevent annoyance to 
her by Ids men. So she sat undisturbed, but listening 
to the fearful din from the town and temple, shudder- 
ing at every cry and shriek; and when all was at last 
silent, spoculatiug upon the probable fate of her father, 
and of her mother and Radha, in a dreamy uncertainty, 
mingled with extreme terror. 

What had happened? That the town had been 
surrounded by the King’s troops there could be no 
doubt; yet why the violence? Who could the young 
leader of the party be, by whqpi she had been arrested, 
who spoke her own Mahratta tongue so softly and so 
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well? A strange thing, for he was evidently a Ma- 
homed an of rank. lie had looked so grand and 
beautiful as the torchlight flashed upon his bright steel 
morion and silvery coat of mjiil. Slie had never seen 
aught like him before. He might resemble the God 
Kamchunder, she thought, when he went to battle with 
the demon Kawun; and she shut her eyes at a vision 
at once so beautiful and so tcirible. Her gentle mind 
was all confusion, mingled with dreadful and undefined 
anticipation of misery, yet one thing was clear, she 
had been saved by that noble youth from Moro Trimmul 
and Gunga’s united design — saved from worse than 
death. 

The torch carried with her ])alankeen had been 
extinguished in the surprise, but the torchbearer had 
been detained, and she could see him sitting near the 
litter p(juriiig a drop or two of oil upon it now and 
then to keep it alight, yet without flaring. Once it 
did blaze up, and revealed for an instant the faces ol‘ 
the bearers sitting on their hams in a group, and the 
horsemen with Fazil in his bright armour standing 
around them; but all were strangers, else she would 
have spoken again — anything to divert her brooding 
thoughts and misery. 

As the grey liglit of dawn increased she could see, 
through the small Venetian blinds of the litter, that 
the royal horsemen stood in groujjs at a short dis- 
tance, all with their swords drawn. One party watched 
Moro Trimmul, who, tightly swathed in a cotton sheet 
so that he could not use his arras, sat upon his horse, 
which was tied to* another. Gradually she could see 
his features, gloomy and stem; savage, indeed, as h(^ 
writhed in the bandage which h(t was powerless to re- 
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move. Near him, on a strong? sat the girl 

Gunga, covered with a coarse white sheet, which had 
been thrown over her. A short stout man was holding 
her pony’s head, and his own horse stood beside her. 
Around were the soldiers, all mounted, and apart from 
them their young leader, on a powerful white horse, 
which stood still, tossing its head, and champing its 
bit occasionally. 

Past this figure, upon which her eyes rested won- 
deringly as the growing daylight revealed it more 
fully, she looked up to the glen, and temple, and town, 
where all was still — a silence she thought like death. 
The usual sounds of waking life, the music at the*, 
temple, which always played as daylight broke, the. 
earliest morning hymns, and clash of cymbals, were all 
wanting. They were at the mouth of the glen in a 
small paddock, near an old temple; she knew the place 
perfectly, and many a time had wandered there with 
her mother, or, with other girls, in search of flowers, 
and pieces of frankincense from the ancient trees which 
grew among some ruined walls. If the service in the 
temple had not been interrupted, it would have been 
proceeding at this hour, and the sound would come 
clearly to the place where they were; but the stillness 
was not broken. The men about her occasionally 
conversed in low tones or in whispers, but were for the 
most part silent 

It was now light enough to move, and the young 
Khan, calling to the bearers, bade them take up the 
litter and proceed. They were about to do so, when 
Tara again renewed her piteous appeal to him. 

“0 do not take me away!’^ she cried, “0 release 
me! I can find my way up the mountain. My father 
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was in tlie tem]>lo; my mother and all my people look 
for me. 0 noble sir, what am I to you? let me go; by 
your honour do not deceive me!” 

“Not so, ladyf\said Fazil, stooping from his horse 
towards the litter. “It is not fit for thee to go alone 
after last night’s disturbance; and there are rough folk 
up yonder, for whom I will not answer with one so 
fair as thou art. No one ever relied in my lionour that 
Avas deceived. Still trust, lady, and 1 will see thee 
safe amongst tliy people; fear not.” 

“0 noble sir,” said Tara sobbing, “I do trust, 1 
will trust; but (), give me not to him yonder, wlio is 
bound. He would have carried me away, and dis- 
honoured me, () sir, you have been ray preserver 
I'rom this danger, and 1 kiss your feet. My father is 
Vyas Shastrec, the chief priest of the temple, and we 
are well known. Take me to him, or semd for him, 
and he and my mother will bless you. O noble sir, 
ileceive not a helpless girl!” 

“Vyas Shastree!” cried Gopal Singh, who had 
overheard the latter part of Tara’s passionate* appeal; 
“then this, Meah Sahib, is liis daughter Tara, the 
strange new Moorlee; so beautiful tliat they say slie 
bewitches all men who see h(*T. Art thou not she, () 
girl? art thou not I’ara, the Moorlee? Speak truly.” 

“I am Tara,” she replied, “but no Moorlee. 1 
serve only in the temple.” 

“It is a lie,” cried Gunga sharply; “she is a 
IMoorlee, and one of us; do not believe her. Was she 
not dancing in the. temple when the disturbance be- 
gan? He cany her off, Meah Sahib?” she cried to 
Fazil Khan, pointing to Moro Trimmul. “1 tell you 
we had all arranged to go together, and because she 
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is more dainty than I am, he got a palankeen for 
her.” 

“Peace, girl,” cried Fazil; “be not shameless.” 

“O noble sir,” exclaimed Tara, intenupting him, 
“heed her not; what matter what she says? only 
take me to my father, then you will know the trutli. 
Indeed, indeed, 1 am no Moorlee like her; and forgive 
me for saying so much, but you are kind, and so 1 
speak.” 

“Who is this girl?” said Fazil sternly to Moro 
Trimmul. “What art thou doing with her? Is she 
Vyas Shastree’s daughter?” 

“I give no answer; find out for yourself. Why do 
you ask of me?” rejdied Moro Trimmul sullenly. 
“Cut me to pieces, but you get no speech from me.” 

“It is no use, Meah, asking him,” said Copal 
Singh; “let us take her up into tlie town, and see 
after her people.” 

“Not yet,” returned Fazil. “My father will most 
likely encamp at that village yonder, among the trees. 
Let these persons remain here, and we will go and see 
what they have been doing in the town. Stay thou 
here, Shtlre Khan, with the men. See that no one 
disturbs this girl; keep the others apart, and wait for 
us by the trees yonder. Fear not,” he continued to 
Tara; “I will bring news of thy people; keep close 
within the palankeen, and no one can harm thee;” 
and so saying, he turned his horse in the direction of 
the pass. 

“Fear not, lady,” said Sherd Khan, a fine old 
soldier, “he will be as good as his word. Ay, look 
after him; the bravest, gentlest, most faithful master 
that ever men served under. Yes, trust to his honour; 
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he will not deceive thee, he is too brave and too in- 
nocent for that,” 

For the time tit was a sweet assurance to Tara, 
and one Utterly unexpected; for Mussulmans — or 
Toorks, as the Mahrattas called them — had hitherto 
been terrible people in her imagination; but the dread 
for her father lying at her heart had as yet no relief, 
and her suspense and terror continued. 

Leaving Tara with his party below, Fazil Khan, 
with Gopal Singh, and others, rode up the pass, as 
soon as the rugged path could be safely traversed. 
What had happened in the temple? It was clear there 
had been some fighting — that Fazil liad expected 
from the Mahratta chiefs; tliey would hardly be taken 
without resistance, and there was an undefined dread 
lying at his heart, that if the fanatical spirit of the 
men had been aroused by the Peer, some evil might 
have been done to the liindu people t)r to the temple. 
Again and again ho regretted that that holy person 
1 1 ad not been sent on to Sholapoor with the main body 
of the force, and blamed himself for not having fore- 
seen mischief. 

Fazil Khan by no means shared the grim detesta- 
tion of Hindus as infidels, in which his father gloried; 
and he had been no willing listener to the denuncia- 
tions poured out against them by the Peer and other 
preachers, in the sermons on the Jehad or religious 
war, which had been preached at the capital and in 
camp. True, his father and the Peer, as well as others, 
resented the mingling, under the green banner of the 
Faith, of Mahratta infidels with Moslems; but Fazil 
knew them to be good and true soldiers; and his 
friendship for Bulwunt Rao, and experience of his 
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devotion, had changed the young Khan’s feelings very 
materially. Perhaps, also, Bulwunt Kao’s character 
had, in some respect, softened the. Khan’s dislike of 
“infidels,” “Kaffirs,” as he called, them-, but on oc- 
casions, the old fanatical spirit would break through 
all restraint, and urge him to deeds for which he had 
but little remorse. Too justly, therefore, Fazil feared 
this might have been such an occasion. 

They gained the summit of the pass as the sun’s 
rays, rising througli lines of cloud which hung over 
the eastern horizon, spread like a rosy fan into the 
blue and yellow sky above, tinging the lower lines of 
cloud with tints of scarlet and gold, against which the 
dark purple masses of mountain stretching into the 
plain stood out in bold relief. About the space between 
the town and the edge of the mountain, some of the 
Abyssinian horsemen were distributed in groups; while 
further on were other bodies of men, some mounted, 
others leading their horses up and down. The Nagar- 
chees, or kettle-drummers of each body, were beating 
the assembly vigorously, and single men were rapidly 
arriving from other quarters and joining their divisions. 
Fazil rode on with his companions, looking for some- 
body ho knew, who might give him news of his father, 
when, from behind a mass of buildings which formed 
the comer of a street outside the town gate, a cavalcade 
approached, led by men of his own Paigah, and in the 
midst of which rode his father, the Peer, and Ibrahim 
Khan, the leader of the Abyssinians, accompanied by 
the tall, martial figure of Pahar Singh. 

A hearty greeting ensued from all, and Fazil saw 
that his father and the Peer were flushed with ex- 
citement, while in the severe threatening aspect of 
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Paliar Siugli, tlioro was an expression which he could 
not define, which might he eitluT habitual — the result 
of the night’s fiitjgue, or something more — perhaps 
grief. . t . . 

“Come on, my sou,” cried the Khan eluierily; “we 
have ordered up provisions for the men, and can rest 
here in the (iosai’s Mutt, before we i*i(le on to Sliola- 
poor, and g(!t some kicheri cookcnl, wliich our friend 
Ibiahim Khan has promised to see after. Jnshalla! w(‘ 
sent many a Kaffir to liell last nigbl before, his time,” 
lie. continued, twisting up his miistaclu^s, “and I’oolja- 
poor ‘will long reimmiber firing ii]»on Afzool Khan’s 
men and killing true Ixfiievers! but we did not get 
that Brandiun of Siv^aji’s, -what was his name, Pahar 
Singh? — though he was there wlien w(' came, and 
that was a pity. M "'M---M ” 

“Moro Trimmid,” said T*ahar Sing int(‘i*posing. 

“Ay, that was it - — thanks, friend; and what hast 
thou done, my son?” 

“I have taken him! — that .Aloro whom y(‘, 
sought,” returned Pazil, “with two women and their 
servants.” 

“Now Alla be praised!” cried the Peer, “that he 
fell into !thy hands, Meah, iVn* that crowns our work; 
.and alive?” 

“Alive and unhurt, lluzrut” 

“Are you sure it is he?” asked Pahar Singh. 
“There are as many Moro Trimmuls as there are 
Tannajee Maloosrays!” 

“Your nephew ^ays it is. lie, and a humpbacked 
servant or retainer of yours, both knew him,” returned 
Fazil. 
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“Yes, uncle,” cried Gopal Singli, wlio now joined 
the group, “it is tlie true man; but he is sullen, and 
will not speak. We have left him below, safely 
bound; Lukshmun is watching him as a dog watches 
a rat, and there are all the young Khan’s men and 
ours with him.” 

“Go, bring him up,” said Afzool Khan; “let us 
examine him, and take his statement.” 

“Good, my lord; my nephew will go for him, if a 
Hindu may be trusted,” said Paliar Singh, as Fazil 
thought, with a sneer. 

“Certainly,” replied the Khan, “let him be 
brought.” 

“And the women, Meah?” asked Go2)al Singh. 

“Not yet,” he replied; “let the Brarahun come 
first;” and the young man, turning his horse, galloped 
towards the pass. 

“What women?” asked the Khan carelessly. 

“Two who were with him,” replied his son. “I 
will tell you of them afterwards.” 

The house they were going to was only a few 
yards distant; Ibrahim Khan rode on, saluting them as 
he passed, and they# dismounted and entered. “Em- 
brace me, son,” said the Khan, before he seated himself, 
“and give thanks to God for the victory. Alla has 
been merciful, and has ” 

“Yes, he has permitted his servants to do vengeance 
on the infidels,” said the Peer, interrupting Afzool 
Khan; “the idols of Satan have been overthrown, and 
their altar sprinkled with the blood of their infidel 
priests.” 

“Protection of God!” cried Fazil; “the temple has 
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not been harmed, nor its people, I trust? We had no 
war against priests, father.” 

‘‘Not the temjje, Meah — not the temple,” returned 
the Peer,* rubbing his hands together complacently. 
'‘It would take a good deal of gunpowder to blow it 
up, and we have none-, but for tlie rest, the work was 
well done. Inshalla! tlicy will not be able to renew 
tlieir devil-worship-, and when the King, on whom be 
peace, gives permission, T — I, Peer Syiid Bundagee 
— will come and ilestroy this house of idols, and build 
a mosque upon it^ and true believers will be feasted 
with cow’s flesh slain witliin its precincts. Ul-humd-ul- 
illa, who hath given us the victory!” 

“Father,” said the young man gravely, “is it as 
he says?” 

“Even so, my son, and thank God for it; and 1 
have vowed to give a thousand rupees to the work, in 
memory of the victory,” replied Afzool Khan. 

Fazil turned away, sick at heart. What evil might 
not have been done? more, even, than his fears had 
anticipated. 

“And thou hast no congratulation for thy father, 
Fazil?” asked tluj Khan, in a tone of disappointment. 

“O father, a thousand tliat thou art safe througli 
last night,” cried Fazil, “and — ” 

“No rejoicing for victory over the infidels?” asked 
the priest, with a sneer. “Thou hast a rare sympathy 
with them, I know, Meah Sahib; is this seemly in a 
Mussulman?” 

“Not with rebels, not with the King’s enemies,” 
returned Fazil quickly; “but I never warred against 
priests and women yet, nor did he. What hath been 
done, father?” 
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“Well, son,” replied the Khan, “they would not 
let us in after those Mahratta rebels, and l^ahar Singh 
there broke down the door*, meanwhile some of our 
men had been shot, for they fired first, and Huzrut 
there cried ‘Deen, deen!’ and we all rushed in pell- 
mell and cleared the court; that is all.” He said 
this apologetically, Fazil thought, and feared to tell 
the rest. 

“Will you come with me, Pahar Singli?” said the 
young man; “you know the ]dace; 1 would see it.” 

“Yes, 1 will come,” said the chief rising, and sighing 
as he replied; “perliaj)s it could not be helped, and 
yet some things w(‘re done wJiich will stir Hindu 
minds sorely througJiout the country, (^ome, Meah 
Sahib; it is not a pleasant sight, but 1 will go with 
you.” 

“Keep the prisoner till I return, father,” continued 
Fazil; “1 would fain Jiear what he says for himself.” 

“If thou wilt go, son, rctimi quickly,” replied the 
Klian, “but I Iiad ratlier tliou didst not. What is the 
use of it; what is done is done;” and Fazil thought 
his father sighed. 

“1 would rather^ see the worst with my own eyes, 
fatlier,” rejdied Fazil, “than hear lies from others. 
Come, sir,” he added to Pahar Singh, who waited for 
him, “I attend you.” 

“He will be vexed at what he finds,” said the 
Khan when Fazil Avas gone; “and it will distress his 
young heart. He has never seen the like, and it re- 
quires older eyes, like thine and mine, Huzrut, to 
look on such sights unmoved.” 

“Ay, true,” replied the Peer; “but one or two 
battle-fields will be enough to cure him, and methinks 
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lie is ovor-toiulor to iniidels. Well, \^e sliall see wliat 
be advises about this Bramhuii, for he is clear in 
council. Tho man ouj 2 :ht to die.” 

“He *\vill not (^aro about the men,” said the Khan 
musing abstractedly, “but about the women who are 
dead; and that loving lu art of his motJier\s which sh(‘< 
gave him, will be grievTal. (Jod knows J would not 
have had it so.” 

“Aineen!” said the JV,er, “nor 1, Klian. But th(*y 
were only Kafirs after all, ami diil not Fercize- Shah, 
of blessed memory, make a pile, of infidels’ heads be- 
fore the gat(‘ of (lulburgah fort?” 

Afzool Khan did not answ(‘r - - he a|)])eared ill at 
ease: and the jiriest, taking his b(‘a<ls I'rom his waist- 
band, settled himself on his heels, Avith his eyes shut, 
assuming an attitude of com])laeent meditation on 
things divine, as thc^y pass(‘d raj»idly through his 
fingers. 


ClIAPTEB XXXI 1. 

Fazil and Pahar Singh went^out together into the 
street. '^Flie latter led the Avay through the gate and 
along the main streets of the town to its centre, where, 
a busy, motley sc(*ne now presented itself. The, Arnil, 
or local civil officer, was seated in his (hichen-i, or hall 
of audience, surrounded by a crow'd of per)])le to whom 
he w^as giving orders for Hour, grain, butter, sheep, 
forage, and the other countle.s.M necessities of the force 
Avhich had so suddenly come upon him. Hiey did not 
pause there, but turned down the main street leading 
to the temple, the gild(‘d s 2 )ire,s and other portions of 
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which appeared at the end of it, the craggy sides of 
the glen, and, beyond all, the precipices of the Ram 
Durra, which were veiled in the bli^e morning vapour. 

Now there was no doubt of wfiat had happened. 
The pavement of the bazar, worn smooth by the naked 
feet of thousands of pilgrims and devotees in centuries 
past, was stained with blood which, as they advanced, 
was still wet and -slippery in many places. Already 
had the town scavengers begun to wash it away, and 
were pouring vessels of water on the flags and sweep- 
ing them with brooms. A few shops only, were open 
for the sale of flour, butter, and groceries, the owners 
of which sat within, with scared faces, evidently in the 
direst terror. 

“ They lay thick here,” said Pahar Singh — the first 
words he had spoken, “but have been removed, and 
they are burying them yonder, outside, all together — 
infidels, as your father would say, and true believers. 
But stay, Meah Sahib, there is one of my poor fellows 
lying here in a shop. I thought him dead, but he is 
alive as yet; let us look at him. A poor fellow,” he 
said, repressing a sob; “a poor hunchback, but he was 
like a dog to me — not a man. Perhaps he may know 
me now, or he may be dead; let us see.” 

Pahar Singh turned to the right into a small court- 
yard, in an open verandah of which several rough- 
looking men were sitting beside a body laid on the 
ground, and partly covered with a bloody sheet. They 
rose as the chief advanced, and saluted him. 

“How is he now, Nursinga?” ‘asked Pahar Singh; 
“will ho live? Rama,” he continued, bending over 
the man, whose eyes wore evidently glazing fast, 
“Rama, dost thou know me — the master?” 
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The man looked vacantly around, hearing the 
words, smiled, and felt about with his hands, as if to 
clutch what it was denied him to see. Suddenly, and 
as the chief put nis own hand into that which sought 
it, the dying eyils brightened, and met those of his 
master in a scared, wild gaze at first, but one which 
softened tenderly into a look of rapt affection. He 
tried to speak, but it was hopeless; to raise himself 
by drawing his master’s hand to him, and clasping 
that he had in botli his own — but in vain. The lips 
moved, and Pahar Singh bent his head down to listen. 
The bystanders could hear nothing; but Pahar Singh 
said in his ear loudly, “Yes, it shall all be done — 
all; fear not.” 

It was enough. Perhaps the man might have 
lingered a while if he had not been excited; but the 
old chiefs words had suddenly rallied the flickering 
lamp of life. It liad sparkled for a moment, and fell 
back, dull and smouldering, into the socket; the eyes 
again glazed, and the clasped hands relaxed their 
grasp, tried once more to recover it, failed, and fell 
powerless beside him, and the rugged bronzed features 
were fast growing into the strange majesty of Death. 

“It is no use staying,” said the chief, drawing away 
his hand to brush the tears from his eyes, “he will not 
know me again. Come, Mcah; I, too, am growing a 
fool. Sec to him all of you. If his brother come, well and 
good; if not, bury liim decently, and not with the rest.” 

“Have you any retainer who is loved and trusted 
as you would trust a faithful hound?” asked Pahar 
Singh, suddenly turning round as they were walking 
out of the court. “Ah! I forget, dogs are impure to 
you Mussulmans,” he continued; “forgive me.” 
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“Nay, no forgiveness is needed,” replied Fazil. 
“Yes, I have one as true and faithful to me as that 
poor fellow was to you.” # 

“What is he?” asked the chief abruptly — “Mus- 
sulman or Hindu?” 

“Hindu,” repli(‘d Fazil; “a Mahratta.” 

“A Mahratta,” cried th(‘ chief; “one of the enemies 
of your race? 1 marvel, and yet am glad. Yes, be 
true to him and he will newer deceive you; he will 
give his life for you. Only be true, as I liave been 
to mine. Two in a mouth,” he muU(‘r(‘d to himself; 
“one tlien^, one h(‘,re; my best and truest. What 
matter, Mcjah?’##* he continued aloud; “sooner or later 
the message readies us all. Miiui might liavc come 
last night, yet 1 am Jiere.” 

Was this tlie old »Jogi of tlie temple, of licejapoor? 
the sordid lover of gold, the pitiless robber and mur- 
derer? A strange contradiction in character as in 
acts; and now, sobbing as he walked out into the 
street, Fazil could see that tears were wet on his 
cheek, and glisteiual on the giizzhal mustache wliere 
they had fallen. 

“He was shot here,” said the chief, pausing at the 
gate, “while breaking it in with his axe, and the shot 
came from that loophole. When I got in, the man 
who fired it died with a blow where he sat, so thou 
wert avenged, my poor hound. But what use is it, 
Meali, now niy slave is gone? Come; you have al- 
ready seen enougli of this misery, and what is below 
there is worse. Will you go on?” 

“Yes, I will go,” returned Fazil. “1 would know 
if one Vyas Shastrec was slain, witli others.” 
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“Vyas Shaslree, Moali!” cried tlie cliief. ‘'Why, 
he was in the temple. I saw liim. Ali, tiie poor 
Sliastree, J hope ^ot, for I knew him well — a learned 
Vundit, sir; indeed come, search for liim is at least an 
object.’' ' 

It was a terrible siglit as they advanced. Why 
dwell on it? Many bodies had been removed, and 
all the wounded; but many still remained, m(;n and 
women toj^ether, as yet unclaim(*d, and there was 
blood everywhere, glistering* and drying* in tlie sun. 
Near the teinph* porch were several bodies in a heap. 
Fahar Singh looked at tlnuu all narrowly, but tlie 
Sbastree was not among them. ( )ne,^ of tlie tmnple, 
attendants was sitting in the vestibule, weeping in 
stupid grief; the chief shook liim roughly, roused him, 
and he got u]). 

“Didst thou see Vyas Shastree?” he asked; “was 
he hurt last night?” 

“lie was killed,” said the man, “there,” and he 
pointed to the. entrance. was fighting, and a 

negro killed him. Ere day broke, they took him uj> 
and carrii'd him away.” 

“Dead?” asked Eazil. 

“Dead,’' said the man, - - “quite dead; I helped to 
j)Ut him upon the litter they brought for him, and 
they have burned him by this time.’’ 

“And his wife?” asked the chief, “Anunda Hye?” 

“Seek her at her house,” said the man, turning 
away. “8he w^as not here, nor Radha Bye either, 
ilis daughter I’ara ;pras here, but no one knows what 
becamd of her.” 

It w^as enough. The Shastree was dead. Ajiother 
man w^ho advanced from behind the shrine said the 
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same, and Fazil need ask no more. He looked around 
— the place was slipperj with blood, and dark, ex- 
cept for a dim lamp in the shrine. /He looked in, — 
the altar was bloody, and the image, its rich clothes 
torn and dabbled in blood, lay b6neath, on its back, 
as it had fallen. The dim ray of the lamp fell upon 
it, upon a few gold ornaments still about its neck and 
arms, and upon the weird ruby eyes, that seemed to 
him to glow with a fiendish expression of malice. 

“Evil spirit,” he said turning away, “if thou art 
in being among the devils, thou art at least helpless 
to rise, or to avenge thyself — lie there for ever. 
Why- does the J3lessed Alla suffer thy abomination!” 

“Come away,” cried Pahar Singh to the young 
man. “Faugh! the place is evil; come — go not near 
the Mother, she may hurt thee.” 

“Do you believe in her?” asked Fazil. 

“I fear her,” was the reply; “she is very greedy 
and very terrible: she takes life for life, and more be- 
sides. Come — we will see after these women: I 
know the Shastree’s house.” 

Life for life, and more besides! Those words came 
back with a strange vividness upon Fazil’s memory 
in after times. Then, they but excited a shudder of 
regret at the superstition which suggested them. 

“O that 1 had come up here, instead of going 
below!” said Fazil to his companion. “Had I but 
known the place, I would have done so. 0 my father, 
why was this done?” 

“It could not have been stayed, Meah. As they 
say in Persian, ‘Sliooduni-Shooduni’ — what i§ to be, 
is to be,” returned Pahar Singh; “nay, for that matter, 
why did I bring youi- father and his men at all? 
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Some of those pig-headed servants of Nimbalkur’s 
began it by shutting the gate, and killing my poor 
Rama; and after Vhe Peer Sahib’s cry of ‘Decii! deen!’ 
you might as we^l liave tried to stop the Bcema in 
flood as the men. All 1 could do was to save Nimbal- 
kur and others, while the Peer was pulling down the 
Mother from her altar, and spitting on her. Aha! 
holy priest! we sliall see who is strongest, the Mother 
or thee. Bless Grod for it IMeali, that thy father had 
nothing to do with that; and when the Peer proposed 
to send for cows to slay there, he would not have it 
done.” 

Fazil sighed. It was not that horfeared the God- 
dess Mother, though of her power tlien, as now, there 
was an undefined dread among Mahoraedans, and 
ceremonies of propitiation, and deprecation of evil, 
were often performed privately even among the most 
strict in religious matters; but In*, dreaded the effect 
on the Mahratta people at large. No one could know 
of the true reason of Afzool Khan’s advance on the 
town; the plunder and desecration of the temple, 
would seem to all to have been tlie actual purpose; 
and the deed would produce a shudder of execration, 
he well knew, from one end of Mahardstra to the 
other. 

Thus conversing, they reached the upper gate, 
where one of the men in attendance on the dying re- 
tainer met them. The tears on his fac(j needed no 
speech to explain them. “He is dead,” said the man; 
“he never spoke afterwards.” 

“My poor fellow!” exclaimed Pahar Singh. “Ah! 
Meah, the best swordsman, the best rider — hunchback 
as he was — the best at all his weapons of all that I 
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have; and the truest heart too, rough and faithful. 
Well, no matter now. Is Lukshmun there?” he con- 
tinued. / 

“No, master, he is not. We have sent for him.” 

“Do not delay. Bury Kama kt once. 1 do hut 
accompany the young Khan; and then the horn will 
sound. Be quick.” 

They passed on, turning to th(‘ left, into a street 
which ascended to a high(‘,r level in tlui h)wn. As 
they proceeded, evidences of ])lund(‘-r and violence were 
hut too visible. Here a patcJi of hlood on the pave- 
ment still wet — then* [lortions of cloths, — brass and 
copper v(‘-ss(ds dropped in hight, — doors broken in 
with axes, and tlu' interior courts of such houses as 
were entered in dire confusion -- women and men 
alike, weeping and wailing bitterly. 

“This is the 8hastree’s house, Meah,” said Pahar 
Hingh; “enter and see.” 

There was no one in it. ^Fhey went to the end of 
the courts, even to that in which was the temple and 
Tara’s garden, all so trim and neat. The body of an 
Abyssinian was lying among the flowers, and another 
of a Mahratta near him. The sacred fire was still 
smouldering on tin*, altar, and J^ahar Singh reverently 
lifted some logs of wood, and put them on it. Hero 
and there about the rooms were splashes of blood and 
marks of violence, but none of the room doors were 
open. 

“Their property is safe, Meah,” said the chief; 
“but who are alive, and who dead? There is no one 
here. Let us ask the neighbours.” 

They inquired t)f several. One man said that 
Janoo Naik and the town Kamoosees had defended 
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the house autl l)eaten off plunderers; but they knew 
nothing of t]u‘ Avomen. 

“Como,” snitAPaluir Sijigli to Fazil, “avo lose time 
here. Let us seek Janoo Niiik. I knoAA" Iiim. He 
Avill be at tlui (hfcherri, and Avill knoAv;” and tliey 
Avent. 

Janoo was found, but he had no idea of telling 
Pahar 8ingli the robber cliief, and a gooddooking 
Mahomedan, avIumv he had liiddcai Anunda and KadJia, 
Avdio, noAV safely deliver(*d From tlieir night-watch ()n 
the ledge of th(‘, rock, had been guid(‘d by his son at 
(‘arly dayliglit over th(‘ hill to tlu^ \lllagii of Afsinga, 
vvluu’c tliey were in sal'ety. Janoo had returned to 
his post; and if Fazil and Pahar Singh had o])ened 
the kitchen door they would ]um‘ found live of his 
imm in it, Avdio had Avatch(‘d tlumi narrowly, and were 
on guard ov(‘r tin*. hoiiS(‘. 

their united impiiries »fanoo had but one an- 
sAver, — the Abyssinians liad atiack(;d tin; house, car- 
ried off the Avoineii, and munhired them. “Alas, alas!” 
h(‘ said, ])ret(‘nding to Aveep bitterly, “they had not 
even Bramhiins’ rites. J'hey AV(‘re flung into the trencii 
without, and buried Avith the rest. Alas, alas! and so 
beautiful as they were. Do ye doubt? Look, her(‘, 
are some ornaments of theirs AAhich I am going to give 
to the Sirkar,”"* and he showed a small bundle tied 
up in a bloody cloth, tlu^ contents of which chinked as 
he handled it. 

“We can do nothing more, Meah,” said Pahar Singh. 

“My lord, J a^e tlndr salt — Avhy should I tell a 
lie?” he returned, with a real expression of sorrow. 

* — lit. Government; the rcprenentative of authority. 
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“Go and see if they be in their house.” “They are 
after no good,” thought Janoo; “and if 1 could only 
find Tara Bye, the Shastree would/ give me a gold 
kurra.* At any rate, I have prevented them asking 
more questions, I think.” * 

“Poor girl,” thought Fazil, “she is desolate indeed 
■ — father, mother, all dead. Had they any relatives 
here?” he asked of the lianioosee. 

“None, my lord. The Shastrec's elder wife came 
from Wye in the Concan, they say, and the last one, 
Moro Trimrnurs sister, also from thence. Here there 
is no one; and 1 would not tell them if there were,” 
he added to himself. “What do they want with 
them?” 

“We had better go, Meah Habib,” said Pahar 
Singh. “1 will but tell Boorhan-uo-deen the Niiib to 
seal up the ho\ise of the Shastree, and guard it from 
plunder, and join tliee at thy father’s. Do not wait 
for me.” 

Fazil went on sadly. The state of the girl whom 
lie. had already rescued from violence, affected him 
deeply. So beautiful, so strangely beautiful to him, 
unaccustomed to 8e(* the higher classes of Hindu women. 
“O that Zyna was here,” he thought. “She might be 
a sister to her, and soothe away that grief. Who can 
break to her what has happened?” 

As Paliar Singh had predicted, Fazil found his 
father and the J\*er in the act of dismissing the Mah- 
ratta sirdars, apparently wdth respect; for there was a 
silver bottle of uttar standing upoji a salver, and a 
tray with betel leaves on it, on the floor, in the centre 
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of the room. Ibrahim Khan and several otlior officers 
were sitting around, and the priest had apparently re- 
laxed from his devotional position. A servant took up 
the salvei; and tray as Fazil entered, and the chiefs 
prepared to rise at ithe signal, as did also the Khan. 

“Have we leave to depart, Khan Sahib?’’ said an 
tddcrly man, with long whitci mustaches. 

“Dejmrt in peace,” replied Afzool Khan. “1 think 
you all understand now, that it haj)pened inadvertently. 
‘Shooduni-Shooduni,’ you know — what Avas to be, 
was to be-, and what is done, is done. Ilis Majesty 
^hall hear favourably of your visit to me. Inshalla! 
lie will be satisfied; and all intended fines and con- 
fiscations will be averted. Only for that Bramhun 
intriguer ye had been safe. Did the royal troops 
ever interfere Avith ye before? Masludla no! Ull- 
liumd-ul-illa. No! Astagh-fur-oolla! No! and never 
will again.” 

“And tli(‘ bounty for restoration of tliii temple, 
Khan Sahib?” said the old cbief iiKpiiringly. 

“Ahem! (Jood. 1 Avill see about it; yes, I bav(‘ 
no doubt the King will be mercirul. Do in ])eace,” 
said the Khan decidedly; and, saluting them again, 
they passed out. 

“You see they are .satisfied, son,” said the Khan 
(juickly; “avo have told them it could not have been 
lielped, and they agree. IVclI, Avliat ilidst thou see? 
Did I’ahar Singh tell thet‘ Ijoav they fired first?” 

“He did, father; he told me all, and I have seen 
all. 1 pray the im^rciful Alla never to show me such 
a sight again. O father, how many houses arc de- 
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solalc and in rais<*ry whicli worn happy hoinos hint 
iii^jlit hoforo wn canio!” 

“Amoen! my son/’ returned Khan si^hin^i:: 
“yes, wo all say so now. Do wo not, lluzrut? I3ut 
th(‘y linul tirst, and ^^hat was to be w'as to be!” 

“And th(‘ idol W'as overthrown; that inja^'(‘. of the 
([(‘vil’s inotlier,” crieil tlio priest j^^riinl). “Didst then 
see that, MeahV” 

‘'I did,” said Fa/.il, “and rejokaid, tlionf»h those 
devilish nul (‘yes liauiit me still.” 

“1 spat ‘»n th<‘in, Moah, \vhih; tlioy hired at me 
from the j^round,” said the l*«‘er .sava;L::e]y; “and 1, 
tO(», see them still, tlashin;;' throu^ih tin* priest's blood 
whieh fjfushed oot upon th(‘m Hut what tear, Meah, 
M'hat f(‘arV What savelh the holy l>ook, chapter 
tvvt'iit vsecond, 'Verily the idols \\hi(;h }e invoki^, be- 
side (lod, can ncv(‘r creat<‘ oven a sinicle fly;' no, nor 
hurt OIK' either, my son. Wh(*ri‘fore th(*re is no fear 
no tear; b(* comforti'd ” 

Fazil tlionirht tin* prii'st shuddered as he shnif^^ed 
his shoulders, and, shutting his eyes, settled himself 
oniM* move on his heels, and bejxan tellin;r his beads 
Mith frrtsat devoutness. So a ;reneral sih*nce fell amon^ 
them. 
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CHAPTKR XXXllI. 

I 

The sileiicv wah oj)pr(*ssive. Tlu* Khan was smoking, 
and tlu* dull, monotonous j^urf^lo of tlu* hookah wont 
on incessantly, almost irritatin*^ Fu/.il, and provoking*’ 
him to speak a^ain; l)ut his father had shut his eyes, 
and pntled in(‘chanieally , emitting the smoke throiigli 
his iiostriK, anti tlie piicst wa-^ (‘vidcntly ahsorbed in 
devotional contem])lation. Any interruption would be 
welcome. 

“ddiey have hiViUf^ht up the ])risoner,” saitl Ibrahim 
Khan, a strangely silent man, but good soldier, who 
rarely spoke to any one. 'TJ«* is now e.ntt*riug tlie, 
court door; siiall lie he ordered in?” 

“Ay!” Haiti Afzool Khan, “h*t him lx* disjaised of 
before our breakfast, d'liat Kicheri, Khan Sahib!” 

“Inslialla, it will soon be ready; T nill gt> and .see 
to it,” lie replied, anti he got uj> atul went ttut, as (io- 
pal Singh, Lukshmiiu, and st»ine others <‘nten*d Mnro 
Ihmdit was bound as befon*, with a turban round his 
neck, the end of wliieli wa.s held hy Lukshmim with 
one hand, whih* the other grasped a heavy naked sabre. 
Tilt* girl Gunga hdlowed them. 

Afzoid Khan, the priest, and Fa/Jl looked at the 
Hrarahun from head to fo«U; hut he did not tpiail, or 
betray any emotion wliatever except that his brood 
chest was lieaving^under the bandagt*, and his hands, 
which just appeared below it, were tightly clenched. 

“This is iloro Trimrnul, ' said Gopal Singh; “we 
all know him. He u.sed to lodge here wdth the Gosai.s, 
n Vj 
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;ui(l tlicy arv. all lioro to speak to him. Is it not true, 
() llawas?” he continued to some of* the household who 
crowded in. f 

“It is he, my lord, sure enoii^^h,” cried several of 
the Gosais in a hreath; “it is M(>i*o IVimmul, who 
lived here.” 

“Ifave ye f^ot his jjapersV” asked tlie priest. 

“Tliey are most likely in the panniers and ha^s on 
the ponies,” said Gojud Siiiiih, “or in the palankeen. 
What matter? — here is tlie man himself.” 

“Ask him, my son, if he has auf>:ht to say. Ask 
him in his own tcnifriu*,” said the Khan. “AVe would 
not destroy him unlieard.” 

Fazil put the c[ue.stion. 

“J (lid not intend to speak,” said Aforo Trimrnul, 
“for 1 am in hands vhich know no mercy, and I need 
none. All wlio take work like mine are prepared to 
die at any liour. All 1 ask of yi' is to let this f^irl g-o; 
she is a poor Moorlee who was faithful to me. Let 
her go, Khan Sahib, with the gold I gave her. As 
f(»r me, as you have slain m.any iiinoeeiit Ihamhuns, I 
am not to be spared, for I have done all 1 needed, and 
ray mission is ended.” 

“AVhat hast thr.u done?” asked the priest. 

“Thou art a priest of thy faith, " answer(‘d the man, 
“1 one of mine; uhat thou dost and wouldst do for thy 
faith, I would do and have been doing for mine. Does 
that content thee?” 

“Enough!” cried the Khan, “he confesses. What 
shall wo do with him?” 

“Let him die, father,” said Fazil solemnly. “He 
was contriving more evil than you know' of, as his face 
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tells, — now look at it as I speak, — yes: and ho 
would have done it too. Let him die.” 

As Fazil spoke, a gny ashy paleness overspread 
the Bramlmn’s face, ^ and a shudder })ass(Hl throuti^h him; 
but he did not answer, and takinj^, as it were, a lonf^ 
inspiration, drew himself up to his full hoif^lit, closing 
his fingers convulsively. 

‘‘Fazil,” asked his father, “dost thou say death, iny 
son.'' 

“I do,” said Fazil, “in justice for this man’s evil 
deeds, which have brouglit misery to liimdreds, and 
will yet cause more.” 

“Shabasli,” cried the j>riest, “1 'Miumd-ul-illa! there 
is good stuff in tlice ^^et, IVleali. Wliat sayt‘t]i the holy 
book, chapter forty-seven? ‘When ye encounter tlu*< 
unbelievers, strike off their heads, until yc* have* made 
a great slaughter.’ Yes, let him di(‘.” 

Afzool Khan mused for a wliile. The prie.st’s quo- 
tation was conret, and his own fanaticism confirmed 
it. Was he, however, so a])palled by the recent de- 
struction of innocent Hindu file, that he iKJsitaled as 
to this one? or was it in regard to tlj(i fact that ]\I.oro 
I’rimmul w^as a llramlmn, and the popular objection to 
putting such men to death being great, that lie now 
hesitated? Both causes probably combined to influence 
him. 

“I am not going to do it, Puiiflitjee,” said Luksli- 
mun to MoroTrimmul in a whisper, “be.cause thou art 
a Bramhun; but there is no harm wishing thee as 
sharp a sword as thik is. See!” 

Moro Trimmul looked askance at the hunchback 
as he would have done at a reptih*, and shrank in- 
stinctively from him. They saw his eye wander 

10 * 
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along the edge of the bright blade from hilt to point; 
but though he shuddered perceptibly, he said no- 
thing. 

Afzool Khan took his chin and beard in' his hand, 
leaned his elbow on his knee, looked furtively once 
or twice under his bushy eyebrows at the priest and 
Kazil in turn, but did not speak, and again resumed 
his position, l^lie prisoner’s large bright eyes were 
fixed on him with an intensely inquisitive and earnest 
ex])ression; and drops of sweat gathered on his brow 
and temples; but though his life hung on a word, 
there was no fiiar visible, and Fazil could not repress 
admiration of the man’s calm bearing and contempt of 
death. 

“It cannot be, Huzrut, yet,” said Afzool Khan at 
length; “we have much to learn from him, and, after 
all, son, h(‘ was but doing his duty truly and faithfully. 
If I had sent tlio(^ on such an errand, or the King had 
sent thee, wouldst thou not have done the same? I’ake 
him away, put irons on him. lie must be sent to the 
King, and judgc'd at Beejapoor.” 

“"Where thou wilt die under the Goruk Imlee tree 
like Jelnindar Beg,” said Lukshmun. “Ah, yes, that 
was a clean stroke of Kama’s; and they don’t care for 
Bramhuns tliere.” 

At that moment Pahar Singh entered. “Yes, that 
is the man,” ho said, looking intently at the Bramhun. 
Then turning to his follower, “Go, Lukshmun,” he 
said, “they seek thee. Rama is dead, and thou sliouldst 
go and pour the water at his burial.” 

“Head!” cried the man, starting back, and drop- 
ping the end of the turban, “Dead! O no, master, 
not Rama!” 
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“Go, and tlio.u wilt see,” said the chief, turning 
away. 

Lukshmun spt^ke no word. Tliey saw his broad 
chest heaving, and he gasped for breatli. The shock 
was too sudden and great, and he fell senseless against 
the wall. In doing so the gold zone which he had 
hung over his arm rolled away. 

“It is mine,” said Gunga, jjicking it up, and clasp- 
ing it about her waist, “lie gave it me, ask him;” 
and she pointed to the Jlramhun; “ask him; and that 
fellow would have stolen it. May 1 go?” she con- 
tinued, addressing the Khan; “I am only a poorMoor- 
lee of the temple? you do not neiul me.” 

“Surely,” said the Khan, “we want no women. 
Go!” and she made a humble salutation to him, and 
turned aside. 

“Is he, too, dead?” asked Pahar Singh, turning to 
Lukshmun. “Hicy were twins, ye see, sirs,” lu‘, said 
to the bystanders, “and his spirit may have gone after 
his brother s.” 

But it was not so. Lukshmun had fainted, and 
revived as water was poured down Iiis tliroat and a 
man fanned him with a cloth. lie looked about him 
dreamily; then some one raised him up, and led him 
away. 

“And he?” asked I^ahar 8ingh of th<» Khan, point- 
ing to Moro Trimmul. “Is he to die? what will ye do 
with him, Khan Sahib?” 

“Not yet; he will go to Beejapoor,” returned th(‘, 
Khan, “and answer; for his deeds to the King.” 

“It is just,” replieid the chief; “he has only done 
w^hat a good servant should do. lie tempted me for 
his master, as I could have tempted him — ” 
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“That is just wliat I said,” said tlie Kliau inter- 
rupting. 

“And he took no man’s life,” continued the chief, 
“and the law will spare his.” 

“The law,” interrupted the priest scornfully, “the 
blessed law is not for infidels, save for their destruc- 
tion. For what is written in cliaptcr forty-seven — ” 

“Peace,” cried the Khan, who dreaded a dispute 
between them, “let it pass. 1 have spared him. Take 
him away — keep him with the standard of thePaigah, 
and let no man or woman ha\e speech of him; he can 
cook his own food.” 

They led Moro Trimmul away. He said nothing; 
but Fazil saw a smile of triumph, he thought, flash 
over his grave features. AV^hen they looked for the 
girl Ounga she had gone also, and was not io be seen. 
Fazil, too, had disa 2 >p(;ared. As tlic Khan’s break- 
fast was brought, the kicheri and kabobs he loved so 
well, he washed his hands, and waited awhile for Fa- 
zil’s return; but able to contain himself no longer, 
drew near to the smoking dish, and crying Bismilla! 
he, the priest, and those present, after the necessary 
ablutions, plunged their hands into the pile of rice, 
and ate heartily. 

Fazil could no longer restrain himself. lie had 
promised the girl he had left below tlie pass, to get 
news of her people for her; and, taking advantage of 
Pahar Singh’s entrance, and the conffiroion occasioned 
by Lukshmun’s fall, had slipped out unobserved. It 
was but a short distance, his horse was still saddled, 
and he mounted and rode as rapidly as he could down 
the hill. 

The men were where he had left them, under the 
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trees ty the rivulet. Hliore Ivlian was on foot, standing 
by tlie palankeen, pointing to tlic road and to Fazil 
as he descended. Some of the men were on horse- 
back, otliers lying in the sliade holding their horses’ 
bridles. i 

As he neared the palankeen, the old man slowly 
advanced, and Fazil could see th('r(‘ were tears on his 
furrowed che<*k. lie saluted tlie young Khan res])ect- 
fully, and put his hand on his saddle-bow. 

“1 never saw grief like hers,” he said, "‘nor such 
fear, nor misery, at your delay. ‘Why did he go?’ 
was all she could say at hrst — and sinc(‘. 1 sootlied her, 
she lias cried the more — ‘Why doth he delay?’ Once 
I persuaded her to gc> and wash h(‘r face at the river 
and drink water, and she did so, and was the better of 
it. And, O ]\Ieah! she is so beautiful! Fven our rough 
men say she is a Peri, not a woman. 8])(‘ak gently to 
licr, Meah.” 

Fazil dismounted and walked on. A large space 
had been left about the j>alankeen, and no one had in- 
truded upon I’ara. I’owards the rivulet the doors 
were ope.n, and she was sitting on tlie (‘dge of tlm 
litter, but Avith her feet on the ground without, ami her 
face buried in lier knees. She did not look up till the 
young man Avas cIo.se to her; then, Avith irr(‘pressible 
emotion, she tlircAv herself at his fe(‘t. 

“O take me to them!” she cried piteously — “take 
me to tluun! they are waiting for me, tiny are looking 
for their Tara! <> sir, they will not rest, nr eat, till 
they know 1 am sy.fe. l^et me go — take me to them. 
Why am I detained? I liave done no evil!” 

“Rise,” said Fazil, “rise — 1 may nut touch thee*, 
to raise thee u]); but Alia has laid a heavy hand on 
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t}i(3e, and thou must listen to true words, though they 
bring thee such affliction as thou hast not known in thy 
young life.” 

Tara raised herself to her knees and looked up. 0 
the misery of those great eyes in which were no tears 
— red, dry, and glistening: while the sweet features 
quivered under bewildering anticipations of what was 
to follow. Fazil could not bear to look on her, and 
turned away, “Would there were any one else to tell 
thee but me,” he said, “it would be w^ell.” 

“Speak,” she replied calmly, “there is no deceit 
in your tongue — he whom you left with me says 
so*, he told me you would not deceive me, and this 
suspense is terrible, do not prolong it — speak. I will 
listen.” 

“Nor will I,” returned Fazil; “sit down as thou 
wast, and may God keep thy heart, as 1 tell thee of 
thy misery. Yesterday there were a father, a mother, 
another wife, and thyself, in a happy home. Now three 
are gone, and thou art here.” 

Ho saw her, as he spoke, clutching nervously at 
her throat which was heaving convulsively, and trying 
to swallow; and ere he could complete the sentence 
she had fallen sideways from her seat against the 
door of the litter, and lay there, powerless, for an in- 
stant. His habitual respect for women would have 
prevented his touching her, but she was so helpless 
that he raised her up, and, taking a pillow from the 
inside of the palankeen, placed it behind her, supporting 
it with his arm. 

Gradually she seemed to recover a little. “Dead,” 
she said gently, “all dead! O Holy Mother, why is 
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this? sWhy am I. not taken too?” and slio shuddered, 
and cowered down, shrinking from liim. 

Fazil thought the truth might rouse her, and he 
was right.. He dreaded her becoming insensible. 

“Yes, so it }ias|)leased God,” he said. “Thy father 
was killed, fighting in the temple; and in the confusion 
afterwards, robbers attacked tlie house where your 
mother was and the other, and they also died.” 

“No — no, it could not be!” cried 'i\ara, quickly 
and eagerly. “«ranoo Niiik would be tliere; he would 
fight for them and protect tliem.” 

“Janoo himself told me this: he told me he saw 
them dead — two women, very fair, th(^ elder Anunda, 
and the younger wife, Kadha Bye. Some of Janoo’s 
people are kilhxl in the house, cand he could not save 
them. Thy father?” he continued, as lie saw her lips 
apparently moving, thoiigli the word was not spoken. 
“Yes, two m(m, priests in the temple, KIiund(K> Bliopey 
and llama Bhopey — I asked their namcjs — who lifted 
liim upon the litter in which he was carried away, said 
he was dead and already burned. What can 1 do with 
thee or for thee now?” he continued. “Speak, and 1 
will do it, lady, truly and faithfully.” 

“Is it true?” she asked dreamily, and with a rough 
husky voice, and staring’ at him with those great scared 
eyes. “IMie Bhopeys would not tell lies.” 

“I swear it by the dead, it is true,” replied Fazil. 
“I have neither rested nor eaten till I found out the 
truth. Had there been any one, even a servant, I 
would have sent fyr thee. Janoo told me there was 
no one belonging to thee in th<^ town, no relatives; — 
and the Bramhuns are all fled. Men sfiy they will 
not return to a polluted shrine, and Janoo Naik and 
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Others said you had relatives at Wye, where ;ye are 
goillf-.” 

“Yes,” she said calmly, and as if echoing liis words, 
“there are relatives at Wye. Sukya ilye i.^ there — 
and — no matter. Yes. 1 will ^o,, there — let me go. 

“My mother and sister will be with us,” added 
r'a/il, “come to them. Zyna will be a sister to thee, 
and no harm sliall come nigh thee. I would use no 
force — it must be of thine own free will; but the 
town yonder is filled with dead and dying, the temple 
is desolate, th(‘.re is no one of thy people alive, and 
thou wouldst die of fear and sorrow. Come with us; 
JShero Khan will take care of thee, as of a daughter, 
till we reach my sister. 1 will not come nigh thee, 
but he will tell me of thee. () lady, 1 am not false! 
] am a stranger to thee; but Alla threw im^ in thy 
path, wluui else, dishonour was before thee. From that, 
at least, 1 saved thee, and thou knowest it.” 

“Who art thou?” she said gently; “yes, I was 
saved from worse than death ~ - who saved me?” 

“I, Fazil, the son of Afzool Khan of Beejapoox*,” 
he said. 

“Idiey say Fatliaiis res])ect women’s honour,” she 
returned, rousing herself. “A poor orphan girl will not 
be without pity in your sight* Ah! sir, 1 am sorely 
bewildered now,” she continued, beating helplessly 
with her hands on her lap. “1 cannot think or speak, 
and my heart is dried up; but he told me — that old 
man — that you were true, and they loved you, all 
of them ! — and so be kind to Tara,^ and do not deceive 
lier; she will die soon, and go away, and will trouble 
you no more.” 

“By Alla! by my sister’s honour! I Mill be true 
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to 0 lady!” cried Fazil earnestly; “truer than 

thou canst now think. Enough; when thou art with 
Zyna thou wilt know all; till then thou wilt not see 
me. Cajl th(‘ bearers,” lie continued, to Shere Khan; 
“take her on to e^inp, wlierever it is; get guides from 
the next village yonder, l^rocure her food by the way, 
if she will eat. Here arc twenty men with the litter; 
they will take thee into Sliolapoor. Hark!” he continued 
to the men as they approached, “take this palankeen 
into Sholapoor at once, and ye shall have fifty rupees 
from Afzool Khan, h’ear not, lady!” he said once 
more to Tara; “thou wilt be 8her(i Khan’s daughter 
till thou art with my sister.” Then, mounting his 
horse, he rode rapidly up the ])aHs. 

Tara followed his figure with h(*r eyes, and her 
heart went with them. H(‘, was so kind, so gracious, 
and so beautiful. She could not realise- the fact of her 
sudden misery and desolation, and yet she could not 
doubt it. As he disappeared behind a turn in the 
road, the sense of that d(^solation becann^ more acutely 
})ainful. But she had no time for thought. Shere 
Khan rode up, bid her shut the doors of the litter, 
and told her he should not leave it; and a moment 
afterwards she felt it was taken u]>, and carried forw^ard 
at a rapid pace, while the old soldier caracollod by 
her side, and the horsemen spread themselves around 
her, to screen, as well as to ijrote.ct the conveyance in 
which she lay. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Fazil Khan rode rapidly up the pass, for lie knew 
liis father would await his coining ere he gave the 
final orders for the march. Truth to say, he was 
hungry enough, and a breakfast upon Ibrahim Khan’s 
kicheri and kabobs would be very welcome. As he 
reached the top, a busy scene pn'sented itself. Wliere- 
ever he looked, little fires were lighted between tliree 
large stones, upon whicli the small cooking-pans used 
by the men, and carried in their saddle-bags, were 
placed; and the savoury smells which issued from them, 
and ])ervaded the air, proved that the stews and curries 
within were in very satisfactory progress, and were 
certainly very provocative of appetite. While one 
member of a small mess watched the pot, others were 
kneading dough, or patting out “chupatees” or un- 
leavened cakes, with their hands, and baking them 
on their “towas” or iron plates. Hundreds of these 
operations were going on simultaneously in every 
direction; for the force had a long day’s march before 
it to Sholapoor. There w^ould be no midway halt, and 
men and horses must alike be fed. Everywhere, too, 
the merry laugh, tlie broad joke or banter incidental 
to camp life, resounded among the j’ude soldiery, and 
the cries of sellers of milk-curds, firewood, and fruit, 
mingled with them pleasantly. 

Already was the scene of the night before forgotten. 
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The liead for the most 2 >art had been buried out of 
sight; and if grief and misery sat at the heart of many 
a household in the town — mourning for relations 
slain, on property plundered or destroyed, — in tlie 
camp without, no such feelings existed among the 
fierce and fanatical men. A grim satisfaction prevailed 
at having defiled one of the holiest shrines of the 
Dekhan, plundered its property, and slain its priests. 
To all, the night’s events had been those of ordinary 
skirmish and excitement: forgotten witli tlie next petty 
cares of life, and anticipation of new scenes of adven- 
ture, — and possibly of new plunder. 

“Where hast thou been, Meah Sahib?” cried one 
of a knot of his own men, whom lie met almost as he 
reached the plain above the pass. “The Khan Sahib 
has been searching for thee, and is anxious. Ah! 
when wilt thou learn caution, and take some of us at 
least with thee? Remember this is not Ifijejapoor, and 
the people are not in good humour after last night. 
Any fellow with a gun behind one of those rocks ” 

“Thanks, friend,” said Fazil, interrupting him. “1 
did but go to (Shore Khan and the rest of tlnmi below, 
and tell them to precede us; but thanks for the cau- 
tion nevertheless. Now get ready soon, for 1 shall 
not be long away from ye,” and he cantered on to the 
town. 

Giving directions for a led horse to be accoutred 
for him, in lieu of that which had carried him through 
the night, Fazil pntered the Mutt where he had left 
his father, and found him girding himself for the 
journey. 

“Wliere hast thou been, son? we could not wait; 
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but they have kept the kicheri hot for thee, aifd the 
kabobs are good-, only they have too much pepper and 
garlic in them. The Khan’s cookery is not refined, 
my son: not like thy mother’s. Inshalla! she will 
have a famous dish ready for us this evening, for I 
am going to send on a camel. Hast thou any mes- 
sage?” 

Fazil knew by his father’s volubility that he was 
in good humour. The flurried, anxious expression of 
his face had departed, as well under the influence of 
a hearty breakfast as owing to the feeling that, under 
the circumstances, he had really done his best to smooth 
over the events of the night. It was unfortunate, 
certainly, that they had liappened; but it could not be 
helped now. A donation from the King would soothe 
the Bramhuns. So he had again sent for the local 
Naib, and charged him to assure all of his sympathy 
and sorrow. Afzool Khan had taken advantage of the 
Peer’s absence to do this, for in his presence he would 
have feared to commit himself by expression of any 
consideration for infidels. 

“I did but ride down the pass, father,” replied 
Fazil, “to speak with Shere Khan, and send him on 
to camp. They will halt by-and-by, and refresh them- 
selves. Yes, truly, something to eat will be welcome; 
therefore, sit down and rest. We have a long ride 
before us.” 

“The camel is ready,” said the rider of it, entering. 
“What are your orders?” r 

“Write a line from me to thy mother, Fazil,” said 
the Edian, “to say she is to have kicheri and kabobs 
ready for us, and that we have won a victory with 
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little l%ss. Tliisit will cheer her, and put her in mind of 
oil! days, and we shall have a glorious dish. Tnshalla! 
we* shall be hungry, son!” 

Fazil Vrote what was needed to Lurlee, and added, 
on separate paper, h. few lines to Zyna, to take care of 
Tara on her arrival. There was no time to write her 
story, but she would hear particulars from Tara her- 
self. “Take this at your best speed,” he said to the 
man. “Give it into the hands of Goolab Daee,* and 
tell her it is for my sister only. You will overtake 
Sh^rc Khan by the way. 'J\ill him to stop where he 
likes, refresh tlie men and horses, and push on. It is 
of moment that he should arrive before us, and he is 
already far beyond Sindphul.” 

“Good,” replied the "man; “your orders are on my 
head and eyes, and shall be done.” In a few moments 
more, the clash of the bells of the animal he rode 
were heard as he started, and then died away in the 
distance. 

What was best to be done? to tell his father of 
Tara’s being sent on under escort of the men, or to 
leave explanation about her till they reached Shola- 
poor? Fazil thought over this as he ate, and he ate 
heartily what was brought, and did justice to it-, while 
his father sat and looked on approvingly, or told his son 
of what had been done to assure the people, and what 
he would do, in spite of the Peer, to obtain a donation 
for the temple. Yes, it will be better to tell him, 
Fazil thought. will not object, as he is in this 
complacent humour, and we are alone. 


* Nurse. 
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“I had no opportunity of speaking, father,, before, 
else I would have told you,” he said, after he had 
washed his hands and sat down. 

‘‘What!’’ interrupted the Khan, who detected a 
tone of embarrassment in Fazil’s voice — “what has 
happened? Didst thou lose any men? Who is 
dead?” 

“No, no, father, we had no fighting,” replied Fazil. 
“All I had to say was, that I sent the lady we took, 
with Shere Klian. She had a palankeen, and the 
bearers said tluiy would take her to Sholapoor at once. 
’Inhere were twenty of tliem, and it is only twelve 
coss.” 

“A lady, son! Who?” he answered in an indiflPerent 
tone. 

“A Bramhun girl, father, of rank. She was escape 
ing in a palankeen, and we took her, when we took 
Moro Pundit.” 

“Indeed! His wife perhaps?” 

“No, father; she said not. She has nothing to do 
with him; but she was in such grief at her people 
being killed in the town, that I could only make out 
she had relatives at Wye, and 1 sent her on under 
Shere Khan. As she was richly dressed, and had 
valuable jewels on her, 1 feared to send her back, and 
she was willing to go. 

“Poor girl, poor girl,” said the Khan sighing; “and 
she is young, you say. Alas, alas! to be so soon a 
widow!” 

“ Quite young, father — sixteen, perhaps — and very 
beautiful. O, so beautiful! 1 never saw one like her 
before.” 
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returned the Kliaii. ‘‘Tljon she let 
ijiee see her? . . . Ali, Pahar Singh, well, so you 
are already prepared,” he exclaimed, as the chief 
entered the room suddenly, and saluted them. ' “Have* 
you eaten? Arc ^y our people ready? We go on to 
Sholapoor.” 

‘‘I am come to bid you farewell, my lord,” said the 
chief. “I have done my work with you for the pre- 
sent. My duty is not with the army, but on the 
marclies*, and I hear of a raid by the Golconda jjeople 
which I must see to. My nephew Gopal Singh would 
fain Jiave accompanied your son, but f cannot spare 
him. He is my only stay since — since . . . no matter. 
My men would be worse than useless to you, anti 
you will not miss what 1 could send. Nevertheless, 
if — ” 

“No, no,” said the Khan, who in truth had dreaded 
rather than desired Pahar Hinglfs com]»any, and tlrat 
of his lawless freebooters*, “no, you are bettor hero in 
your own country, and 1 have already w(?akened tht^ 
force too much at Nuldroog to withdraw you.” 

“Then we may go, Klian?” 

“Certainly; you are honourably dismissed with 
thanks, and mention will be made <»f you, when J write, 
as you deserve.” 

“I have only one thing to say, Khan Sahib, and 
J pray you to pardon my saying it, — and that is, 
beware of More l*undit. Had 1 beiui a Mussulman 
like you, 1 had not spared him; but as you have done 
so, it is not for me, a Kajpoot, to be concerned in a 
Kramhun’s death, lie is faitliful to his cause, and he 
cannot b(‘ true to you.” 

Turn U 
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“He can do no liarm, friend,” said the Khan laugh- 
in;^. “1 fancy the Nimbalkur and others have ifed 

^i;ood lesson, and will keep quiet; and, for the rest, as 
I am going to scotch the head of the snake, we need 
not fear if its tail writhes a little; it can do no harm: 
hut I thank you for your caution hcverthelcss, and 
you will see to my people of Afzoolpoor and its vil- 
lages?” 

“Surely, Khan Sahib; be under no apprehension — 
nothing can molest them. Now, put your hand on my 
head once more, embrace me, and let me go.” 

“Go,” said the Khan, rising and doing as he wished 
— “ go ; bo careful, friend; remember the royal clemency, 
and be true.” 

“Will you come with me for a moment, Meah?” 
said Pahar Singh, as he disengaged himself from the 
Klian’s embrace. 

Fazil got up and followed him. As they emerged 
from the courtyard into the street, Fazil saw that 
(fopal Singh and others, ready and mounted, awaited 
tludr chief, and they saluted him courteously. 

“Come hither, Lukshmun,” said the chief. 

The man was well mounted, and advanced. Fazil 
saw. that his cheeks were wet with tears, and his eyes 
red and swollen. Hideous as the face now was, there 
was a dignity of sorrow in it which was not unim- 
pressive. 

“Meah,” said the chief, “this is a foolish slave of 
mine, who implores me to send him with you; he 
wants no pay, — only food and clotlies, and forage for 
his horse. He will be faitliful to you in all danger 
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land trial, and knows no fear. When you return from 
jthe campaign, send him to me again. Do you accept 
him?” . 

“I do, Paha^' Singh, and will be to liim as you 
were, that I promise,” replied Fazil. 

“Then dismount and kiss the young Khan’s feet,” 
said the chief. 

Lukshmun obeyed him, dismounted, and, prostrat- 
ing himself before Fazil, embrnc(‘d his knees. lies 
then did the same to his inastcu*, lying at his feel, and 
sobbing bitterly. 

“Get up, fool,” said the chief kindly, drawing th(‘ 
back of his hand roughly across his eyes. “(Jo, thou 
art safer with him than with me. (Jo; take liim, 
Meah,” he continued, putting tin; man’s hand into 
Fazil’s, who raised him Uji. “3’ake him; he will be 
lo you the faithful hound he was to me and my 
boy yonder: we can ill sj)are him, but, after what has 
hap])en(*-d, hi*, is better away for a while*. And now, 
sir, we part, Kemember what 1 said to your father, 
and that wdiile Mahrattas are weak they will be, 
treacherous. 1 wish you well; in the words of your 
people, ‘Khoda llaliz.’” 

8o saying, the chief mounted, caused his spirited 
horse to execute several caracoles and plung(*s, and, 
with his jK'phew and followers, rode off ra])idly to the 
plain beyond, where the shrill horn and deep drum of 
his troop were sounding the assembly. 

“Had it been thus if yon knew me, Pahar Singh?” 
thought Fazil, as the last of the rough troopers passed 
round the corner of the buildings to tin* plain ]>eyond. 

‘JO* 
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“Hardly, I tliiiik; but it is w(dl as it is, and your^ 
^^^oodwill is better .than your spite.” As he turned 
round saw the hunchback beside him. The bridle 
ot* his horse was hooked within his left arm; his 
hands, joined together, were raised 'to his iiOkSO, and 
h<i liad balanced himself on his left leg, with the 
sole of the right foot pr(‘ssed against the calf of the 
left, llis grotesque features were twisted into a curi- 
ous expression, in which grief and joy struggled for 
mastery. 

“Your name is Lukshmun?” said Fazil. 

“My lord, it is; I am your slave now and for ever: 
— till 1 die, if you permit me to serve you in my own 
way.” 

“And that is?” 

“No matter now,” said the creature; “you will find 
out. If 1 displease you, 1 will go away of my own 
accord and give no trouble; if I please you, let me be 
near you, and that is enough.” 

“How is this? You talk like a woman.” 

“Do you know anything of them, master?” replied 
the man. “Perhaps not; it takes a long life to know 
them, they say. Do 1 talk like a woman? Ah no, 
sir; to mo you are the woman who has bewitched me, 
and 1 follow you blindly fur the sake of the love I 
have for you, which sits in my heart.” 

“Since when, friend?” said Fazil laughing. 

“ Since last night, when you were kind to that poor 
Bramhun girl who owes her honour ^to you, and long 
before that, of which I will tell you another time. Can 
1 do anything now?” 
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^ “^ast thou oaten?” 

. “Yes; and I have enough here to last me two 
days,” and he pointed to a bundle of cakes ti^ at his 
back. “I can give you one if you like, when you are 
hungry.” * 

“I do not want it — 1 have eaten,” said Fazil. 
“Caul trust thee already?” 

“Oh, master!” cried the man piteously, as the tears 
started suddenly to his eyes. “Do not say that! 1 
am a poor hunchback, who cannot say fine words, 
what is the use of my talking? If you mistrust me, 
bid mo go. I will return to liim wlu) gave me — 
better that, than be doubted. Enough, shall J 
go?” 

“No, stay,” continued Fazil; “J will trust thee. 
Tie thy horse there, and give him some fodder from 
the bundle yonder. . . . I'liat is well. Now go to the 
Cucherri; say to the Naib, that Fazil Khan Meah wants 
the bundle of things given to him by tfanoo Naik, and 
he is to give it.” 

“And what if Janoo is there, master? he will not 
allow it.” 

“That is why Ido not go myself,” said Fazil; “but 
if there is any difficulty 1 will come. Show this as 
a token, and it will suffice,” and he took off his signet- 
ring. 

“I will bring them without this, Meah, and yet I 
take it. Tell some one to mind the mare, else if she 
hears the horn shfi will break her rope;” and the man, 
throwing his coarse black blanket over him, shambled 
oflf at a quick pace towards the town. It was but a 
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short distance. Fazil waited there looking at hfe ow^\ 
horses which were picketed in the street. He had no 
desire rejoin his father,* who was quietly smoking 
within. Fortunately, too, the priest rode up; said he 
wanted a hookah, dismounted, and \<»ent into the Mutt, 
lie would be company enougli. 

Fazil watched the street narrowly. Had he done 
right in sending Lukslimun — ought he not to have 
gone himself? He could yet go if there were refusal, 
but there might be no occasion. In a little time, less 
than he had supposed possible, he saw the hunchback 
coming up the street at a sharp run, and as he reached 
Fazil, ho put into his hand a heavy bundle of what 
felt like ornamemts of gold and silver, tied in a cloth 
which was spotted with blood. 

“Shabash!” cried Fazil, “it was well contrived. 
IJow didst thou get them?” 

“Janoo Niiik is an ass, and the father of all tlui 
asses in Tooljapoor. I know him of old,” returned 
Lukshmun. “Tie was there sitting like a scared owl 
on the steps of the Ciicherri. ‘Come and drink,’ says 
he to me. ‘I will,’ said I; ‘wait, I have a message 
from the master to deliver.’ Then I went in, and said 
to a karkoon, ‘Give me what Jan oo gave just now, the 
people are come for it’ He could not go in there, for 
he is a Mang. ‘Take them,’ says a karkoon, opening 
a box; ‘1 don’t like to touch them, they are bloody.’ 
So I took them out, master, and here they are. As 1 
passed Janoo, I gave him a rupee, and told him to go 
to the Kullal’s and get some drink ready, while I de- 
livered my message — and he is gone. O the owl, the 
owl! he will be drunk by this time; but master, that 
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ijiian^s as tine as steel, and put these in trust; tlu’fy 
were not loot to him. Wilt thou sell thcmdiereV No, 
♦not here?” # 

‘‘Sell them!” cried Fazil laughing; “no, surely — 
why?” * 

“0, the master never does — he always keeps the 
gold and silver, and buys them at his own valuation; 
but he gives us a share, nevertheless, and I shall miss 
mine of last night’s work: — better, however, that the 
wpmen have it.” 

^‘Ah! friend, I fear thou wilt have no such luck 
with me,” returned the young man. “TJiat is no loot, 
however; it will only go to its owner.” 

“Ah, Meah, I understand now,” said the man 
quickly. “Yes, for her. Poor child! poor child! 
and when she sees the blood! — better throw that 
cloth away, and tie them up in a cl(*aii handkerchief.” 

“No,” said Fazil, “keep it. It is evidencA^ of the 
worst, and she needs to know it; but let us c.ount them. 
Thirteen, you see, gold and silver; and look, there is 
blood on these anklets — let it stay. Yes, now 1 will 
trust thee.” 

Just then the Khan and the priest came out of the 
court, both accoutred for the march. 

“I was seeing to the horses, father,” said Fazil, in 
anticipation of his father's remarks, “and questioning 
this gift of l^ahar Singh’s; look at him' — a strange 
being, is he not?” 

Lukshmun advanced, prostrated himself, kissed 
the Khan’s feet, but said nothing! The priest was 
acknowledged by a distant but respectful reverence 
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only, and the hunchback seemed to regard hinf wit|^ 
antipatliy.. ^ 

“Strange enough, son,” said the Khan, looking at 
him from head to foot: “ask thy mother about his 
horoscope when we get to camp, lie may be lucky 
after all — these hunchbacks often are so.” 

“My lord,” said Lukshmun pleadingly, joining his 
hands, “all the Bramhuns like to try their hands on 
my nativity, and they all say T am lucky. For I am 
a twin, and they never could make out exactly which 
of the two was the eldest born; but they believed 
Kama was, who was always unlucky, and had a bad 
wife and worse children, and he was shot yesterday; 
so the bad luck and bad stars — sun and moon, and 
all — went with him; and now your slave is the 
luckiest of men, since he is the property of the noble 
Afzool Kliaii and his son Fazil. Surely the stars sent 
him.” 

“Tliou hast a bold tongue,” said the priest. “Peace, 
be silent.” 

“Ah, Maharaj!” returned the man, “holy men like 
you and the Bramhuns think too much upon divine 
glories, to mind what a poor fool like me says. 1 too 
know my prayers already, and shall become a Mussul- 
man, when I have heard a few more of your reverence’s 
sermons. 0, they are wonderful ! Bismilla — ir-rahman- 
ir-raheem! — ” 

“Come,” said the Khan, “they are beating the 
Nagaras everywhere, and as all are ready, we need 
not delay.” So, mounting their horses, which were 
being led about, they rode on to the plain where the 
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ii|^n assembiing fast, and closing in heavy masses 
upon their several standards. In a few miifiites, the 
Faigah of Aftool Khan, Moro Pundit being in tliie midst 
closely guarded, moved on down the pass, followed by 
the Abyssinian caAlry; and their bright steel morions, 
gay scarfs, trappings, and standards, gleamed in the 
blazing sunshine. Yet it was not hot enough to be 
oppressive: a fresh westerly wind had arisen, driving be- 
fore it large masses of Heccy cloud, which, as they passed, 
threw broad chequers of light and shade over the plain, 
rustling among the tall ripe corn, Avhich bowed before 
it in golden wavy ripples, and refreshing the men 
who, though few had slept, were as yet unconscious 
of fatigue under the excitement they had gone 
through. 

The people of the town watched the long line, that, 
owing to the rough nature of the road, straggled down 
tlic pass, with thankful hearts for deliverance from 
further molestation; and as the last of tlie men dis- 
appeared behind a shoulder of the mountain, a faint 
shout of “Joy Kalec! Jcy Toolja!” rose from a group 
of men, consisting of the Nimbalkur, and other chiefs 
who were assembling at his house. Otliers clustered 
about the edge of the table-land, and when they saw 
the long line emerge upon the plain beyond the groves 
and gardens of Sindphul, and heard the loud booming 
notes of the Nagaras growing fainter in the distance, 
many a heart breathed a prayer of thanks for deli- 
verance, intermingljjd with defiance and deep curses on 
those from whose violence they had sufftired. 

In the temple a group of priests were sitting about 
the shrine weeping, and the image of the Goddess still 
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lay on its back, tlie ruby eyes flashing in the 
the lampj now lighted about it. No one, as yet, dated 
to toutji it, witliout some preliminary cereihenies of de- 
precation of her wrath. Within, the blood had been 
washed away -- but without, in the court, it still lay 
in patclies, blackening and cracking in the suti. 
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